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Preface 


The  1999  DARPA-JFACC  Symposium  on  Advances  in  Enterprise  Control 
was  organized  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander  (JFACC)  Program  in  the  Information  Systems  Office  (ISO)  of  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA).  The  purpose  of  this 
symposium  was  to  bring  together  researchers  and  practitioners  from  industry, 
government  and  academia  to  present  and  discuss  the  latest  developments  in  all 
aspects  of  enterprise  control.  The  participants  of  the  Symposium  presented 
papers  that  (a)  described  the  results  of  original  research  on  enterprise  control, 
(b)  provided  broad  reviews  of  the  state-of-the-art  theory  and  techniques,  and 
(c)  proposed  and  advocated  new  research  directions. 

The  modern  enterprise  is  a  large-scale  dynamic  system  with  broadly 
distributed  and  potentially  conflicting  goals,  resources  and  constraints,  with 
multiple  semi-autonomous  participants  of  both  human  and  artificial  nature 
(e.g.,  large  military  operations,  financial/trading  institutions,  logistics  systems, 
manufacturing  plants,  power  grids,  etc.).  The  increasing  capabilities  of 
technology  to  collect,  automatically  generate,  and  disseminate  information 
offer  the  possibility  for  large-scale  enteiprises  to  be  more  responsive  to 
change.  Enterprise  plans  and  orders  quickly  become  obsolete  as  new 
information  about  the  current  situation  becomes  available.  The  challenge  is  to 
use  real-time  information  to  re-direct  enterprise  operations  effectively.  Such 
systems  and  challenges  defined  the  scope  of  the  Symposium. 
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Robust/Game-Theoretic  Methods  in  Filtering  and 

Estimation 

William  M.  McEneaney  * 


Abstract 

R.obust/Game  Theoretic  approaches  to  filtering  and  es¬ 
timation  are  considered.  Estimates  are  obtained  where 
the  errors  are  bounded  by  some  measure  of  the  cost  to 
the  opponent.  Both  continuous  and  discrete  models  are 
considered.  In  the  continuous  case,  a  rather  fast  algo¬ 
rithm  is  discussed  for  nonlinear  problems,  and  it  is  noted 
that  a  Riccati  equation  update  is  sufficient  in  the  linear- 
quadratic  sub-case.  Analogous  results  are  presented  in 
the  discrete  case,  although  the  additional  technicalities 
are  not  present  there. 


1  Introduction 

We  present  a  Robust/Game  Theoretic  approach  to  the 
filtering  problem.  In  this  approach,  one  obtains  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  state  of  some  system  and  a  certain  bound 
on  the  error  in  this  estimate  in  terms  of  some  cost  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  disturbances.  In  situations  where  the 
largest  disturbances  are  effected  by  an  opposing  player 
in  a  game,  this  is  a  natural  approach  in  that  this  cost  can 
represent  some  actual  cost  to  the  opposing  player.  How¬ 
ever,  this  approach  can  be  used  in  a  more  general  con¬ 
text.  In  fact,  the  natural  control  analogue  is  Hc^  control, 
which  has  the  game  interpretation  (also  dissipation  in¬ 
terpretation)  of  bounding  the  measure  of  the  poorness  of 
the  control  by  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  system  (see  for  instance  [1],  [10]  among  many 
notable  others).  This  approach  has  been  used  with  sig¬ 
nificant  success  in  recent  years.  Further,  it  has  recently 
been  shown  that  the  nonlinear  Hoo  problem  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  risk-averse  limit  of  a  risk-sensitive  stochas¬ 
tic  formulation  of  the  problem  (cf.  [3])  thus  yielding  a 
stochastic  interpretation. 

This  approach  is  especially  appropriate  for  systems 
where  one  desires  to  track  the  state  of  some  process 
in  the  presence  of  an  antagonistic  player.  In  such  a 

*Dept.  of  Mathematics,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh,  NC  27695-8205,  USA,  http://www4.ncsu.edu/~wmm/, 
wmm@eos.ncsu.edu,  Research  partially  supported  by  DARPA 
grant  F30602-99-2-0548,  AFOSR  grant  F49620-98-1-0304  and 
NSF  grant  D MS-9971 546. 


case,  the  traditional  approach  of  assuming  random  dis¬ 
turbances  generated  by,  say  for  instance  a  Gaussian  pro¬ 
cess,  would  not  be  appropriate.  It  is  also  appropriate 
when  the  estimates  will  be  utilized  by  a  significantly 
risk-averse  controller. 

We  will  develop  the  Robust/Game  Theoretic  fil¬ 
tering  approach  first  in  the  case  of  a  continuous 
time/continuous  state  process  wdth  measurements  at 
discrete  times.  This  will  lead  to  a  PDE  (partial  differen¬ 
tial  equation)  formulation  for  the  information  state  be¬ 
tween  measurement  times,  and  a  simple  subtraction  for 
the  measurement  update.  The  information  state  [7]  is 
the  analogue  of  the  conditional  density  in  the  stochastic 
approach.  Some  relatively  fast  methods  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  problem  in  the  fully  nonlinear  case,  how¬ 
ever  these  are  still  only  appropriate  for  low-dimensional 
(sub-)systems.  We  will  also  briefly  indicate  the  Riccati 
equation  formulation  which  may  be  used  in  the  linear- 
quadratic  case;  this  is  similar  to  the  linear-quadratic 
Kalman  filter  update. 

We  will  also  discuss  the  development  in  the  case  of 
a  discrete  time/  discrete  state-space  model.  Here,  the 
technical  difficulties  will  be  significantly  reduced.  Read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  only  in  the  discrete  case  should 
be  able  to  proceed  directly  to  Section  4. 


2  Continuous  Models 

Portions  of  this  section  are  condensed  from  material  in 
[9],  but  are  needed  here  for  the  material  to  follow.  Let 
the  state  dynamics  be  given  by 

^  =  /(A')+«t(A>-  (1) 

where  X  is  the  state  (taking  values  in  R”),  /  repre¬ 
sents  the  nominal  dynamics,  w  is  a  deterministic,  but 
(a  priori)  unknown,  L2  process,  and  a  is  some  (matrix¬ 
valued)  multiplier  on  the  disturbance.  Assume  that  at 
each  measurement  time  t*,  we  receive  a  measurement 
which  we  model  as 

Zi=g(X(U))-^p(X{U))Vi  (2) 
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where  g  represents  the  disturbance-free  measurement 
model  (taking  values  in  R^),  and  Vi  is  the  disturbance 
at  time  tj.  Here  Zj  may  be  vector-valued,  and  p  may  be 
matrix- valued. 

We  will  assume  that  /,  a,  g  and  p  are  all  contin¬ 
uously  differentiable.  We  will  assume  that  /,  g  and  a 
are  globally  Lipschitz  in  x,  that  a  is  bounded,  and  that 
a  =  acr'^  is  uniformly  non-degenerate,  i.e.  that  there 
exists  >  0  such  that 

Va:  €  R",  Vi^eR".  (3) 

We  will  also  assume  that  Range(/ci(a;))  =  R*  for  all  x  G 
R"  which  guarantees  that  for  any  z,  x  there  exists  some 
V  satisfying  (2)  which  should  certainly  be  the  case  if  our 
measurement  model  is  properly  constructed.  Finally,  we 
define  by 

p~^(x)b  =  argmin{|t;|  :  p{x)v  =  b}.  (4) 

Assume  that  p~^  is  uniformly  bounded,  that  is,  there 
exists  Cp  <  oo  such  that  \p~^(x)b\  <  Cp\b\  for  all  x  G  R^ 
and  G  R^  Note  also  that  these  assumptions  imply  that 
if  we  view  the  integral  version  of  (1) 

XT  =  X(T)  =  XQ-i-  f  f(X(t))  -f  a(X{t))w{t)  dt 
Jo 

as  a  mapping  from  xq  to  xt  then  this  mapping  is  one- 
to-one  and  onto  for  any  u;  G  L2,  thereby  ensuring  that 
we  may  invert  it. 

Let  Po(xq)  be  a  measure  of  our  uncertainty  about 
the  initial  state  xq,  and  let  it  have  at  most  quadratic 
growth,  so  that  0  <  po{x)  <  C{1  +  \x\'^)  for  all  x  G  R” 
for  some  C  <  oc*. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  estimate  the  state  at  time 
T,  and  that  there  have  been  N  measurements  in  (0,T]. 
Consider  the  cost  criterion 

J(Txt,iv(-))=  -Po(xo)-  f  \w(t}\^dt  (5) 

Jo 

N 

i=l 

and  corresponding  information  state 

P{T,xt)=  sup  J{T,xt,w). 

If  eXo 

Note  that  P  is  a  generalization  of  the  (additive  inverse  of 
the)  minimum  disturbance  energy  required  for  the  state 
to  be  XT  at  time  T  while  producing  the  measurements 
observed  up  to  time  T. 

Due  to  the  discrete  nature  of  the  measurements,  it 
is  helpful  recall  the  form  of  the  dynamic  programming 


principle  for  such  a  system.  Let  P{t'^  ,x)  be  the  value  at 
time  tj  just  after  measurement  j,  and  P{t~  ,x)  be  the 
value  at  time  tj  just  before  the  measurement.  If  T  is 
not  a  measurement  time,  and  t  G  {tk-i^tk),  we  have 

P{T,x)  =  sup  (p{t,X(i))-  f 
I  Jt 

jzzk  ^ 

and  when  T  occurs  at  the  time  of  measurement  j,  we 
have 

P{T+,x)  =  P(T-,x)  - 

The  corresponding  dynamic  programming  equations  are 

y(0,  re)  = -po(a;)  t  =  0  (6) 

0  =  v<  -  sup  {-[/(a;)  +  cr(rc)rt;]^Vj:V  - 

=  V)  +  f(x)V^V  -  ^{XA0^a{x)X^V  (7) 

V(tf,x)  =  V{tJ,x)  -  \p-^{x)[zj  -  £f(rE)]|“  (8) 

The  following  result  is  a  standard  type  of  dynamic 
programming  result  clarifying  the  (weak)  sense  in  which 
the  information  state  is  a  solution  of  PDE  (7).  However, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  there  is  a  new,  fast  nu¬ 
merical  technique  which  does  not  directly  use  the  PDE 
interpretation  as  the  basis  for  the  algorithm.  A  proof  of 
the  theorem  may  be  found  in  [9]. 

Theorem  2.1  P  is  a  coniinuous  viscosity  solution  of 
(7)  between  measurement  times. 


We  will  now  indicate  how  the  information  state,  P, 
may  be  used  to  obtain  a  robust/game  theoretic  state  es¬ 
timate.  First  we  will  indicate  a  direct  approach  which 
was  originally  proposed  by  Mortensen  ([6],  [11]),  and 
then  we  will  combine  the  above  with  a  quadratic  esti¬ 
mation  criterion  to  obtain  the  game  theoretic  filter.  For 
the  direct  Mortensen  approach,  note  that  —P{T,x)  rep¬ 
resents,  in  some  sense,  the  minimum  disturbance  energy 
needed  for  the  target  state  at  time  T  to  be  x  for  given 
measurements  .  The  Mortensen  estimate  is  any 

er  G  argmaxP(T,  a:).  (9) 

We  can  assert  the  existence  of  the  argmax  in  (9)  under 
reasonable  assumptions  as  follows. 

Theorem  2.2  Suppose  there  exists  Cp  >  0,^o  G  R” 
such  that  po(x)  >  Cp\x  —  Top  for  all  x  G  R^ .  Then  ct 
exists. 
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Proof.  Let  the  global  Lipschitz  constant  on  /  be 
/v,  and  let  the  bound  on  a  be  m^.  Let  xt  G  R”  be  such 
that  A^O)  =  ^0  when  ^  =  f{^)  and  X{T)  =  xt  (the 
existence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  assumptions). 
Let  A’  satisfy  the  dynamics  of  (1)  with  X{T)  —  xt  for 
any  iv  £  L2[0,T]  and  any  xt  G  R”.  Let  xq  =  A^(0). 
Then 


|X(f)- A(0|  =  \ixo-^o) 


+ 


A/(A)-/(A)  +  ct(A 
Jo 


)  «j]  dr\ 


which  by  the  assumptions  and  Cauchy- Schwarz 
<  |a;o  -  *o|  +  m„Vf\\w\\L^ 


+ 


f  K\X  -  A'l 
Jo 


dr 


where  K  is  the  Lipschitz  bound  on  /,  and  rria  the  bound 
on  (t{x).  Employing  Gronwall’s  inequality  yields 

\xt  -  xt\  <  (|a:o  -  ^o|  +  rnaVT\\w\\L2)CT 
for  appropriate  Ct  <  oo.  Consequently, 

\xt  ~~  Xt  I 


Cpla;o-a;o|“  +  ||w^lli,3  >  C; 


Ct 

m^\/f\\w\\L^ 


which  after  some  calculations  one  finds 


> 


Therefore,  by  (5)  and  the  assumptions 


\xt  -  xt\ 


J{T,xt,w)  <  -- 


a 


Since  this  is  true  for  any  w  £  L2,  one  has 


\xT  -  xtI'^^ 


PiT,XT)<-- 


T:r_|2 


C|(l  +  m2T) 
which  yields  the  result.  □ 


\XT  -  XT 


(10) 


Although  the  direct  Mortensen  estimate  is  of  some 
interest,  the  following  robust/game  theoretic  estimate 
will  have  more  desirable  properties  in  this  context. 
Specifically,  the  information  state  can  be  combined  with 
a  quadratic  estimate  error  criterion  to  obtain  the  robust 
filter.  Let  the  dynamics  and  measurement  models  be 
those  given  above  in  (1)  and  (2),  and  make  the  same 
assumptions.  However,  now  let  the  cost  criterion  take 
the  form 


Let 


W(T,e)  —  sup  sup  I(T,€,xt,w) 
a;o€R”  weW 

=  sup  sup  /(T,  e,  a?T,  ^’)- 


Note  that 

W(T,e)=  sup  [rP(T,XT)+\xT-e\^-]  .  (11) 

iPT 

It  is  clear  here  that  7  must  be  large  enough  so  that  this 
supremum  will  be  finite  and  achieved  at  some  xt-  By 
(10),  one  obtains  the  following. 

Theorem  2.3  There  exists  7  <  00  such  that  the  supre¬ 
mum  in  (11)  is  finite. 


This  lower  bound  on  such  7  is  directly  analogous 
to  the  optimal  disturbance  attenuation  parameter  in 
Hoo  control  below  which  the  supremum  in  that  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  unbounded.  Note  that  in  a  computational 
system,  given  a  P,  one  can  choose  a  7  corresponding  to 
this  P  such  that  the  supremum  is  finite. 

Now  note  that  since  W{T,  e)  is  a  supremum  of  func¬ 
tions  which  are  strictly  convex  in  e,  it  is  also  strictly 
convex  in  e.  Further,  lT(r,  e)  cxi  as  |e|  -^00.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  minimum  over  e  is  obtained  at  some  point, 
and  we  define  the  robust  filter  estimate  uniquely  at  time 
T  as: 

Ct  =  argmin  W  (T,  e) . 
eeR” 

Further,  by  (10)  one  may  choose  7  large  enough  so  that 
miiiggRTi  W(T,e)  <  0,  in  which  case  one  obtains  the 
error  estimate 


kr  -  erP  <  7" 


N 

i=l 


for  all  xo  G  R”  and  all  u;  G  L2  where  ||  *  ||  represents  the 
Lo-norm  over  [0,r].  This  is  the  robust  bound  on  the 
estimate  error  in  terms  of  the  energy  of  the  disturbance. 

Note  that  the  information  state  computations  are  re¬ 
cursive.  That  is,  having  obtained  an^stimate  at  time  T, 
one  can  obtain  an  estimate  at  jtime  T  >  T  by  extending 
the  solution  of  (9)  from  T  to  T. 


3  Computational  Issues  for  the 
Continuous  Model 

The  chief  difficulty  in  a  general  method  for  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  this  nonlinear  filter  is  the  propagation  of  the  in¬ 
formation  state,  P,  between  measurement  times.  In  the 


/(T,  e,  xt,w)  =  XT,  w)  -\-\xt  —  e 
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stochastic  analogue,  this  is  similar  to  the  propagation  of 
a  solution  to  the  Zakai  or  Kushner  equation.  The  form 
of  the  above  problem  leads  to  a  unique  method  for  the 
propagation  of  the  information  state  between  measure¬ 
ment  times.  This  method  allows  for  greatly  increased 
computational  speed.  The  following  discussion  outlines 
the  analytical  basis  of  the  algorithm;  the  details  may  be 
found  in  [2]. 

Let  St  denote  the  semi-group  associated  with  PDE 
(7).  That  is,  given  the  solution  at  time  the 

solution  at  time/-|-^  is  given  by  Sr[P(ty  Consider 

the  max-plus  algebra  over  RU  {—00}  which  is  given  by 

a.  0  6  =  max{a,  6} 
a  ®  6  =  a  +  6. 

An  important  result  is  that  this  semi-group  is  linear 
over  the  max-plus  algebra.  That  is,  given  functions 
<1^2(3^)  ^i^d  constants  ai,a2,  one  has 

■S'jKoi  ©<^i(-))e(02®«!>2(-))](;K)  =  (ai  ®  5/[(^i(-)](a;)) 

0(02  ®  5t[(?i2(-)](^))' 

Using  a  max-plus  basis  expansion  of  the  space  of 
solutions,  so  that  P(ti,x)  =  ^j[cij(ti)  0  with 

basis  functions  V7 ,  one  may  obtain 

[0[o7(^i)  ®  Vv]](*)  =  0[«j(^!:)  ® 'S'r[Vv]]  W- 

3  j 

Precomputing  the  Sr[ipj]^  and  expanding  them  in  the 
form  Srli'j]  =  0  one  obtains  the  following 

max-plus  linear  propagation  algorithm 

A(ii  +  r)  =  B0A{ti) 

where  A{t)  is  the  vector  of  coefficients  in  the  basis  ex¬ 
pansion  at  time  f  and  B  is  the  matrix  [Bj^k].  Note  that 
the  matrix  B  can  be  precomputed,  and  consequently,  the 
(approximate)  propagation  of  P  between  measurement 
times  reduces  to  a  max-plus  matrix-vector  multiplica¬ 
tion.  See  [2]  for  the  details. 

Some  snapshots  of  P  in  a  simple  one-dimensional  ex¬ 
ample  are  depicted  in  Figures  1-4  to  indicate  the  possi¬ 
ble  nonsmooth  and  multi-lobe  nature  of  the  information 
state.  (Each  figure  actually  depicts  three  closely  spaced 
snapshots.) 

Even  with  the  significant  advance  described  just 
above,  one  cannot  hope  to  filter  high- dimensional  non¬ 
linear  problems  in  real-time.  Of  course,  in  the  linear- 
quadratic  case,  the  computations  reduce  to  propagation 
of  the  Riccati  equations  as  usual,  and  so  are  quite  com¬ 
putable.  To  see  this,  suppose  that  f{x)  —  Ax,  g{x)  = 


Bx,  <7, pare  constant,  and po{x)  =  —{x  —  xo)^Po{3i^—'^o) 
for  some  ^0  and  positive  definite  symmetric  Pq.  Then, 
one  finds  that  P{t,  •)  is  quadratic.  Specifically,  the  in¬ 
formation  state  may  be  written  in  the  form  P{t,x)  = 
—{x  —  x{t))'^ P{t){x  —  x{t))  +  r{t)  for  proper  choice  of 
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it  will  be  clear  that  continuous  time  problems  have  an 
analogous  approach).  In  fact,  let  us  simply  suppose  that 
the  time  variable  takes  integer  values  starting  from  ini¬ 
tial  time  k  =  0.  In  this  section,  we  will  ignore  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  in  order  to  focus  simply  on  the  general  pic¬ 
ture. 

Let  the  state  at  time  k  be  given  by  qa-  where  E  M 
for  all  k.  Let  up  suppose  that  the  cardinality  of  A4  is  m, 
and  let  the  possible  values  of  the  state  correspond  to  the 
elements  of  {1,  2,  3, m}  which  we  will  henceforth  refer 
to  as  M  (i.e.  we  will  simply  take  Ad  =  {1,  2,  3, ...,  m}). 

By  analogy  with  the  continuous  case,  one  could  sup¬ 
pose  a  dynamic  model  of  the  form 

=  f(k,ak,Wk) 


P.XjV.  In  fact,  between  measurement  times,  P  satisfies 

P  =  -(A^P  +  PA)  +  P^(7<T^P, 
while  at  measurement  times,  the  update  is  given  by 
P+  =  p-  - 

There  are  corresponding  updates  for  x(t)  and  r(t).  Fur¬ 
ther  this  estimate  is  identical  to  that  generated  by  the 
(now  linear)  Kalman  filter  for  the  analogous  (linear) 
stochastic  model  with  initial  covariance  Pq  ^ 
fact,  P~^(t)  is  the  covariance  matrix  for  ^  >  0. 

4  Discrete  Time/Discrete  State 

The  previous  sections  described  some  of  the  current  the¬ 
ory  behind  robust/game-theoretic  estimation  in  the  case 
of  a  system  where  the  variables  were  continuous.  Of 
course  in  many  situations  such  as  the  “command  and 
control”  situation,  many  of  the  variables  are  expected 
to  be  discrete,  say  from  some  finite  set.  Here  we  will 
suppose  the  state  variables  take  values  in  a  discrete  set, 
say  .M.  The  typical  approach  to  such  problems  is  the 
Markov  chain  approach.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  we 
will  indicate  a  robust/game-theoretic  approach  to  the 
estimation  problem  with  state  taking  values  in  M.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  applications  for  which  this 
approach  would  be  appropriate.  First  of  all,  there  are 
situations  where  the  dynamics  and  measurements  may 
be  corrupted  by  an  antagonistic  player.  For  instance, 
in  battlefield  management,  one  may  have  an  opposing 
player  who  wull  attempt  to  corrupt  our  observations  so 
as  to  give  a  false  picture  of  the  true  situation.  Secondly, 
there  are  problems  where  one  wishes  to  be  very  risk- 
averse  such  as  certain  portfolio  optimization  problems. 

To  further  clarify  the  problem  formulation  here,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  time  variable  is  discrete  (although 


where  is  the  disturbance  (due  to  an  antagonistic 
player)  at  time  k.  Then,  one  could  associate  a  cost  with 
each  value  of  Wk  of  the  form  say  D{wk)-  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  conceptually  and  numerically  simpler  to  develop 
a  model  more  analogous  to  the  Markov  chain  approach. 
For  instance,  by  analogy  with  the  Markov  chain  tran¬ 
sition  probability  matrix,  we  will  formulate  the  above 
dynamics  and  cost  in  terms  of  a  transition  cost  matrix, 
more  specifically,  suppose  the  cost  for  transitioning  (in 
one  time-step)  from  state  i  G  Ad  to  j  E  Ad  is  denoted 
by  Cf{i^j)  where  we  are  further  simplifying  the  notation 
by  assuming  that  this  is  time-independent.  Then,  we 
form  the  matrix  as  the  matrix  whose  elements  are 
given  by 

C'C=Cf(i,i). 

Note  that  one  may  restrict  the  state  from  transitioning 
from  say  state  io  to  state  jo  in  one  time  step  by  setting 

Similarly,  suppose  that  we  have  a  fixed,  finite  set 
of  possible  measurement  values.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  are  n  possible  values,  and  simply  denote  them  by 
=  {1,2,  3, ...,  n}.  Then  for  each  time  k,  the  k^^  mea¬ 
surement  takes  its  value  in  A^,  i.e.  y{k)  G  Af  for  all  k. 
Let  the  cost  to  the  disturbance  for  producing  measure¬ 
ment  j  when  the  state  is  i  be  Cg{i^j).  Again,  we  can 
organize  this  data  in  the  form  of  an  m  x  n  matrix 
where 

Cfj  =  Cg(i,j). 

Finally,  let  the  vector  of  length  m  correspond  to 
our  initial  information  (at  time  k  =  0). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  one  would  compute  the 
worst-case  cost  for  being  in  state  j  at  time  k  =  1  given 
measurement  y(l)  G  A^.  It  would  be 
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To  generalize  this  to  later  times,  let  be  a  vector  of 
length  A*  -f  1  of  elements  of  M  corresponding  to  a  state 
transition  path  from  time  0  to  time  k.  Define  the  cost 
to  be  in  state  j  at  time  k  with  past  history  given 

measurements  y(l)  for  I  =  1, 2,  ...A?  to  be 


As  in  the  continuous  case,  one  defines  the  “informa¬ 
tion  state”  at  time  k  for  state  j  in  the  worst-case  cost 
sense  as 


Using  the  definition  of  P,  this  yields 


\j-ek\^<Y 


for  any  initial  state  3q“^  and  any  choice  of  hostile  coun¬ 
teractions.  That  is  the  squared  error  in  our  estimate  (e;r,) 
of  the  state  at  time  k  is  bounded  above  by  the  right-hand 
side  where  the  right-hand  side  represents  some  measure 
of  the  costs  to  the  opposing  player  for  the  disturbances 
it  employs.  Note  that  the  larger  one  needs  to  take  7,  the 
less  one  can  attenuate  the  effects  of  the  counteractions 
on  our  squared  estimate  error. 


P{k,j)=  sup 

where  is  the  set  of  sequences  of  length  k  1  taking 
values  in  M . 

The  information  state  captures  all  the  information 
needed  to  produce  the  robust  estimate  at  the  current 
time.  (It  is  analogous  to  the  conditional  probability 
distribution  in  stochastic  models.)  In  some  sense,  the 
information  state,  P(A%j),  represents  some  generalized 
notion  of  the  cost  to  the  opposing  player  for  the  state 
to  be  in  state  j  at  time  k  while  having  produced  the 
measurements  that  have  been  seen.  Given  the  infor¬ 
mation  state  at  any  time,  one  chooses  the  parameter  7 
sufficiently  large  so  that 

W(k,e)=  sup  [\j  -e\^  +  y^Pik,j)] 
jeM 

has  a  minimum  (in  e)  which  is  non-positive.  (Note  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  7  actually  implies  assumptions  on 
the  choice  of  (7-^ ,  (7^  In  the  continuous  case  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  there  were  standard  simple  assumptions  which 
guarantee  this.  However,  in  the  more  “free-form”  de¬ 
scription  of  this  section,  there  are  no  obvious  choices  for 
these  assumptions,  and  one  would  need  to  be  more  spe¬ 
cific  about  the  form  of  the  model  before  making  such 
assumptions.  Also,  one  might  choose  something  other 
than  the  quadratic  form  \j  —  ep  since  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  that  would  necessarily  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  form.)  Let  ek  be  the  minimizer.  This  implies 
that 

Wik,ek)=  sup  [|i-eA.|^  +  7^P(fc,j)]  <0. 
jeM 

In  other  words, 

\j-ekf  <-7^P(k,j)  \fjeM. 


Let  us  also  write  down  the  dynamic  programming 
equation  that  one  would  solve  to  update  P  from  one 
time  to  the  next. 

P{k  +  l,i)  =  sup  |C'/^  +  (7,y(ife+l)  +  Pif^<  *)}• 

Of  course,  the  right-hand  side  is  a  max-plus  linear  oper¬ 
ator  on  P{k,  *),  and  this  may  be  written  more  abstractly 
as 

where  Si  is  max-plus  linear. 

We  illustrate  this  with  a  very  simple  example.  Let 
the  state  space  be  Af  =  {0, 1,2,  3,4, 5}.  Let  the  transi¬ 
tion  cost  matrix  be 


-0 

1 

+00 

+00 

4-00 

-foo" 

0 

0 

1 

+00 

-i-OO 

-hoo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

H-oc 

-i-OO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-foo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  . 

Let  the  measurement  cost  matrix  be 

“0  1  2  3  4  5“ 

10  12  3  4 

2  1  0  1  2  3 

^  “  3  2  10  12 

4  3  2  1  0  1 

.5  4  3  2  1  0- 

Let  the  initial  information  be  =  (1, 0, 1, 2,  3, 4).  A  se¬ 
quence  of  measurements  was  generated  as  depicted  (by 
the  *’s)  in  Figure  5  below.  A  robust  estimator  also  ap¬ 
pears  (solid  lines)  in  Figure  5.  (This  was  just  one  possi¬ 
ble  robust  estimator  since  we  did  not  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  quadratic  form  on  the  right-hand  side  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  W,)  The  information  state  is  depicted  over  the 
time  period  in  Figure  6. 
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These  estimates  would  then  be  used  by  a 
robust /game- theoretic  controller.  See  [5], [4]  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  mariner  in  which  robust  filters  are  sometimes 
used  as  controller  iivputs  in  the  continuous  case.  We 
will  be  employing  these  discrete  robust  filter  estimates 
in  a  simpler  game  theoretic  method  to  be  discussed  in 
full. 

6j - ; - ! - -■ 

5- 

®  4  - 
o 


E 

o 


ffi 

E  ih  -  . ' 

0  . ' 

'^0  5  10  15 

time 

Figure  5:  Measurements  and  Robust/Cxame-Theoretic 
Estimates 
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SUIVIMARY  Linguistic  Geometry  (LG)  is  an  approach 
to  finding  “good  enough”  strategies  providing  solutions 
for  various  kinds  of  abstract  board  games.  We  discuss 
the  basic  elements  of  LG  and  a  small  example 
illustrating  how  the  LG  strategies  may  be  applied  at  a 
battlefield.  Two  sides,  the  Blues  and  the  Reds  are 
considered,  each  having  an  UAV  bomber,  a  fighter  and  a 
ground  installation  to  be  protected.  The  LG  strategies 
will  aid  the  Blue  commander  in  controlling  the  Blue 
UAV  bomber  and  in  selection  a  most  beneficial  behavior 
for  the  Blue  fighter.  They  will  also  provide  counteraction 
by  showing  the  most  beneficial  moves  for  the  Reds. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Imagine  a  Global  Operations  Command  and  Control 
Center  (GOCC).  It  plans,  directs,  and  executes  global 
planet-encompassing  missions  employing  battlefield, 
naval,  marine,  air  force,  near-planet,  and  special 
operations  (including  Internet  cyberwar).  All  the 
planning  and  control  is  based  on  the  hierarchy  of  combat 
simulation  models  of  various  resolutions.  Each  model 
employs  the  LG  strategies. 

Linguistic  Geometry  (LG)  is  an  approach  to 
construction  of  mathematical  models  for  knowledge 
representation  and  reasoning  about  large-scale  multi¬ 
agent  systems  [9].  A  number  of  such  systems  (called  LG 
Complex  Systems),  including  air/space  combat,  robotic 
manufacturing,  software  re-engineering,  Internet 
cyberwar,  etc.,  can  be  modeled  as  abstract  board  games. 
Those  are  multi-player  games,  whose  moves  can  be 
represented  by  means  of  moving  abstract  pieces  over 
locations  on  an  abstract  board.  The  dimensions  of  the 
board  (2D,  wD,  and  even  non-linear  space),  its  shape  and 
size,  the  mobility  of  pieces,  the  player  turns  of  making 
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moves  (including  concurrent  moves)  -  all  can  be  tailored 
to  model  a  variety  of  multi-agent  systems.  The  purpose 
of  LG  is  to  provide  strategies  to  guide  the  participants  of 
a  game  to  reach  their  goals.  Traditionally,  finding  such 
strategies  required  searches  in  giant  game  trees.  Such 
searches  are  often  beyond  the  capabilities  of  modern  and 
even  conceivable  future  computers. 

LG  dramatically  reduces  the  size  of  the  search  trees, 
thus  making  the  problems  computationally  tractable.  To 
achieve  that,  LG  provides  a  formalization  and 
abstraction  of  search  heuristics  of  advanced  experts  in 
the  form  of  the  game  strategies.  Essentially,  these 
heuristics  replace  the  search  by  construction  of  such 
strategies.  The  formalized  expert  strategies  yield 
efficient  algorithms  for  problem  settings  whose 
dimensions  may  be  significantly  greater  than  the  ones  for 
which  the  experts  developed  their  strategies.  Moreover, 
these  formal  strategies  proved  to  be  able  to  solve 
problems  from  different  problem  domains  far  beyond  the 
areas  envisioned  by  the  experts.  Those  strategies  are  not 
intended  to  provide  solutions  that  are  always  optimal, 
but  they  are  intended  to  provide  “good  enough” 
solutions.  Although  for  some  classes  of  problems,  these 
formalized  expert  strategies  yield  provably  optimal 
solutions,  for  the  rest  of  the  problems  the  LG  strategies 
are  nearly  optimal.  To  formalize  the  heuristics,  LG 
employs  the  theory  of  formal  languages  (i.e.,  formal 
linguistics),  as  well  as  certain  geometric  structures  over 
the  abstract  board.  Since  both,  the  linguistics  and  the 
geometry,  were  involved,  this  approach  was  named 
Linguistic  Geometry. 

Let  us  return  to  the  hierarchy  of  combat  simulation 
models  executed  at  GOCC.  At  the  top  (strategic)  level, 
the  lowest  resolution  model  controls  the  global  planet- 
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size  operations,  as  well  as  the  largest  possible  teams  of 
military  mobile  units.  The  full  spectrum  of  mobility  of 
those  teams  is  employed.  In  the  LG  terms,  the  LG 
‘"operational  district”  (an  abstract  board)  is  a  low- 
resolution  grid  that  embraces  oceans,  land,  air,  near¬ 
planet  space,  as  well  as  Internet.  The  agents  are  friendly 
and  opposing  teams  of  submarines,  ships,  mobile 
military  units  on  land,  air  force  units,  and  space  assault 
vehicles.  The  LG  “reachability  relations”  reflect  the ' 
mobility  of  all  teams  ranging  from  under-water  sailing  of 
submarines  to  orbit-changing  maneuvers  of  assault 
satellites,  to  server-to-server  leaps  of  anti-viruses.. A 
hierarchy  of  higher  resolution  models  control  smaller 
teams  and  separate  vehicles,  while  focusing  on  smaller 
operational  districts  like  marine-land,  air-land,  or  classes 
of  space  orbits. 

A  preliminary  planning  of  operation  with  LG  models 
is  done  by  running  multiple  experiments  in  order  to 
select  the  best  Start  State,  i.e.,  the  best  initial 
configuration  of  all  the  friendly  agents  involved  in  the 
operation.  After  the  actual  engagement,  the  control  is 
conducted  in  real  time  by  multiple  re-planning  by  taking 
into  account  actual  advancement  of  agents,  actual 
losses/gains,  and  changes  of  mobility.  Similar  planning 
and  real-time  control  of  operations  is  conducted  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  each  team  and  each  military  unit. 

A  variety  of  computers  at  the  battlefield  and  at  the 
GOCC  run  the  LG  Engine  (LGE),  a  generic  software 
platform  tuned  to  combat  simulations.  All  the  computers 
are  linked;  they  exchange  data  over  the  network.  For  the 
models  of  extremely  high  dimension,  the  LGE  and  the 
computer  network  may  be  reconfigured  for  the 
distributed  parallel  computations.  The  LGE  requires 
different  tuning  for  different  levels  of  command  and 
control.  In  the  past,  such  tuning  has  been  done  by  the 
military  experts  without  the  assistance  of  LG.  In  our 
imaginary  scenario,  the  LGE  would  provide  guidance  for 
the  experts  throughout  this  tuning. 

A  global  mission  planned  and  executed  by  GOCC 
would  require  extensive  coordinated  actions  including 
underwater  maneuvering,  space  satellite  hunting,  and 
Internet  cyberwar  actions.  A  number  of  LG  strategies 
and  strategic  patterns  guiding  this  mission  would  have 
been  retrieved  from  the  LG  Strategic  Data  Base  (LG 
SDB).  The  main  advantage  of  LG  is  the  immediate 
generation  of  a  strategy  in  the  original  situation.  In 
addition,  the  LG  strategies  and  patterns  retrieved  from 
the  LG  SDB  would  allow  us  to  obtain  more 
comprehensive  solutions  by  significantly  expanding  the 
horizon  during  a  limited  time  frame.  Moreover,  the 
retrieved  strategies  and  patterns  would  allow  us  to  verify 
strategies  leading  to  familiar  patterns  of  successful 
operations  and  to  avoid  strategies  leading  to  known 
failures. 


The  LG  SDB  strategies  have  actually  been  developed 
not  only  during  past  military  operations.  The  LG  SDB  is 
a  growing  collection  of  numerous  brilliant  strategies 
discovered  in  various  problem  domains  including 
efficient  re-construction  of  the  legacy  software  and 
intelligent  manufacturing.  Many  of  those  strategies  are 
optimal.  One  of  the  theoretical  results  on  optimality  of 
LG  strategies  is  included  in  this  paper. 

The  new  original  strategies  generated  in  the  course  of 
the  global  mission  have  been  stored  in  the  LG  SDB. 
These  strategies  usually  carry  the  significant  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  domain  experts,  ranging  from 
Lieutenants  to  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  knowledge  of  such 
experts  has  been  stripped  of  unimportant  details, 
formalized  and  included  in  the  general  LG  framework  at 
the  stage  of  the  LGE’s  tuning.  The  enriched  LG 
strategies  would  also  allow  us  to  transfer  this  knowledge 
to  a  variety  of  different  problem  domains. 

2 .  ABSTRACT  BOARD  GAMES  (ABG)  AND 
STRATEGIES 

To  solve  the  problem  of  systems  control,  we  view  the 
state  transition  process  of  a  system  as  a 
contest/cooperation  between  several  competing/ 
cooperating  agents  (or  players),  one  of  which  may  be 
Controlling-Agent  (The  Friend).  When  there  are  only 
two  competing  agents,  we’ll  call  the  other  agent  (player) 
the  Opposing-Agent  (the  Adversary).  For  simplicity 
sake,  and  also  since  the  case  of  two  competing  agents  is 
a  common  occurrence,  we’ll  mostly  limit  our 
introductory  discussion  to  that  case. 

Similar  to  the  Controlling-Agent,  the  Opposing-Agent 
exercises  at  least  a  partial  influence  over  the  state 
transitions  and,  in  contrast  to  the  Control  ling- Agent,  its 
purpose  is  either  to  guide  the  controlled  process  to  a 
point  where  the  constraint  would  be  violated  or  to 
prevent  reaching  the  goal.  Note  that  in  these  games 
concurrent  moves  by  the  players  are  permitted,  in 
contrast  to  conventional  games. 

Within  the  ABGs  area,  the  state  is  modeled  by  placement 
of  various  objects  (called  pieces  or  mobile  agents)  on  an 
abstract  board.  The  state  transitions  are  defined  by 
moving  the  pieces  on  the  board,  adding  the  pieces,  or 
eliminating  the  pieces  from  the  board.  ABGs  were 
defined  in  [1 1,9]  by  expanding  on  graph-games  defined 
in  [10,12]. 

A  state  strategy  for  a  player  A,  is  an  input-output 
automaton  accepting  the  packet-moves  of  as  input,  and 
outputting  moves  for  A,.  The  input  is  used  for 
memorizing  some  information  about  the  play  (limited  by 
the  memory  of  the  automaton),  whereas  the  output  is 
used  to  guide  the  behavior  of  A/  during  the  play.  A  state- 
strategy  for  alternating  two  player  games  is  illustrated  on 
Figure  2. 
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Figure  1.  Application  of  a  state-strategy 

3.  BASICS  OF  LG 


The  LG  approach  is  applicable  to  a  class  of 
concurrent  multi-agent  systems.  Consider  two  types  of 
agents.  Agents  of  the  top  level,  the  super-agents  (also 
known  as  the  players),  are  fully  capable  of  acting  by 
means  a  number  of  mobile  entities  called  the  (local) 
agents  (or  pieces).  The  environment  may  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  movements  of  agents.  Some  of 
the  locations  may  be  reachable  in  a  certain  number  of 
steps,  others  may  not  be  reachable  at  all.  Consider 
systems  with  two  super-agents  that  oppose  each  other. 
They  are  called  the  opposing  sides.  Usually,  they  pursue 
opposing  goals.  Each  of  them  controls  a  team  of  local 
agents  whose  freedom  of  operation  is  restricted  within 
the  framework  dictated  by  the  respective  player.  The 
level  of  such  restriction  varies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
local  agents  may  not  have  any  freedom  at  all,  i.e.,  each  is 
fully  controlled  by  the  respective  player.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  LG  tools  are  also  applicable  to  models  where 
the  local  agents  are  less  constrained,  and  operate 
autonomously  with  some  distributed  intelligence. 


X  =  {x/}  is  a  finite  set  of  points  or  locations  of  elements; 

P  =  {/?;}  is  a  finite  set  of  elements,  (also  called  pieces)  P 
is  a  union  of  two  disjoint  subsets  Pi  and  P2  called  the 
opposing  sides', 

Rp{x,y)  is  a  set  of  binary  relations  of  reachability  in  X, 
where  (x,  y)e  X,  /?€  P); 

val  is  a  function  on  P  with  positive  integer  values 
describing  the  values  of  elements; 

SPACE  is  the  state  space.  A  state  Sg  SPACE  consists  of 
a  partial  function  of  placement  of  the  form  ON: 
P-4X  and  of  some  additional  parameters. 

The  value  ONs(p)  =  x  means  that  element  p  occupies 
location  x  at  state  S.  When  there  is  no  confusion  we 
will  write  ON  instead  of  ONs.  To  describe  the 
function  ON  for  a  state  S,  we  may  write  equations  of 
the  form  ON(/?)  =  x  (called  the  placement  equations) 
for  all  elements  p  where  ON  is  defined. 

The  additional  parameters  of  a  state  may  be  various 
finite  automata.  E.g.,  the  state  of  an  alternating 
Complex  System  may  include  a  two-valued 
automaton  describing  the  player  whose  turn  is  to 
move  at  the  state.' 

Si  and  St  are  the  sets  of  initial  and  target  states, 
respectively.  Often  in  case  of  only  two  players,  S,  is 
the  union  of  three  sets,  St*,  the  winning  states  for  the 
first  player,  St“,  the  winning  states  for  the  second 
player,  and  St‘,  representing  the  draw  states. 


In  the  following  sections  we  shall  describe  a  formal 
representation  of  a  multi-agent  system  as  an  abstract 
board  game,  i.e.,  as  a  sub-class  of  Complex  Systems. 

3.1  Abstract  Board  Gaines  as  a  Subclass  of  Complex 
Systems 

In  this  section,  we  define  a  ‘‘discrete  universe”  by 
observing  “the  laws  of  discrete  physics”.  The  problems 
in  such  universe  are  very  close  to  the  board  games  like 
chess,  checkers,  etc.  An  abstract  board  or  an  area  of  the 
discrete  universe,  is  represented  by  an  arbitrary  finite  set 
X.  Abstract  pieces  (also  called  the  elements),  represent 
the  local  agents  standing  or  moving  with  a  constant 
speed.  We  introduce  such  actions  as  movements, 
destruction  of  agents  (removal  from  the  system), 
collision,  and  collision  avoidance.  For  the  alternating 
concurrent  (AC)  and  totally  concurrent  (TC)  systems,  we 
introduce  concurrent  movement. 

DEFINITION  1 .  Complex  System  is  the  following  eight¬ 
tuple: 

<X,  P,  R;,,  SPACE,  val,  S„  S„  TR), 

where 


Figure  2.  Complex  Systems:  TRANSIT10N(p,x,y) 

TR  is  the  set  of  all  permissible  state  transitions.  There 
are  various  means  to  describe  the  state  transitions. 
Usually  it  is  done  via  a  collection  of  the  game  rules. 
E.g.,  a  rule  can  be  described  by  (1)  the  guard 
describing  the  applicability  of  the  rule  to  the  source 
state;  (2)  the  remove  list  consisting  of  the  placement 
equations  of  the  pieces  to  be  removed  from  the 
board;  and  (3)  the  add  list  consisting  of  the 
placement  equations  of  the  pieces  to  be  added  to  the 
board.  Finally,  the  guard  may  be  described  via  an 
applicability  list  consisting  of  items  pertaining  to  the 
individual  pieces,  e.g.,  of  the  form  ON(p)  =  x  a 

RAt)- 
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In  case  of  two  players,  the  goal  of  each  side  could  be 
to  reach  a  state  within  its  corresponding  subset  of  target 
states,  (i.e.,  or  St^)  or,  at  least,  a  draw  state  from  St^ 
Thus  the  problem  of  finding  the  optimal  operation  of  the 
System  may  be  represented  as  a  problem  of  searching  for 
a  sequence  of  transitions  that  would  lead  from  the  Start 
State  in  Sj  to  a  target  state  in  S,  and  such  that  each  side 
would  make  only  the  best  moves. 

Loosely  speaking,  a  game  strategy  is  an  algorithm  to 
select  moves.  Solving  a  Complex  System  means  finding 
such  a  strategy  for  one  side,  that  would  guarantee  that 
the  desirable  subset  of  target  states,  St^  St^,  or  St^  will  be 
reached  (assuming  that  the  other  side  makes  arbitrary 
moves). 

DEFINITION  2.  Complex  Systems  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

An  Alternating  Serial  (AS)  system  is  the  alternating 
Complex  System  where  only  one  element  at  a  time 
can  move  (plus  some  of  the  opposing  elements 
located  at  the  destination  of  this  move  are  destroyed). 
The  opposing  sides  alternate  turns; 

An  Alternating  Concurrent  (AC)  system  is  the 
alternating  Complex  System  where  all,  some,  or 
none  of  the  elements  of  one  side  can  move 
simultaneously  (plus  some  the  opposing  elements 
located  at  the  destinations  of  the  concurrent  moves 
may  be  destroyed).  The  opposing  sides  alternate 
turns. 

A  Totally  Concurrent  (TC)  system  is  the  Complex 
System  where  all,  some,  or  none  of  the  elements  of 
both  sides  can  move  simultaneously  or  be  destroyed. 

The  general  class  of  Complex  Systems 
(DEFINITION  1)  does  not  include  the  concept  of  a 
block,  i.e,,  several  elements  of  the  same  side  can  occupy 
the  same  location  at  the  same  state.  Also,  an  element  can 
move  to  any  reachable  location.  In  that  sense,  an  element 
can  “cross  over”  any  reachable  location,  whether  it  is 
occupied  or  not.  Classes  of  Complex  Systems  where 
some  of  the  elements  are  prohibited  from  crossing  the 
points  occupied  by  another  element  are  defined  in  [9]  as 
Complex  Systems  with  blocked  destinations  and  beams. 
General  Complex  Systems  do  not  cover  agents  with 
variable  speed.  This  class  of  agents  is  important  for 
solving  real  world  problems.  A  class  of  Complex 
Systems  with  elements  with  variable  speed  is  introduced 
in  [9].  Along  these  lines,  the  Complex  Systems  from 
DEFINITION  1  are  the  Complex  Systems  with  constant 
speed  which  means  that  acceleration  a  =  0,  for  all 
elements  and  all  states. 

To  apply  the  LG  algorithm  to  various  problem 
domains,  we  have  to  reflect  all  of  the  components  of  the 
Complex  System:  the  operational  district  X,  the  set  of 


mobile  units  P,  their  relations  of  reachability  R^(x,  y\ 
etc.  One  of  the  most  natural  applications  of  LG  is  the 
class  of  combat  command  and  control  (combat  c^) 
problems  where  explicit  mobile  entities  are  organized  in 
adversarial  teams.  LG  allows  to  model  land,  undersea, 
air/space  operations  including  near  Earth  and  far  space 
combat.  Examples  of  Complex  Systems  for  different 
problem  domains  are  considered  in  [9]. 

To  solve  Complex  Systems,  we  could  use  formal 
methods  like  those  in  theproblem-solving  system 
STRIPS  [1],  nonlinear  planner  NOAH  [4],  or  in  other 
planning  systems.  In  all  cases,  in  order  to  find  a  strategy, 
we  would  have  to  search  the  state  space  employing,  for 
example,  mini-max  search  algorithms  with  alpha-beta 
pruning  [3].  However,  the  size  of  the  search  space, 
especially,  for  real-world  problems,  though  reduced  by 
pruning,  is  still  astronomical  [2].  Thus,  in  practice, 
hardly  any  solution  would  be  obtained  for  such  complex 
problem  as  combat  c^. 

3,2  A  Survey  of  LG  Tools 

The  formalization  of  abstract  board  games  discussed 
in  Section  3.1  is  not  unique.  This  class  of  problems  could 
be  formally  represented  via  numerous  existing 
techniques,  where  the  majority  of  representations  are 
equivalent.  However,  within  LG,  the  chosen 
representation  of  the  problem  statement  is  coupled  with 
the  formal  representation  of  the  method  used  to  solve  it. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  LG  approach  is  that 
it  serves  as  a  foundation  and  a  mathematical 
environment  for  the  formal  representation  of  the 
dynamic  hierarchy  of  subsystems. 

Within  LG,  we  assume  that  each  super-agent 
develops  a  model  of  the  opposing  side  and  it  operates  by 
the  assumption  that  the  adversary  will  do  its  best  within 
this  model.  The  model  is  used  for  planning  the  agent’s 
actions  and  choosing  the  optimal  one.  The  model  also 
establishes  local  goals  for  local  agents.  These  local  goals 
are  coordinated  with  the  global  goal  of  the  corresponding 
super-agent.  The  system  of  local  agents  is  decomposed 
into  subsystems  striving  to  attain  these  goals.  For 
example,  each  second  level  subsystem  includes  local 
agents  of  both  opposing  sides:  the  goal  of  one  side  is  to 
attack  and  destroy  another  side’s  local  agent  (a  target), 
while  the  opposing  side  tries  to  protect  it.  In  the  robot 
control,  for  example,  it  means  the  following.  (1) 
Selection  of  a  pair  of  robots  of  opposing  sides:  one  -  as 
an  attacking  element,  and  the  other  -  as  a  local  target.  (2) 
Generation  of  the  local  paths  for  approaching  the  target. 
(3)  Generation  of  the  paths  of  other  robots  supporting  the 
attack  or  protecting  the  target  Achieving  the  local  goals 
is  intended  to  help  the  respective  super-agent  to  achieve 
the  global  one.  The  model  is  dynamic:  after  every  action, 
which  may  include  concurrent  movements  of  agents  of 
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both  sides,  it  is  updated  taking  into  account  the  new 
situation. 

3.2.  J  Trajectories. 

The  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy  of  subsystems  is  a 
trajectory,  i.e.,  a  path,  with  an  entity  moving  along  it. 
When  the  entity  moves  forward,  part  of  a  trajectory  that 
is  left  behind  may  disappear,  and  re-appear  again,  when 
an  entity  would  backtrack  during  the  search  to  explore 
another  path.  In  LG  trajectories  are  represented  as  strings 
of  symbols. 

A  trajectory^  for  an  element  p  of  P  with  the  beginning 
at  xe  X  and  the  end  at  ye  X  (where  a*  ^y)  with  the  length 
/  is  the  following  formal  string  /  =  a(Ao)a(A|)  ...  a{xD 
(with  A  =  Ao  and  y  ~  xj)  over  the  alphabet  {a}x  X.  The 
alphabet  is  further  restricted  as  follows.  Each  successive 
point  A,>i  is  reachable  from  the  previous  point  a„  i.e., 
A/+i)  holds  for  /  =  0,  1,  /-I;  element p  stands  at 

the  point  x:  ON(p)  =  x  at  a  state  S  of  the  Complex 
System.  A  set  of  trajectories  Lt“(S)  of  the  length  less 
than  or  equal  H  is  called  the  Language  of  Trajectories  in 
state  S  within  horizon  H. 

Formal  tools,  i.e.,  grammars  of  trajectories  [9], 
generate  various  kinds  of  trajectories  encountered  in  a 
number  of  problem  domains,  e.g.,  a  shortest  path,  a  path 
going  around  obstacles,  etc. 


Figure  3.  Shortest  and  admissible  trajectories 
3. 2. 2  Networks  of  Trajectories 


Figure  4.  A  network  of  trajectories 

A  trajectory  of  n**'  degree  consists  of  n  shortest 
trajectories.  Admissible  trajectories  are  the  trajectories  of 
2"^  degree.  LG  provides  efficient  algorithms  for 
generating  of  trajectories.  Usually,  only  the  shortest  and 


admissible  trajectories  are  employed.  Figure  3  illustrates 
some  of  the  shortest  and  admissible  trajectories 
employed  in  the  example  from  Section  4. 

At  the  higher  levels  of  the  hierarchy  are  networks  of 
trajectories  (with  their  entities).  Every  network  has  its 
ultimate  goal  related  to  a  specific  location,  the  final 
destination.  A  number  of  types  of  networks  were 
introduced:  webs,  Zones  which  include  attack  Zones, 
domination  Zones,  retreat  Zones,  etc.  Every  network 
includes  elements  participating  in  achieving  the  ultimate 
goal.  This  participation  is  threefold.  Elements  of  one  side 
pursue  their  goal  by  moving,  protecting  each  other,  and 
destroying  the  enemies.  Elements  of  the  other  side,  by 
similar  actions,  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  opponent 
from  achieving  the  goal.  An  example  of  such  network  is 
shown  on  Figure  4. 

The  basic  idea  behind  these  networks  is  as  follows. 
Element  /?o  should  move  along  the  main  trajectory 
<i(l)fl(2)/i(3)fl(4)/i(5)  to  reach  the  ending  point  5  and 
remove  the  target  (an  opposing  element).  Naturally, 
the  opposing  elements  should  try  to  obstruct  these 
movements  by  “dominating”  the  intermediate  points  of 
the  main  trajectory.  They  should  come  closer  to  these 
points  (to  point  4  in  Fig.  3.1)  and  remove  element  po 
after  its  arrival  (at  point  4).  For  this  purpose,  elements 
or  q2  should  move  along  the  trajectories  a(6)a(7)fl(4)  and 
fl(8)fl(9)<i(4),  respectively,  and  wait  (if  necessary)  on  the 
next  to  last  point  (7  or  9)  for  the  arrival  of  the  element  po 
at  point  4.  Similarly,  element  pi  of  the  same  side  as  po 
might  try  to  obstruct  the  movement  of  q2  by  dominating 
point  9  along  the  trajectory  a(13)a(9).  It  makes  sense  for 
the  opposing  side  to  employ  the  trajectory 
fl(l  l)fl(12)fl(9)  of  element  qi  to  prevent  this  domination. 

An  element  can  participate  in  many  networks 
simultaneously.  With  respect  to  this,  the  timing-related 
considerations  with  respect  to  the  movements  of 
elements  are  of  significant  import.  For  example,  if  an 
element  has  enough  time  to  move  along  a  trajectory  to 
intercept  an  opposing  element,  this  trajectory  would  be 
included  in  the  network  and  the  movement  would  be 
allowed.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  trajectory  would  be 
dropped.  In  a  network,  parts  of  trajectories,  as  well  as 
bundles  of  trajectories,  together  with  their  entities  may 
be  eliminated  when  movement  along  them  would  not 
make  sense  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  goal.  This  may 
be  related  to  the  timing,  the  state  configuration,  or  other 
reasons.  Calculations  of  time  and  other  factors  related  to 
the  network  construction  and  re-construction  are  done 
within  each  network  independently.  For  this  purpose,  the 
other  networks  would  be  ignored.  A  networks  can  be 
connected  with  another  one  if  the  ultimate  goal  of  one  of 
them  becomes  the  goal  of  the  joint  network,  while  the 
goals  of  the  components  would  become  subordinate  to 
the  main  goal.  One  of  the  major  types  of  networks,  the 
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attack  Zone,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

Networks  may  be  formalized  as  strings  of  symbols 
over  the  alphabet  {r}xPxLt”(S)xTIME_BOUND,  where 
/  is  a  symbol,  Lt”(S)  is  the  Language  of  Trajectories  in 
state  S  within  horizon  H,  P  are  elements  of  S,  and 
TIME  BOUND  is  a  finite  set  of  time  bounds  T  measured 
by  non-negative  integers.  Various  types  of  networks  are 
distinguished  by  the  respective  restrictions  of  this 
alphabet.  Grammars  of  networks  are  considered  in  [9]. 

The  attack  Zone  shown  in  Figure  4  is  represented  as 
follows: 

Z  =  r(po,a(l)a(2M3M4M5),5)  /(q3,a(6)a(7M4),4) 
/(q„«(8)a(9)a(4),4)  /(p„a(l  3M9),3) 

1 1 M 1 2M9),3)  /(p3,«(  1 0)fl(  1 2), 2) 

Consider  the  movements  of  elements  shown  in  Figure 
4  in  order  to  explain  the  reasoning  behind  the 
construction  of  this  Zone.  Assume  that  the  goal  of  White 
is  to  remove  target  q^,  while  the  goal  of  Black  is  to 
protect  it.  Also,  assume  that  Black  and  White  alternate 
turns.  Black  starts  first  to  move  elements  q:  or  qs  to 
intercept  element  po.  White  follows  in  its  turn  by  moving 
element  po  to  the  target.  Only  those  Black’s  trajectories 
are  to  be  included  in  the  Zone  where  the  movement  of 
the  element  makes  sense,  i.e.,  the  length  of  the  trajectory 
is  less  than  {or  equal)  the  amount  of  time  (time  bound  t) 
allotted  to  it.  For  example,  the  movement  along  the 
trajectories  a(6)a(7)fl(4)  and  a(8)fl(9)<i(4)  makes  sense, 
because  they  are  of  length  2  and  time  allotted  equals  4: 
each  of  the  elements  has  4  time  intervals  to  reach  point  4 
to  intercept  element  po,  assuming  that  Black  starts  first 
and  Po  would  go  along  the  main  trajectory  without  delay. 
By  definition,  the  trajectories  of  White's  elements 
(except  Po)  could  only  be  of  the  length  1,  e.g.,  a(13)a(9) 
or  «(l0)a(12).  Because  element  pi  can  intercept  element 
q:  at  point  9,  Black’s  trajectory  fl(l  l)fl(12)«(9)  of  the 
element  qi  should  be  included:  qi  has  enough  time  for 
movement  to  prevent  this  interception.  The  total  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  the  whole  bundle  of  Black’s 
trajectories  connected  (directly  or  indirectly)  with  a 
given  point  of  the  main  trajectory  is  determined  by  the 
ordinal  number  of  that  point.  For  example,  for  point  4,  it 
is  equal  to  4  time  intervals.  This  number  gives  us  the 
value  of  time  bound  t  for  the  intercepting  trajectories 
connected  with  the  main  trajectory  at  point  4. 

An  attack  Zone  consists  of  several  kinds  of 
trajectories: 

-  the  main  trajectory,  representing  a  path  for  an 
agent  of  one  of  the  players  (called  the  main  player 
of  the  Zone)  to  attack  a  vital  target.  E.g., 
t(poMl)Si(2)z(3)z(4)z(5),5)  on  Figure  4  or  the 
trajectory  for  the  Blue  bomber  UAV  to  attack  the 
Red  radar  (from  (5,5)  to  (7,8)  on  Figure  5. 


-  negation  trajectories,  each  representing  a  path 
for  an  agent  of  an  opponent  of  the  main  player  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  the  agent  of  the  main 
player  along  the  main  trajectory.  E.g., 
t(qsM6)B(7)B(4),4)  and  X(q2,^(8)2i(9)2i(4),4)  on 
Figure  4  or  the  trajectory  for  the  Red  Fighter  to 
attack  the  Blue  Bomber  (from  (1,1)  to  (5,5)  on 
Figure  5. 

-  2”^^  negation  trajectories,  each  representing  a  path 

for  an  agent  of  the  main  player  to  hinder  the 
advancement  of  an  agent  of  an  opposing  player 
along  a  1^^  negation  trajectory.  E.g., 

t(piMl3)^(9),3)  and  i(p2MlO)2i(l2),2)  on  Figure 
4  or  the  trajectory  for  the  Blue  Fighter  to  attack  the 
Red  Fighter  (from  (13,9)  to  (9,5)  on  Figure  5. 

-  negation  trajectories, ... 


Figure  5.  A  Zone  from  the  4AFBE  example 

The  set  of  various  other  networks  is  represented  in 
LG  as  a  set  of  Languages  of  Webs,  Zones,  etc.  [9]. 

3.2.3  LG  Search  Trees 

To  generate  a  move  in  the  Start  State  of  a  Complex 
System,  we  initiate  the  search  procedure.  This  procedure 
is  not  a  usual  search  over  a  data  structure  but  the 
construction  of  optimal  (sub-optimal)  variants  of 
transitions  leading  from  the  Start  State  to  the  target 
states.  These  variants  will  reflect  the  best  LG  strategy  for 
one  side  assuming  that  the  opposing  side  follows  its  own 
best  LG  strategy  at  every  state.  This  construction  does 
not  happen  as  a  one-time  action.  It  begins  at  the  Start 
State,  then  the  system  moves  to  a  new  state  while 
pursuing  one  of  the  local  goals.  The  set  of  local  goals  is 
generated  employing  trajectories  and  networks.  At  the 
new  state,  a  set  of  local  goals  is  re-constructed,  which 
leads  to  the  third  state,  and  so  on.  While  these  local  goals 
are  certain  sets  of  states  of  a  Complex  System,  they  are 
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described  in  terms  of  desirable  events  with  respect  to  the 
elements  of  subsystems  and  their  locations.  For  example, 
element  po  should  reach  the  specific  location  and/or 
destroy  the  opposing  element  q4.  Another  element  qi 
should  prevent  this  event  by  intercepting  po,  etc.  These 
descriptions  are  formalized  in  the  Language  of  Zones 
(see  above).  Various  types  of  Zones  reflect  various  types 
of  local  goals,  while  the  trajectories  within  a  Zone  reflect 
the  set  of  paths  for  a  group  of  elements  to  pursue  these 
local  goals. 

The  result  of  the  above  search  procedure  is 
represented  via  another  LG  tool  called  the  LG  Search 
Tree.  Those  trees,  see  Figure  6,  represent  local  optimal 
strategies  for  both  players.  The  final  strategy  is 
represented  by  generation  of  successive  LG  search  trees. 


1  ^ 

^(9,5r(9,4);(6,7)  (4,5)-(6,7)^  ^ 

(7,7r(7,8);(7.8)*(  1 3,2n  1 3,1 

Figure  6.  The  LG  search  tree  for  the  4AFBE  example 
and  a  supplemental  non-optimal  branch 

In  the  case  of  totally  concurrent  games  (see  Section 
3.2.4),  every  node  of  the  LG  search  tree  (see  Figure  6 
and  Section  4)  represents  a  concurrent  move  involving 
all  the  components.  Three  kinds  of  component  moves  are 
employed: 

•  normal,  e.g.,  (13,9)-(1 1,7)  for  the  Blue  Fighter; 

•  eliminating,  e.g.,  (9,5)-(l  1,3):(12,1)  means  that  the 
Blue  fighter  moves  and  eliminate  the  Red  Bomber  at 
(12,1); 

•  terminal,  e.g.,  (4,5)-(6,7)x  means  that  the  Blue 
fighter  moves  and  is  destroyed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  actually  reach  the  local  goals  for 
both  sides.  One  of  the  opposing  sides  will  usually 
prevent  this  mutual  success  by  reaching  its  local  goal 
first,  e.g.,  by  protecting  the  target  element  successfully. 
However,  new  local  goals  may  appear  within  the 
horizon,  and  the  pursuit  continues.  It  is  our  assumption 
that  by  moving  from  one  local  goal  to  another  (or  just  by 
pursuing  them)  we  will  eventually  reach  the  global  goal, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  a  satisfactory  or,  perhaps,  an 
optimal  solution.  The  optimality  holds  for  the  class  of 
Reti-like  (RL)  problems  (Section  3.2.4).  It  is  likely  that 
the  result  of  optimality  can  be  generalized  beyond  the 
class  of  RL  problems.  In  the  meantime,  our  assumption 


is  supported  by  the  fact  that  highly-skilled  experts  in 
various  problem  domains  (including  chess)  evaluate  the 
LG  solutions  as  solutions  of  high  quality,  and  they  are 
precisely  the  best  known  solutions. 

3.2.4  The  LG  Quality  Function 

The  LG  approach  avoids  extensive  search  by  outright 
rejection  of  trajectories  and  zones  of  inferior  quality.  The 
quality  function  measures  several  characteristics, 
including  the  following: 

•  Passability  (of  trajectories  and  zones) 

-  LG  internal  mechanisms: 

*  obstacles  for  trajectories,  either  physical  or 
passing  through  the  weapons  range  of  an 
adversarial  agent.  If  those  are  present,  the 
respective  trajectory  is  impassable. 

*  final  material  loss  for  zones.  If  executing  an 
attack  zone  would  cause  predetermined  material 
loss,  the  zone  would  be  considered  impassable. 

”  External  mechanisms: 

*  Another  control  theory  method  may  determine 
that  an  LG  trajectory  is  not  achievable 

*  Intelligence  reports  that  the  enemy  would  not 
undertake  certain  actions 

•  Length  (for  trajectories). 

•  Material  index  (trajectories  and  zones). 

•  Sharing  Zones  (trajectories).  If  a  trajectory  is  in 
more  than  one  zone,  its  quality  significantly 
increase. 

•  Coverage  (trajectories  and  zones).  If  a  trajectory 
contains  a  location  such  that  all  of  its  possible  exits 
are  within  the  weapons  range  of  a  potentially  good 
enemy  move,  its  quality  decreases. 

Finally  the  quality  function  is  recursive  and  is  computed 
during  several  iterations  permitting  to  reject  increasing 
number  of  trajectories  and  zones. 

3,3  RL  Problems 

In  various  publications  listed  in  (Stilman,2000),  we 
considered  a  series  of  examples  of  combat  simulation 
problems.  These  were  various  generalizations  of  the  R. 
Reti  chess  endgame  (1920),  specifically,  the  problems 
with  4  mobile  agents  for  2D/3D  operational  district  and 
various  types  of  serial/concurrent  combat.  All  of  them 
and  many  different,  significantly  more  complex, 
problems  have  been  solved  employing  the  LG  strategies 
[9].  What  is  particularly  interesting  about  this  series  of 
the  4-agent  problems  is  that  they  can  be  unified  as  one 
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class  of  problems,  the  Reti-like  (RL)  problems. 

DEFINITION  3.  Reti-like  problems  (RL)  is  the  class 
of  Complex  Systems  (abstract  board  games)  that  is 
defined  as  follows. 

The  operational  district  X  is  a  ^/-dimensional  (dD) 
cube  with  each  side  of  size  n.  The  district  includes 
locations.  Ever}'  location  is  given  by  the  d-vector  of 
integer  coordinates  x  =  (x),  X2, ...,  xa),  x  eZ‘'. 

Set  P  includes  four  mobile  agents  that  are  organized 
in  two  opposing  sides,  P,  and  Pj,  (which  we  will 
verbalize  as  Black  and  White).  Each  team  includes  a 
STATION  and  an  INTERCEPTOR;  for  problems  with 
2D  operational  district  they  are  called  a  BOMBER  and  a 
FIGHTER,  respectively. 

A  STATION  can  move  straight  ahead  towards  the 
goal  area,  one  location  at  a  time.  The  goal  location  is 
within  the  cube  X.  Thus,  the  movements  of  a  STATION 
can  be  reflected  by  incrementing  (by  1)  one  of  its 
coordinates,  e.g.,  x^,  Xs+l,Xs+2,  etc.,  and  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  coordinates  unchanged.  After  reaching  its  goal,  a 
STATION  becomes  immobile.  The  goal  location  is  the 
safe  location  for  the  respective  STATION;  if  it  reaches 
this  location  and  stays  there  for  at  least  one  time  interval, 
it  cannot  be  destroyed.  A  STATION  has  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  the  opposing  INTERCEPTOR  at 
the  forward  adjacent  diagonal  locations.  To  formally 
define  this  set,  let  us  introduce  the  set  of  locations 
adjacent  to  location  x,  ADJACENT(a).  This  set  of 
locations  can  be  described  by  incrementing  (by  1)  an 
arbitrary  number  of  coordinates  (at  least  one)  of  a  =  (A), 
X2,  xj)  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  coordinates 
unchanged,  i.e., 

ADJACENT(a)  =  (y  I y  =  Oi , >'2, ..., yd)  AX  A 
V/6[l..r/l  (yi  =  XiV\y,-Xi\  =  1)} 

Thus,  a  STATION  located  at  a  can  destroy  the  opposing 
INTERCEPTOR  at  the  locations  from  ADJACENT(a). 

An  INTERCEPTOR  can  move  to  any  adjacent 
location  within  the  cube  X.  If  an  INTERCEPTOR  is  at 
location  x  then  the  relation  of  reachability 
RinTERCEPTOR(^.  y)  holds  ifye  ADJACENT(a).  An 
INTERCEPTOR  is  able  to  destroy  an  opposing 
STATION  by  approaching  its  location  from  any 
direction  and  moving  to  this  location.  Then,  the 
STATION  is  removed  from  the  Complex  System  during 
the  same  time  interval.  If  a  STATION  comes  to  the 
location,  where  the  opposing  INTERCEPTOR  is,  it  is 
destroyed  and  removed  from  the  Complex  System  as 
well.  An  INTERCEPTOR  is  capable  of  protecting  its 
friendly  STATION.  In  this  case,  the  joint  protective 
power  of  the  combined  weapons  of  the  friendly 
STATION  and  the  INTERCEPTOR  (from  any  location 
adjacent  to  the  STATION)  can  protect  the  STATION 


from  interception. 

Let  us  identify  three  subclasses  of  problems  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  the  Complex  System.  They  are  alternating 
serial  (AS),  alternating  concurrent  (AC),  and  totally 
concurrent  (TC).  The  rest  of  the  definition  is  different  for 
each  of  the  subclasses. 

Alternating  serial  (ASRL)  problems  include  problems  in 
which  only  one  agent  at  a  time  can  move;  also. 
White  and  Black  alternate  turns.  Additionally,  for  the 
AS  problems  the  following  goals  hold.  The  goal  of 
each  side  is  to  reach  the  set  of  winning  target  states 
where  the  opposing  STATION  is  destroyed  and  the 
friendly  STATION  reached  its  goal  location  and  has 
been  safe  for  at  least  one  time  interval  thereafter.  If 
this  is  impossible  for  a  given  side,  then  its  goal 
would  be  to  reach  the  draw  target  states,  where  both 
STATIONS  reached  their  goal  locations  and  stay  safe 
for  at  least  one  time  interval,  or  where  both 
STATIONS  are  destroyed  before  they  reach  their 
targets  or  immediately  thereafter. 

Alternating  concurrent  (ACRL)  problems  include 
problems  in  which  agents  of  the  same  side  can  move 
simultaneously,  while  White  and  Black  alternate 
turns.  Additionally,  for  AC  problems  the  following 
conditions  and  goals  hold.  A  STATION  is  vulnerable 
not  only  to  the  opposing  INTERCEPTOR  attack  but 
also  to  the  explosion  of  another  STATION.  If  an 
INTERCEPTOR  would  hit  the  opposing  STATION 
while  the  latter  is  not  at  its  goal  location,  and  if  the 
friendly  STATION  is  moving  during  the  hit,  it  would 
be  destroyed  as  well  as  a  result  of  the  opposing 
STATION  explosion.  If  the  friendly  STATION  is  not 
moving  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  safe.  The  goals 
for  each  side  are  the  same  as  for  the  serial  problems. 

Totally  concurrent  (TCRL)  problems  include  problems 
in  which  all  the  agents  can  move  simultaneously. 
Additionally,  for  TC  problems  the  following 
conditions  and  goals  hold.  A  STATION  cannot  move 
and  destroy  the  opposing  INTERCEPTOR  at  the 
forward  adjacent  diagonal  locations.  Additional 
vulnerability  of  the  STATIONS  is  the  same  as  for  the 
ASRL  problems.  The  goal  of  each  side  is  to  reach  the 
set  of  winning  target  states  where  the  opposing 
STATION  is  destroyed  and  the  friendly  STATION 
reached  safely  its  goal  location.  If  this  is  impossible 
for  a  given  side,  then  its  goal  is  to  reach  the  draw 
target  states  where  both  STATIONS  reached  safely 
their  goal  locations  or  both  STATIONS  are  destroyed 
before  they  reach  their  goalsor  at  their  destinations. 
TCRL  problems  are  the  models  of  abstract  board 
games  with  incomplete  information  (about  the 
current  move).  Therefore,  a  deterministic  strategy 
may  not  exist;  the  actual  strategy  can  be 
implemented  with  certain  probability  (Stilman,2000). 
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THEOREM  1.  A  Reti-like  problem  with  an  arbitrary 
Start  State,  dimension  d,  and  size  n  of  the  operational 
district  can  be  solved  by  construction  of  an  LG  strategy 
(without  a  game  tree  search).  This  strategy  is  an  optimal 
solution.  The  LG  algorithm  runs  in  polynomial  time, 
on  the  class  of  RL  problems. 


Figure  7.  The  State  Space  Chart 

The  proof  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  includes 
a  formal  description  of  the  full  set  of  strategies  which 
begins  with  the  constructive  expansion  of  the  terminal 
sets  employing  Languages  of  Trajectories  and  Zones. 
This  expansion  allows  us  to  realize  a  decomposition  of 
the  State  Space  in  the  form  of  a  State  Space  Chart  (see 
Figure  7).  The  second  part  of  the  proof  includes  an 
outline  of  the  strategy-candidates  following  the 
guidelines  of  the  State  Space  Chart  (shown  by  arrows  in 
Figure  7)  and  construction  of  one  of  them.  The 
construction  is  accompanied  by  the  proof  of  correctness 
of  the  solution. 

An  approach  based  on  the  conventional  search 
algorithms,  e.g.,  mini-max  search  algorithm  with  alpha- 
beta  pruning,  is  intractable  because  it  generates 
exponential  searches.  It  runs  at  best  in  0(3'^”)  time  [9]. 

An  example  of  the  serial  ASRL  problem  for  an 
arbitrary  size  3D  district  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.2.  Let  us 
introduce  an  wxwxw  district  with  B-STATION  at 
(4,l,w-2).  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.2  as  a  double  black  ring. 
The  W-STATION  is  shown  as  a  double  white  ring.  The 
goal  locations  for  the  W-  and  B-STATIONs,  on  the 
locations  (2,6,1?)  and  (??,I,/7-2),  respectively,  are  shown 
as  gray  cubes.  The  INTERCEPTORS  and  their  locations 
are  also  shown  in  Fig.  4.2.  A  strategy  generated  by  the 
LG  algorithm  for  this  problem  forces  draw  for  White. 
The  key  is  for  W-INTERCEPTOR  to  move  around  the 
main  diagonal  of  the  cube  and  at  some  point  of  time  to 
deviate  from  it  either  towards  the  W-STATION  or 
towards  the  B-STATION. 


Figure  8.  The  3D/4A  AS  RL  problem  for  an  nxnxn 
district 
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Figure  9,  The  2D/4A  TCRL  problem  for  an  nxn  district 

An  example  of  the  TCRL  problem  is  shown  in  Figure 
9.  The  operational  district  X  is  a  2D  nxn  square  grid, 
n>l.  The  W-FIGHTER  located  at  (1,  1),  can  move  to 
any  adjacent  square.  It  can  reach  any  of  the  points  y  e 
{(],  2),  (2,  2),  (2,  1)}  in  one  step,  i.e.,  the  reachability 
^^W-FIGHTER((K  1),  y)  holds.  The  B-BOMBER  from 
(1,2)  can  move  only  straight  ahead,  one  square  at  a  time, 
e.g.,  from  (1,  2)  to  (1,  3),  from  (1,  3)  to  (1,  4),  etc.  The 
B-FIGHTER  located  at  (8,  3)  can  move  to  any  adjacent 
square.  The  W-BOMBER  located  at  (6,  3)  is  analogous 
with  the  B-BOMBER,  i.e.,  it  can  move  only  straight 
ahead  but  in  opposite  direction.  It  can  reach  only  (6,  2) 
in  one  step.  A  strategy  generated  by  the  LG  algorithm 
for  this  problem  is  a  draw  strategy.  The  W- 
INTERCEPTOR  should  move  diagonally  to  (2,2),  (3,3), 
etc.,  and  at  some  point  of  time  deviate  towards  the  W- 
BOMBER  or  the  B-BOMBER.  The  specific  deviation 
depends  on  the  movement  of  Black’s  agents. 

3.4  Difficulties  within  the  Problem  Domains  and 
some  LG  Techniques  to  Overcome  them 

•  Difficulty:  Hard  to  compare  possible  variants: 
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-  Solution:  The  LG  Zone  "quality*'  function  provides 
smooth  comparison 

•  Difficulty:  Uncertain,  to  which  depth  a  variant 
should  be  computed: 

“  Solution:  Two  LG  mechanisms: 

*  “Rolling”  visibility  horizon  for  agents 

*  variant  extrapolated  outcome  function 

•  Difficulty:  Enormous  number  of  variants  of  possible 
behavior  due  to  large  branching  factors.  E.g., 
computation  of  variants  of  depth  3  on  the  infinite 
board  for  the  4AFBE  example  (see  Section  4)  will 
give  us  (9"  *  29")'  ~  3  *  10*“^  variants.: 

-  Solution:  LG  Zones: 

^  structurally  limit  variants  of  possible 
confrontation 

*  only  highest  “quality”  Zones  are  utilized  in 
strategy  generation 

4.  EXAMPLE:  “FOUR  AGENT  FIGHTER- 
BOMBER  ENGAGEMENT”  (4AFBE) 

4.1  Problem  Settings 

4. 1. 1  Initial  Game  Board  State 

In  our  example,  there  are  two  players,  the  Blues  and 
the  Reds.  Each  player  has  a  fighter,  a  UAV  bomber,  and 
a  ground  installation.  The  original  disposition  of  forces 
is  given  on  Figure  10.  We  will  consider  a  totally 
concurrent  game  (see  DEFINITION  3),  i.e.,  all  possible 
concurrent  moves  are  allowed. 
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Figure  10.  An  abstract  board  for  4AFBE 

4.  L2  Deriving  the  Winning  Condition  from  the  Mission 
Objectives 

We  can  describe  the  mission  objective  for  the  Blues 


(see  Figure  10)  as  a  list  of  prioritized  goals: 

-  Priority  I  Protect  the  blue  radar  (GI); 

~  Priorit\>  2  Destroy  the  red  radar  (G2): 

PrioriPi>  3  Protect  the  blue  bomber  or  destroy  the 
red fighter  (G3). 

This  list  yields  the  following  evaluation  function  (also 
known  as  a  pay-off  function)  Eval: 

-  OifnotGI 

-  1  if  G I  and  not  (G2  or  G3) 

-  2  if  Gl  and  G2  and  not  G3 

-  3  if  Gl  and  G2  and  G3 

In  general,  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  zero-sum 
games  and  thus  the  Reds  may  have  a  list  of  goals  not 
necessary  symmetric  to  the  one  for  the  Blues.  However, 
for  the  simplicity  sake,  we  will  assume  that  all  the  Reds 
want  is  to  hinder  the  Blues  as  much  as  they  can.  Thus,  in 
terms  of  the  abstract  board  games,  the  adversaries  have 
the  following  conflicting  goals: 

-  Blues:  maximize  Eval 

-  Reds:  minimize  Eval 

4. 1.3  The  Game  Rules 


Figure  11.  Reachabilities  and  weapons  ranges  of  agents 

Finally,  in  order  to  complete  4AFBE  we  need  to  describe 
how  to  move  agents  and  their  weapons  capabilities,  (also 
see  Figure  1 1): 

•  Each  bomber’s  weapons  range  is  its  current  location 

•  Blues: 

-  Dark  squares  describe  range  of  movements  in  one 
step 

-  Lighter  gray  squares  describe  the  weapons  range 
for  the  fighter 
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•  Reds: 

-  Checkered  squares  describe  range  of  movements  in 
one  step 

~  The  fighter  have  the  same  weapons  range  as  its 
movements 

4.2  An  Intuition-Based  Solution  without  LG 
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Figure  12.  Intuitive  move  1 

An  intuitive  attempt  to  maximize  Eval  is  described  on 
Figure  12  and  Figure  13.  In  this  simplified  scenario,  if  an 
adversarial  agent  is  within  the  weapons  range  of  a  piece, 
its  destruction  is  immediate,  i.e.,  without  wasting  a 
move.  In  general,  other  interpretations  of  the  weapons 
range  are  possible,  i.e.,  launching  a  missile  that  would  be 
represented  as  another  piece.  In  such  case,  the 
destruction  of  the  adversarial  agent  may  not  be 
imminent. 


Figure  13.  Intuitive  move  2 

The  intuitive  behavior  results  in  Eva!  =  1 .  However, 
there  is  a  solution  with  Eval  =  2,  and  we’ll  apply  the  LG 
strategies  to  find  it. 


4.3  The  LG  Solution  for  4AFBE 

4. 3. 1  Generating  highest  quality  Zones 

From  the  LG  point  of  view,  this  problem  is  simple 
because  all  major  Zones  and  trajectories  can  be 
generated  in  the  Start  State.  Two  shortest  main 
trajectories  of  the  Blue  Bomber  leading  from  (5,5)  to 
(7,8)  are  shown  in  Figure  5  and  Figure  16,  providing  the 
basis  for  two  highest  quality  zones  associated  with  the 
Blue  Bomber.  There  are  two  1*^  negation  trajectories  of 
the  Red  Fighter  from  (1,  1): 

/i(l,l)<i(3,3)fl(4,5)n(6,7)  and  a(l,l)fl(3,3)fl(5,5)fl(7,7). 

Existence  of  at  least  one  such  a  trajectory  means  that 
the  Red  Fighter  has  enough  time  to  intercept  the  Blue 
Bomber  at  (6,  7)  or  (7,  7),  respectively.  Recall  that  the 
agents  move  simultaneously.  Also,  an  interception  of  the 
Blue  Bomber  is  possible  at  the  destination  (7,  8),  where 
the  Blue  Bomber  will  be  destroyed  after  it  already  hit  the 
Radar.  However,  the  1st  negation  trajectory 
fl(l,l)tf(3,3)a(5,5)flr(7,7)  is  not  really  safe  for  the  Red 
Fighter.  Indeed,  the  2"^  negation  trajectory  of  the  Blue 
Fighter  from  (13,  9): 

a(13,  9)«(ll,7)fl(9,  5)fl(5,5) 

shown  in  Figure  5  and  Figure  16  makes  it  unsafe 
(formally,  of  inferior  quality,  see  Section  3.2.4).  Thus, 
the  Red  Fighter  must  choose  another  intercepting 
trajectory  /i(l,l)<i(3,3)fl(4,5)fl(5,7)a(7,8)  which  would  be 
the  highest  quality  1^^  negation  trajectory. 

All  the  shortest  main  trajectories  of  the  Red  Bomber 
are  shown  on  Figure  16.  Each  is  of  the  length  3.  The  Red 
Bomber  will  be  intercepted  by  the  Blue  Fighter  moving 
along  one  of  the  negation  trajectories  that  include  a 
common  path  flf(13,9)fl(l  l,7)fl(9,5).  The  weapons  range 
of  the  Blue  Fighter  applied  from  location  (9,5)  shows 
that  none  of  the  shortest  main  trajectories  of  the  Red 
Bomber  are  safe  because  the  Blue  Fighter  “dominates” 
all  the  locations  (see  Figure  14).  The  only  way  for  the 
Red  Bomber  to  approach  the  Radar  at  (1 1,1)  is  to  try  to 
use  a  longer  trajectory.  Let  us  generate  ail  the  main 
trajectories  of  the  length  4.  They  are  shown  on  Figure 
15.  Again,  taking  into  account  the  weapons  range  of  the 
Blue  Fighter  applied  from  (9,5),  we  conclude  that  the 
only  main  trajectory  of  the  Red  Bomber  that  might  be 
safe  from  the  Blue  Fighter  after  the  1^*  move  is 
fl(ll,4)ff(12,3)ff(13,2)fl(12,l)fl(ll,l).  This  is  the  highest 
quality  main  trajectory.  Notice  that  the  sub-trajectory 
fl(12,3)<i(13,2)fl(12,l)«(l  1,1)  is  safe  because  there  are  no 
intercepting  trajectories  of  the  Blue  Fighter  from  (13,  9) 
leading  to  this  location:  it  does  not  have  enough  time 
(one  time  interval). 
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Figure  14.  Domination  of  Blue  Fighter 

Finally,  out  of  all  the  numerous  intercepting 
trajectories  of  the  Blue  Fighter  from  (13,9)  leading  to  the 
locations  of  the  main  trajectories  of  the  Red  Bomber 
(Figure  14  and  Figure  15)  and  to  the  locations  of  the  1st 
negation  trajectories  of  the  Red  Fighter  (Figure  5),  the 
only  bundle  of  trajectories  with  the  common  path 
a(13,9)a(l l,7)fl(9,5)  can  serve  both  goals.  By  moving 
along  these  trajectories  the  Blue  Fighter  will  achieve  the 
following: 

•  force  the  Red  Bomber  to  follow  the  longer,  round 
about  route  and  lose  time  on  its  way  to  the  Blue 
Radar; 

•  force  the  Red  Fighter  away  from  the  intercepting 
trajectory  leading  to  (7,7)  (Figure  14)  and  allow  the 
Blue  Bomber  to  hit  the  Red  Radar. 
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Figure  15.  All  the  main  Red  Bomber  trajectories  of 
length  4 

As  a  first  step  to  produce  a  formal  LG-based  solution 
we  would  have  to  generate  a  number  of  Zones  associated 
with  the  initial  board.  They  would  be  generated  by  the 
LG  Grammar  of  Zones.  As  was  indicated  before,  see 


Section  3.2.4  a  great  number  of  them  would  be  rejected 
due  to  inferior  quality.  In  the  discussion  above,  we 
informally  described  how  the  quality  function  would 
identify  zones  of  inferior  quality.  The  highest  quality 
Zones  for  4AFBE  are  depicted  on  Figure  16. 


Figure  16.  Highest  quality  Zones  for  4AFBE 
43.2  The  LG  Search  Tree  and  its  Implementation 

The  above  comments  are  intended  to  give  a  general 
idea  how  the  LG  algorithm  solves  the  problem  and 
generates  the  LG  tree  shown  in  Figure  6.  This  tree 
includes  only  one  optimal  branch  and  a  supplemental 
non-optimal  branch. 

The  LG  search  tree  is  different  from  the  conventional 
search  trees.  Every  concurrent  2-side  move  is 
represented  by  two  consecutive  arcs  -  two  components. 
The  arc  outgoing  from  the  blue  node  represents  the 
Blue’s  component  of  a  concurrent  move,  while  the  arc 
outgoing  from  the  red  node  represents  the  Red’s 
component  of  the  some  move. 


Figure  17.  The  first  move 

The  LG  search  tree  generated  from  the  initial  Zones  is 
described  on  Figure  6.  It  represents  a  solution  for  the 
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example.  It  may  be  shown,  that  no  matter  what  the 
opponent  do,  the  Blues  may  achieve  Eva!  ~  2.  We  added 
to  Figure  6  a  supplemental  tree  that  shows  non-optimal 
moves  for  the  Reds  resulting  in  Eval  =  3, 


Figure  18.  The  second  move 


The  implementation  of  the  LG  search  tree  as  actual 
game  moves  is  illustrated  on  Figure  17,  Figure  18,  and 
Figure  19. 


Figure  19.  The  third  move 
5.  CONCLUSION 

Armed  with  an  LG  strategy,  battlefield  commanders 
may  choose  behaviors  that  will  eventually  bring  about  a 
realization  of  their  shared  and/or  separate  goals: 

-  a  group  of  UA  Vs  sharing  a  goal  may  be  totally 
controlled  by  a  strategy 

-  a  squadron  of  manned  aircraft  may  be  provided 
with  an  advice  that  can  be  either  followed, 
modified,  or  overridden 

-  a  loose  congregation  of  battlefield  units  may  better 
coordinate  their  behavior 


Similar  techniques  may  be  applied  to  strategic 

problems  where  the  component  agents  are  wings  and 

squadrons,  instead  of  single  aircraft. 
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Abstract 

This  pcper  devdcps  a  ccmtructivist  theay  cf  distributed, 
intdligent  command  and  control  for  collaborative  and/or  hostile 
autmomous  agents  in  a  dynamic  and  uncertain  environment. 
The  theory  is  constrmtivist  in  the  sense  that  it  constructs  a 
process  algebra  of  agent  behaviors  /o'  dynamic  task 
decomposition  and  iterative  control  synthesis  in  a  hierarchicd 
command  and  conb-d  structure.  Agents  self-oe-ganize  in  multi¬ 
layered  Cf  subnetworks  of  a  connected  (f  network  to  execute  a 
mission  The  top-level  mission  scrpt  is  decomposed  into  sub¬ 
scripts  fa-  the  next  lower  levels  much  as  a  higher  order 
language  iratruction  is  decomposed  into  machine  instructions. 
Execution  is  monitored  by  the  higher  levels  through  observation 
of  everts  generated  or  reported  by  lower  level  (f  agents.  A 
stpervisesy  control function  (j)  enables  or  disdbles  behaviors  cf 
lower  levk  agents  to  enable  or  disable  a  specific  pattern  of 
cotttrollable  everts,  thus  estdblishmg  an  tierative  control  loop  at 
each  level  of  the  (f  hierarchy.  The  papa- formulates  distributed 
command  arui  cortrd  of  autaumous  cherts  asfdlows  :  (i)  the 
forward  jnoblem  cf  predicting  emerging  global  behavior  for 
observations  cf  load  agent  behavias  and  (ii)  die  backward 
problem  of  achievement  of  desired  ^obd  behavior  cf  the  system 
dvough  contrd  syndmis  and  coordinated  behavias  cf 
mdividud  autommous  agents. 

1.  Introduction 

The  dynamic  time  evolution  of  the  complex 
interactions  of  processes  in  command  and  control  (C^) 
systems  is  inherently  different  from  that  modeled  in 
classical  contror  theory  using  differential  or  difference 
equations.  While  the  classical  theory  attempts  to 
characterize  continuous  variable  dynamics  of  physical 
processes,  command  and  control  processes  are  triggered 
by  discrete  events  and  are  characterized  by  a  large 
number  of  interacting  operations  under  predictable  and 


unpredictable  disturbances.  Unlike  the  evolution  of 
physical  processes,  there  are  no  inherent  physical  laws  to 
constrain  system  configurations  other  than  natural 
limitations  of  human  comprehension,  resources,  and 
ergonomics.  Hence,  combinatorial  explosion  of 
complexity  is  characteristic  of  such  systems. 
Consequently,  successful,  performance-oriented  models 
of  systems  must  dynamically  constrain  computational 
requirements  to  "good  enough"  feasible  solutions  which 
can  be  computed  under  dynamic  time  constraints  and 
available  resources. 

The  analytical  formulation  of  multistage  control 
strategies  for  a  network  of  autonomous  agents  is  modeled 
mathematically  in  this  paper  as  a  dynamically  self¬ 
modifying  algorithm  (8,  16]  for  the  cellular  space 
generated  by  agent  interactions  with  each  other  and  with 
the  environment  (figure  1).  Following  the  pioneering 
work  of  Ramadge  and  Wonham  [17],  (f  agents  have 
been  modeled  as  supervisory  controUers  of  discrete  event 
dynamic  systems  [14,  15].  In  [14,  15],  of  military 
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forces  was  first  formulated  as  the  design  of  a  supervisory 
controller  for  a  set  of  hierarchically  interacting  automata. 
At  the  same  time,  extensions  of  these  models  to 
dynamically  reconfigurable  and  hierarchically  controlled 
oi;ganizations  for  slowing  down  the  combinatorial 
explosion  were  also  explored  at  Penn  State  University  [4, 
13].  The  intermediate  level  intelligent  controllers  were 
modeled  as  transducers  with  the  dual  roles  of  supervisory 
control  for  the  assigned  lower  layers  and  generator  of  the 
dynamics  for  a  hi^er  layer  which  provides  feedback 
control  [12].  Multistage  controllability  is  mathematically 
defined  in  this  work  by  extending  controllability 
definitions  of  Ramadge  and  Wonham.  The  present  work 
builds  a  unified  computational  theory  of  distributed, 
intelligent  of  heterogeneous  and  possibly  inconsistent 
autonomous  agents  (friendly  or  enemy)  by  enhancing 
previous  work  with  the  following  innovations: 

•  A  process  algebra  is  introduced  for  behavior 
composition 

•  A  general  behavior  message  passing  language  is 
introduced  for  modeling  concurrency  and  distributed 
agent  interaction, 

•  Controllability,  stability  and  observability  of  the 
system  are  defined,  and 

•  Multi-layered  controllability  is  formulated  in  terms  of 
iterative  controllability  at  adjacent  layers  of 
autonomous  agents. 

Two  fundamental  problems  are  mathematically 
formulated  in  this  context  as  follows: 

The  forward  problem  is  that  of  predicting  emerging 
global  behavior  from  observations  of  local  events  which 
cause  state  transitions  for  individual  autonomous  agents. 

The  backward  or  control  synthesis  problem  is  that  of 
dynamic  mission  decomposition  and  iterative  behavior 
control  of  a  group  of  autonomous  agents  to  achieve 
desired  global  behavior. 

These  problems  are  approached  using  resource- 
bounded  computation  to  build  flexible  and  intelligent 
systems  operating  in  dynamic  and  uncertain 
environments.  The  approach  is  also  known  as  flexible 
optimization  [8],  anytime  algorifiuns  [2],  imprecise 
computation  [10],  and  design-to-time  [5].  The  objective 
is  to  tradeoff  global  optimality  of  solution  with  die 
resources  (including  time  and  memory  requirements) 
available  for  reaching  and  executing  a  solution. 

Section  2  of  this  paper  presents  die  mathematical 
formulation  of  control  laws  as  a  supervisor  of  interacting 
autonomous  agents  which  restricts  the  system  to  desired 
behaviors.  Section  3  models  concurrency  and  distributed 
interactions  of  agents  to  analytically  formulate  the  control 
analysis  and  synthesis  problems.  Stability,  controllability 
and  observability  are  formally  defined.  Section  4 
introduces  a  process  algebra  for  behavior  composition 
facilitating  the  process  by  which  complex  compositions  of 


elementary  behaviors  of  agents  can  be  recognized  and 
controlled  by  a  supervisor  at  an  aggregate  level.  Notions 
of  behavioral  equivalence  are  formalized  to  support 
supervisory  verification.  Finally  section  5  presents 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  controllability  and 
completeness  of  supervisors  in  a  multi-layered  control 
system. 

2.  Mathematical  Formulation  of  Multi- 
Layered  Hierarchical  Control  Problems 

A  distributed  collection  of  autonomous  discrete  event 
systems,  or  agents,  under  hierarchical  control  is  modeled 
by  a  tree  of  interacting  automata.  The  formalisms  for  the 
automata  used  in  the  hierarchical  automata-based  control 
model  (figure  2)  are  well  established  in  the  area  of  formal 
language  and  automata  theory  [6].  The  lowest  level 
agents  (leaf  nodes)  are  modeled  by  generating  automata, 
whose  alphabets  represent  discrete  events.  Note  tiiat  it  is 
not  necessary  that  those  leaf  nodes  be  at  die  same  depth, 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  As  the  agents  operate,  discrete 
events  are  generated  representing  the  behavior  of  the 
agent  over  time.  Certain  of  these  events  are  controllable 
in  that  their  occurrence  can  be  influenced  by  outside 
forces.  The  language,  defined  as  the  set  of  all  possible 
sequences,  or  strings,  of  output  symbols,  of  a  leaf  node 
models  the  open-loop  behavior  of  that  node,  i.e.,  the 
behavior  of  the  node  when  no  outside  forces  are  in  place 
to  influence  its  behavior. 

Internal  nodes  in  the  hierarchy  are  modeled  as 
transducers  diat  observe  the  events  generated  by  die  next 
lower  level  and  respond  by  enabling  and  disabling 
controllable  events.  In  this  ^hion,  the  higher  level  nodes 
exert  control  over  subordinate  nodes,  restricting  then- 
behavior  to  desirable  subsets  of  the  open-loop  behavior. 
While  exerting  control  over  subordinates,  these 
transducers  recognize  strings  of  events  and  report  their 
occurrences  as  single  symbols  of  a  higher  level  alphabet 
to  the  next  higher  level  in  the  hierarchy.  This  higher  level 
alphabet  is  therefore  a  coarser  representation  of  the 
behavior  of  the  system.  Control  is  exerted  by  the  higher 
level  nodes  in  the  same  fashion,  by  enabling  and  disabling 
higher  level  controllable  events.  Although  the  high  level 
nodes  only  directly  control  their  immediate  subordinates, 
the  effects  of  this  control  are  manifested  at  all  appropriate 
subordinate  levels  within  the  hierarchy. 

This  model  provides  a  formal  language  representation 
of  the  operation  of  a  hierarchical  structure  of  autonomous 
agents.  The  behavior  of  the  uncontrolled  system  is 
represented  by  the  language  or  set  of  all  possible  strings 
of  events  generated  by  the  leaf  nodes  in  the  hierarchy.  By 
imposing  an  appropriate  set  of  supervisors,  the  behavior 
of  the  system  is  restricted  to  that  subset  of  strings  that 
represents  desired  or  appropriate  system  behaviors. 
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2.1  Mathematical  model 

We  model  each  autonomous  agent  as  an  automaton 
using  standard  formalisms  [6]  as  follows: 

R  =  (Q,  I,,  b,  qo.  QJ,  where 

•  2  is  a  set  of  states,  possibly  infinite, 

•  Z  is  a  finite  alphabet  consisting  of  discrete  events 
which  cause  state  transitions, 

•  5:  Q  K  1.  -*  Q  is  ^  partial  function  denoting  state 
transitions, 

•  <7o  e  2  is  the  initial  or  start  state,  and 

•  QncQisa  set  of  marked  states. 

Let  Z*  denote  the  set  of  all  finite  strings  of  elements  of 
Z,  including  the  empty  string  e.  Any  subset  K  of  Z*  is 
called  a  language,  and  its  closure  is  the  set 

K  =  {s  e  Z*  I  €  Z*,  such  that  st  £  K} 

Hie  function  6  is  extended  to  strings  in  K  in  the  usual 
fashion.  The  fact  that  b{q,s)  is  defined  is  denoted  by 
b(q,s)\  and  the  following  languages  are  defined: 

UR)  =  {w  1  w  e  Z*  and  8(qo,  w)! } 

L„{R)  =  {w  I  w  e  i(/?)  and  ^o,  w)  6  Q„}. 

These  languages  can  be  viewed  as  being  generated  by 
or  as  being  recognized  by  R 

The  intermediate  level  supervisors  have  a  dual 
function  of  recognizer/generator,  and  to  model  this,  we 
extend  the  automaton  formalism  to  a  transducer  defined 
by  a  6-tuple 

M=^(Q,Z,T,b,qo.Q„). 


Where  Q,  q„,  and  Q„  are  as  defined  previously,  and  Z 
is  the  input  alphabet.  Let  T  be  the  alphabet  of  symbols 
generated  as  output,  and  let  8  map  Qxhto  Qx  (ru{e}). 
When  a  transducer  consumes  an  input  symbol  fi-om 
alphabet  Z,  it  may  or  may  not  produce  an  output  symbol 
from  alphabet  F.  The  transition  function  8  is  extended  to 
strings  in  the  standard  fashion. 

We  now  give  the  necessary  notation  for  each 
automaton  in  the  hierarchy.  Each  generator  R,  \  <.  i  n, 
in  Figure  2  is  modeled  as  a  generator 
Rb  ”  (Q/j 

with  the  restriction  that  the  alphabets  Zi,  1  <:  /  :£  n,  be 
disjoint.  Let  Z=  uZ/. 

The  sets  Z^,  and  Zu  partition  Z  into  the  subsets  of 
controllable  and  uncontrollable  events,  respectively. 
Each  supervisor  5/  in  figure  2  is  represented  by  {St, 
where  Sj  =  (A),  Z/,  U  xo,-,  Rmi)  is  a  transducer,  and 
4», :  Xi  -*  2^'  is  a  state  feedteck  mapping.  The  alphabets  Fj, 
lii^n,  are  disjoint.  Recall  that  for  any  state  x  eX,, 
<j>,<x)  denotes  the  set  of  events  in  Z*  that  are  enabled  at  state 
X  and  uncontrollable  events  are  always  considered  to  be 
enabled. 

The  top-level  supervisor  is  modeled  as  T  =  (T,  <[>), 

where  Tis  a  recognizer:  T=(Z,  F,  t,  Zo,  Z„) 

and  <[) :  Z  -  2^,  where  F  =  U  F/. 

1  <i<n 

The  sets  F,^  and  F„  partition  F  into  subsets  of 
controllable  and  uncontrollable  events,  respectively.  We 
let  ()>  (z)  denote  the  set  of  events  in  Ts  input  alphabet,  in 
this  case  F,  that  are  enabled  at  state  z  6  Z.  However,  in 
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Generator  Rj  =  (Qj,  a,  8j,  qoj,  Qmj),  where  Qj  is  a  set  of  states,  a  is  the  alphabet, 
5j  is  a  partial  mapping  from  Qj  X  a  to  Qj,  qoj  is  the  starting  state,  and  Qmj  is  a  set 

of  marked,  or  final,  states. _ 

First-level  Supervisor:  Si  =  (Si,  ^\),  where  Si  ~  (Xi,  a,  Ft,  X  oi,  Xmt)  is  a 
transducer,  where  Xi  is  a  set  of  states,  Ei  is  the  input  alphabet,  n  is  the  output 
alphabet,  ^i  is  a  partial  mapping  from  Xi  x  a  to  Xi  x  p,  ^  {  e  },  xpi  is  the  starting 
state,  and  Xmi  is  a  set  of  marked,  or  final,  states,  and  <|)i!  Xi  ^  2  is  the  state 

feedback  mapping. _ 

Top-level  Supervisor  T  =  (T,  where  T  =  (Z,  F,  i,  zo,  Zm)  is  a  recognizer  and 
{|) :  Z  2^,  is  the  state  feedback  mapping. 


Figure  2.  Hierarchical  Model  of  Interacting  Interactive  Automata 
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the  hierarchical  model,  if  y  eT,  is  disabled,  then 
additional  symbols  in  2,  may  also  be  disabled,  depending 
on  their  relationship  to  y.  This  effect  of  high-level  control 
upon  low-level  events  is  described  in  detail  in  [13]. 
Conceptually,  we  see  die  automata  inteiacting  as  follows: 

•  As  a  generator  outputs  a  symbol,  its  associated  first- 
level  supervisor  responds  to  the  symbol  by  making  a 
state  transition  and  exerts  control  by  enabling  and 
disabling  events  in  2. 

•  If  that  transition  generates  an  output  symbol  from  T, 

•  the  top-level  supervisor  responds  by  making  a  state 
transition,  thereby  possibly  enabling  and  disabling 
events  in  T. 

•  The  generators  are  prohibited  from  generating  symbols 
in  2  that  are  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  disabled.  If 
a  controllable  symbol  is  disabled  according  to  the 
feedback  mapping  of  the  first-level  supervisor,  it  is 
said  to  be  explicitly  disabled.  If,  in  the  current  state  of 
the  first-level  supervisor,  the  input  symbol  o  is  not 
explicitly  disabled,  yet  the  first  output  symbol 
generated  on  every  trajectory  beginning  with  o  is 
disabled  by  the  top-level  supervisor,  the  o  is  implicitly 
disabled.  In  other  words,  a  controllable  symbol  is 
implicitly  disabled  it  if  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
generation  of  a  string  begitming  with  a  disabled 
symbol  in  F. 

We  denote  the  languages  generated  under  fois 
hierarchical  structure  as  lAJ/S/R).  When  this  model  is 
extended  to  hierarchies  of  four  or  more  levels,  all 
supervisors  except  the  one  at  the  top  are  modeled  as 
transducers. 

The  ability  of  the  hierarchical  structure  of  supervisors 
to  restrict  fiie  system  to  a  specific  language  is  dependent 
upon  the  aggregation  present  in  the  hierarchical  structure. 
It  is  the  transducers,  the  first-level  supervisors,  in  the 
three-layer  hierarchy  that  perform  the  aggregation  of  low- 
level  events  in  high-level  macro  events.  We  model  this 
aggregation  as  a  partial  moping  f:  2*  -  F  *,  where  for  s  e 
2*,  fUs)  e  F*  is  the  string  generated  by  the  first-level 
supervisors  as  they  process  foe  input  string  s. 

Let  SIR  denote  foe  n  sets  of  interacting  automata,  and 
let  LiSIK)  -  II  L(S^Ri),  for  l^ii  «,  i.e.,  foe  subset  of  2* 
generated  by  foe  uncontrolled,  asynchronous  running  of 
foe  n  independent  instances  of  generators  and  supervisors 
with  no  top-level  supervision  imposed.  With  foe  desired 
behavior  of  foe  system  modeled  hy  Kc  L(S/R),  we  define 
controllability  as  foe  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
for  foe  existence  of  a  top-level  supervisor  T,  such  that  K  = 
L(T/S/R). 

3.  Concurrency  and  Distributed  Interaction 
of  Multi-Agent  Networks 


In  order  to  model  foe  concurrent  and  interacting 
behaviors  of  autonomous  agents  in  the  complex  dynamic 
system,  we  extend  foe  automata  representations  of 
individual  agents  to  form  an  interactive  automata 
network,  defined  as  a  pair  {^,{  di})  consisting  of.  a 
cellular  space  0,  a  potentially  countably  infinite,  locally- 
finite  bi-directed  graph,  and  an  associated  family  of 
interacting  automata  Clj,  allocated  to  each  vertex  (cell)  of 
a  graph.  In  particular,  Qq  represents  the  operational 
environment.  Each  automaton  Cli  has  a  finite  number  of 
nei^bors  to  communicate  with,  and  has  foe  form 
Qi,  F<,  8/,  qoi,  Qpi )  where 
gi  is  a  finite  set  of  control  states  representing 
values  of  all  variables, 

2j  is  a  finite  alphabet  of  input  events  and 

2/  =  2oX  2/|  X. .  .x2<j^ , 

F/  is  a  finite  alphabet  of  output  events  and 
r<=FoXr/,X-xFy,, 

5/  is  a  local  transition  function  ^/  .•  0  x  2;  -0  x 
qoi  6  Qi  is  an  initial  control  state,  and 
Qf;  c  Qi  is  foe  set  of  terminal  control  states. 

The  dynamic  system  operates  locally  as  follows:  an 
interactive  automaton  Q,  occupies  each  vertex  (cell)  i  of 
Asynchronously,  each  Cl,  looks  up  its  inputs  from 
neighbors  X(y,...,Xy,,  input  from  an  environment  x,g  and  its 
own  state  x,,  and  then  changes  its  state  and  produces 
outputs  for  the  neighbors  and  foe  environment  according 
to  a  local  dynamics  h,  (see  figme  3).  This  atomic  move 
is  repeated  any  (possibly  very  large)  number  of  times. 

The  environment  is  modeled  uniformly  as  an 
interactive  automaton,  which  can  be  nondeterministic  or 
stochastic,  assuming  incomplete  knowledge  about  foe 
environment.  A  distributed  environment  is  modeled  as  a 
subnetwork  instead  of  a  single  node.  Thus  foe  local 
transitions  8i  induce  a  global  evolution  from  one  system 
configuration  to  another.  This  global  evolution  of  the 
system  is  viewed  as  a  self-map  T:  C  ->  C,  where  C  =  11  / 
(Q,  X  F/)  are  configurations  (total  states)  of  foe  network, 
such  that 

T  (x)  ,  8/  (Xh  X,gj  X/j,  . . . ., 

The  orbit  ofx  is  foe  sequeice  of  crmfigurations 


Figure  3.  Input  and  output  for  transition  rule  , 
in  neighborhood  of  node  /. 
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{T‘(x)},,o:=Jc,T(4T'(;»;XT'(x),... 
resulting  from  successive  iterations  of  the  global  rule  on 
X.  As  a  dynamical  system,  the  most  basic  question  about  a 
global  map  T  is  the  effect  of  its  repeated  application  in 
phase  space  to  a  random  given  configuration  x 

3.1  The  Control  Analysis  and  Synthesis  Problems 

The  forward,  or  control  analysis  problem  is  the 
following:  given  local  transition  rules  that  determine  the 
local  interaction  of  each  automaton  with  its  neighbors 
(namely  the  dynamics  8/),  characterize  the  global  effect  of 
Ae  rules  on  an  arbitrary  initial  configuration  x.  In  other 
words,  detennine  a  specific  descrqttion  of  the  orbits  of 
arbitrary  configurations  under  T  to  identify  their  long¬ 
term  (asymptotic)  behavior.  The  forward  problem  is  also 
known  as  the  prediction  of  the  emerging  global  behavior 
from  local  rules. 

The  synthesis  problem  is  the  inverse  problem  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  constructing  control  laws  is 
even  more  important.  Given  a  desired  global  effect  on 
configurations,  determine  whether  there  exist,  and  if  so, 
find  the  local  rules  5/  whose  induced  global  rule  is 
precisely  T.  These  local  rules  will  then  yield  a  parallel 
algorithm  for  the  imderlying  parallel  interacting  automata 
to  solve  the  problem  of  computing  T{x)  for  any 
configuration  x  in  C. 

3.2  Stability,  Controllability  and  Observability  in 
Interacting  Automata  Models 

This  section  establishes  some  basic  definitions  of 
control  characteristics  of  complex  dynamic  systems. 

3.2.1  Network  Stability 

From  classical  control  theory,  we  know  that  a 
continuous  or  discrete-time  system  is  stable  if  every 
bounded  input  produces  bounded  output.  Another 
equivalent  definition  assumes  that  a  continuous  system 
(discrete-time  system)  is  stable  if  its  impulse  response 
yS{t)  (Kronecker  delta  response  yS  (k))  approaches  zero  as 
time  approaches  infinity.  Intuitively,  a  stable  system  is 
one  that  remains  at  rest  unless  excited  by  an  external 
source  and  returns  to  rest  if  all  excitations  are  removed. 

The  network  stability  of  an  interactive  agent  system 
may  take  two  forms:  local  or  global.  In  local  network 
stability  we  consider  only  a  local  control  state  of  a  single 
automaton;  in  global  network  stability  we  consider 
configurations  (i.e.,  global  states  of  die  networic). 

We  will  consider  strong  and  weak  global  network 
stability: 

•  in  strong  network  stability,  every  finite  configuration 

evolves  to  a  stable  configuration  (a  single  set  of 

terminal  states)  in  finitely  many  stqps; 


•  in  weak  network  stability,  every  finite  configuration 
evolves  to  an  aperiodic  configuration  in  finitely  many 
steps. 

In  unstable  interactive  automata: 

•  with  weak  network  unstability,  an  evolution  on  a 
random  initial  configuration  leads  to  chaotic  aperiodic 
patterns  of  configurations.  However,  an  algorithm 
exists  to  decide  whether  one  configuration  belongs  to 
the  orbit  of  another; 

•  wifli  strong  network  unstability,  an  evolution  on  a 
random  initial  configuration  leads  to  complex  patterns 
where  no  algorithm  can  be  identified. 

The  definitions  of  local  stability  are  analogous. 

If  we  replace  the  finite  sequence  of  global  transitions 
by  an  infinite  sequence,  we  will  obtain  the  notion  of 
asymptotic  stability. 

3.2.2  Controllability 

The  concept  of  controllability  addresses  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  possible  to  control  the  state  x(t)  (or 
sequence  in  the  discrete  case)  from  input  0(t). 
Specifically,  the  controlled  system  is  controllable  if  diere 
exists  a  physically  realizable  sequence  Ot;  Oa,  On  of 
inputs  drat  will  move  the  system  from  any  point  x(t^  in 
die  state  space  to  any  other  point  x(r„). 

Definition  3.2.2  The  system  is  controllable  if  for  a 
given  initial  corfiguration  Xoe  C  there  exists  a  desirable 
terminal  configuration  x„  e  C,  and  a  finite  sequence  of 
global  transitions  T\,...,T„ such  that 

(6t>)(x,)^x„, 

where  O  denotes  sequential  composition. 

3.2.3  Observability 

The  concept  of  observability  is  complementary  to  that 
of  controllabilify.  The  controlled  system  is  observable  at 
to  if  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  state  jc(ro)  by 
measurement  of  the  output  y(t)  (or  output  sequence  in  the 
discrete  case)  over  a  finite  period  of  time. 

Definition  3.2.3  An  interactive  automata  network  is 
observable  if  for  the  terminal  configuration  x„  e  C,  and  a 

finite  sequence  of  globed  transitions  To,  Ti,  . it  is 

possible  to  determine  an  initial  configuration  Xq  e  C, 

4.  Behavior  Composition  and  Supervision 

The  major  challenge  now  lies  in  the  automated 
manipulation  and  intelligent  coordination  of  causal 
behavior  dependencies  across  multiple  autonomous 
agents  in  the  system.  Process  algebras,  such  as  CCS  [11], 
eSP  [7],  and  ACP  [1],  adequately  describe  and  analyze 
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interactive  concutrently  executing  components  of  a 
<fynamic  system  [9]. 

The  output  alphabet  Ff  of  each  autonomous  agent  Gi  in 
die  system  consist  of  atomic,  indivisible  process  steps 
called  elementary  behaviors.  The  set  of  elementary 
behaviors  of  an  autonomous  agent,  along  with  a  set  of 
simple  operations  shown  in  Table  1,  define  a  process 
algebra.  More  complex  actions  are  expressed  by 
combining  elementary  behaviors  using  the  operations 
shown  in  Table  2.  These  operations  define  the  process 
algebra  known  as  $-calculus  [4]. 

The  atomic  process  steps,  shown  in  Table  1,  capture 
elementary  behaviors  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  self- 
explanatory.  Cost  functions  may  be  used  for  system 
adaptation  and  may  consist  of  standard,  probabilistic,  and 
fuz^  cost  functions.  User  defined  cost  metrics  may  be 
incorporated.  Send  and  receive  are  used  for  handshaking 
message-passing  communication,  and  also  for 
inferencing.  Crossover  can  be  used  for  mutual 
communication,  but  together  with  mutation,  is  used 
primarily  for  adaptation. 

Most  operations  shown  in  Table  2  are  also  self- 
explanatory.  Sequential  composition  is  used  when 
behaviors  should  be  combined  in  a  textual  order.  Parallel 
composition  is  used  when  behaviors  should  run  in 
parallel.  Cost  choice  should  be  used  when  we  are 
interested  in  optimization,  i.e.  it  selects  the  least 
expensive  alternative  in  accordance  with  a  given  cost 
metrics.  Call  and  definition  allow  encapsulation 
behaviors  in  more  complex  form,  like  procedure  or 
function  definitions  in  programming  languages.  In 
particular,  they  allow  recursive  or  iterative  repetition  of 
behaviors. 

These  operations  form  an  operational  semantics  for 
composing  elementary  behaviors  of  multiple  agents  into  a 
composite  system  behavior  which  can  be  observed, 
recognized  and  controlled  by  a  supervisory  agent. 

4.1  Control  Law  Verification  Based  On 
Behavioral  Equivalence 

There  are  techniques  to  verify  a  control 
specification  with  respect  to  requirements  specification 
based  on  the  notion  of  process  equivalence  [9].  One 
attempts  to  show  that  a  control  specification  is  equivalent 
to  a  requirements  specification. 

Before  defining  this  notion  of  equivalence,  we  must 
first  give  some  notation.  We  denote  the  execution  of  a 
process  Pi,  as  follows: 

P, Pi Pi  -’-I 

That  is,  P]  first  executes  atomic  step  ai,  and  evolves  to 
Pi,  which  executes  cfa,  evolving  to  P3,  and  so  on.  Also, 
let  ^  be  the  set  of  all  actions  or  events  in  the  system 


Table  1.  Process  Algebra:  Simple  Operations 


a =  (-i  a) 

negation 

1  (SP) 

cost 

1  (-(ag)) 

send 

1  (-(a^) 

receive 

1  (’‘(a0) 

crossover 

1  ec“e)) 

mutation 

1  (a0 

call  of  (user)  defined 
expression 

Table  2.  Compositions  for  Elementary  Agent 
Behaviors 


P,Q,Pi::=  iOiejPd 

sequential  composition 

1  (li/./P*) 

parallel  composition 

.  1  (WidPi) 

cost  choice 

1  (LJui(oa,P/)) 

general  choice 

!  {fQ) 

call  of  (user)  defined 

expression  (application) 

1 

recursive  definition 
(abstraction) 

including  two  special  behaviors  that  play  a  special  role  in 
$-calculus;  an  empty  behavior  ±  and  an  invisible  behavior  S- 


A  zero  or  deadlock  X  represents  a  predefined  process 
which  simply  blocks  and  returns  nothing.  It  is  a 
degenerate  process  or  inaction  with  blockings.  It 
represents  the  situation  of  the  behaviors  which  failed  and 
will  never  happen,  because  they  are  blocked  from 
execution. 

A  silent  (invisible)  process  £  never  blocks,  but 
executes  silently  returning  nothing.  Thus  it  is  considered 
to  be  unobservable,  and  therefore  uncontrollable  by  the 
environment.  Although  not  directly  observable,  the  effects 
of  silent  actions  can  be  estimated  by  cost  values.  In 
particular,  it  can  be  used  to  shut  down  a  part  of  the  cost 
expression,  making  it  invisible  or  inaccessible  for  a  given 
agent.  It  represents  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  invisible 
for  an  agent  for  some  reasons.  It  may  represent  a 
behavior  of  another  agent,  not  observable  by  a  given 
agent. 

We  define  strong  bisimilatrity  ~  to  be  the  largest 
equivalence  relation  on  the  class  of  composite  behavior 
expressions  of  an  agent,  such  that  for  any  two  expressions 
P  and  Q,  P  ~  Q  iff,  for  all  a  €  /#  *  whenever  P-i-»  P' 
then  for  some  Q^,Q  and  P'~ff. 

Two  processes  are  strongly  congruent  iff  they  are 
strongly  bisimilar  in  any  context. 
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Let  '=>  =  (-!,)♦  -iU  *  “n-i-  (±,)* 

when  (x)*  denotes  the  sequential  composition  of  zero  or 
more  occurrences  ofx. 

We  define  observation  congruence  =  to  be  the  largest 
equivalence  relation  on  the  class  of  composite  behavioral 
expressions,  such  that  any  two  expressions  P  and  Q,  P  = 
Q  iff,  for  all  a  6  rt^, 

whenever  P  “=»  P'  then  for  some  and  F  » 

Q,  i.e.  each  action  of  one  process  is  matched  by  a 
sequence  of  actions  of  another  process  with  the  same 
visible  content  (are  bisimilar  «),  and,  additionally,  each 
initial  action  of  P  or  0  is  matched  by  at  least  one  action  of 
the  other. 

Strong  and  weak  (observation)  congruencies  equate 
processes  which  evolve  and  deadlock  in  the  same  way. 
They  differ  in  the  approach  to  invisible  action  S  and 
requirement  for  matching  of  first  actions.  Different  types 
of  equivalences  are  important  because  equivalent 
processes  should  have  the  same  cost. 


5.  Controllability  and  Completeness 

This  section  presents  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  for  controllability  in  a  multilevel  hierarchical 
network  of  interacting  automata.  If  P,  5  and  P  represent 
the  three  levels  of  autonomy  in  the  network,  as  shown  in 
Figure  2,  tiien  we  define  2-level  controllability  as  follows: 

Definition  5.1:  The  language  K  c  USIR)  is  2-level 
controllable  (with  respect  to  S'/P)  if 

1.  P  is  controllable  (with  respect  to  P)  [17],  that  is 
P2„nI(P)cP; 

2.  f  (K)  \s  controllable  (wife  respect  to  S/P),  defined  as 
f(K)  r^n  /(i(S/P))  and 

3.  \fs  e  K,  and  Vo,  e  Xji,  fw  some  1  s  i  s  n,  whCTe  so* 
6  (L(SIR)) ,  (i.e.,  V50, 6  P  Zc  n  i(S/P)),  so,  e  P  if  and 
only  if  3  s,  e  Z*,  such  feat  so,s,  g  (£(S/P)),  /(sOiSi)  = 
/(s)Y,  for  some  y,  g  T,,  and/s)  y,  g/^0- 

To  avoid  deadlock,  it  is  necessary  that  all  supervisors 
be  complete.  For  generator  P,,  supervisor  S,  is  said  to  be 
complete  (wife  respect  to  P,)  [17]  if  for  all  s  g  Z*,  and  o  g 
Z,,  whenever  s  g  I(S/P,),  so  e  I(P,)  and  o  g  ()>  (|,  {Xot,  s)), 
then  it  is  true  feat  {x„i,  set),  is  defined.  This  condition 
guarantees  feat,  if  an  enabled  symbol  is  generated  by  P,, 
then  Si  can  respond  to  it  and  therefore  not  halt.  This 
notion  of  completeness  extends  directly  to  fee  top-level 
supervisor  T. 

The  following  theorem  [13]  proves  feat  2-level 
controllability  with  respect  to  S/R  is  &  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  on  any  closed  P  c  L{S/R)  for  fee 
existence  of  a  complete  top-level  supervisor  T  such  feat 
K^LITISIR). 


Theorem:  Given  n  generators  P*  li  /s  n,  with  disjoint 
alphabets,  each  with  a  complete  first-level  supervisor 
Si-(Si,  «|)),  let  K  be  a  subset  of  L(S/R)  -  1 1  ifS,/ P).  There 
exists  a  complete  supervisor  T such  that  L(T / S/R)  -K  if 
and  only  if  K  is  closed  and  2-level  controllable  (with 
respect  to  S/R). 

6.  Conclusion 

This  paper  outlines  a  constructive  approach  to  on-line 
control  of  dynamic  plans.  A  formal  model  is 
developed  based  on  discrete  event  behavior  control  of 
hierarchical  networks  of  autonomous  agents.  It  supports 
multiple  layers  of  autonomy  which  is  essential  for 
modeling  both  deliberative  and  reactive  aspects  of 
combat.  Supervisory  control  is  modeled  at  a  hi^er  level 
of  fidelity  than  fee  execution  level.  Plarming  at  fee 
highest  levels  provides  direction  as  detailed  behaviors  are 
concurrently  planned  and  executed  at  lower  levels  of  fee 
hierarchy. 

A  useful  aspect  of  this  approach  is  feat  hierarchies 
may  not  be  fixed.  In  addition  to  fee  individual 
participants  modifying  their  plans  to  adapt  to  a  volatile 
situation,  fee  structure  of  fee  hierarchy  is  firee  to  adapt  as 
well. 
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Abstract 

Petri  Nets  cp’e  an  established  method  for  modeling 
automated  systems  [9],  [16],  [24].  They  are  concise 
representations  of  systems  with  resource  and  order 
constraints.  Well-established  extensions  of  Petri  Nets 
model  stochastic  processes,  and  dynamic  processes  with 
timing  constraints  [5],  [13].  Recently,  Fuzzy  Petri  Nets 
(FPN’s)  have  been  proposed  [7],  [2],  [6],  [18].  We  use 
FPN's  to  model  air  campaign  Command  and  Control  ((f). 
This  paper  discusses  stability  and  controllability  of  (f 
discrete  event  systems  modeled  using  FPN's. 
Controllability  is  an  extension  of  the  definition  for  (f 
systems  modeled  using  finite  automata  in  [15].  A  new 
d^nition  of  stability  is  proposed,  which  is  consistent  with 
drfinitions  in  the  literature  for  discrete  event  systems 
modeled  using  finite  state  automata. 

Keywords:  Discrete  Event  Systems,  Fuzzy  Petri  Nets, 
Stability,  Controllability,  (f. 

1.  Introduction 

Military  command  and  control  (C^)  differs  from 
traditional  control  theory.  Control  theory  creates  systems 
that  respond  to  inputs  using  actuators,  where  both  inputs 
and  actuators  are  subject  to  bounded  random  noise  [4], 
[23].  deals  with  warfrire,  which  is  characterized  by 
deception  and  inadequate  information  [20],  [22].  War  is 
frequently  won  by  opponents  using  new,  unexpected 
strategies  [21],  [8].  Automated  systems  are  ill  suited  to 
evaluating  deception  and  unexpected  responses.  These 
reasons,  and  the  need  for  personal  accountability  in  making 


life-or-death  decisions,  constrain  practical  military 
systems  to  human-in-the-loop  approaches. 

In  the  context  of  the  DARPA  JFACC  initiative,  we  use 
Fuzzy  Petri  Nets  (FPN)  for  human-in-the-loop  planning  of 
joint  forces  air  campaigns.  This  piq)er  briefly  describes 
FPN  models  for  JFACC.  It  proposes  definitions  of  stability 
mid  controllability  for  FPNs. 

2.  Fuzzy  Petri  Net 

This  section  gives  a  brief  introduction  to  Petri  Nets,  for 
fliorough  introductions  see  [9],  [24].  Formally,  a  Petri  Net 
is  defined  by  (P,  T,  I,  O,  MJ  where: 

•  P  is  a  finite  set  of  places. 

•  f  is  a  finite  set  of  transitions. 

•  7  is  a  finite  set  of  directed  arcs  from  places  to 
transitions. 

•  O  is  a  finite  set  of  directed  arcs  from  transitions  to 
places. 

•  Mo  is  an  initial  marking. 

Figure  1  represents  a  producer-consumer  problem  with  a 
channel  of  only  two  buffers.  One  buffer  is  foil  in  the 
marking  shown.  Figure  1  shows  the  standard  graphical 
representation  of  flie  Petri  Net.  It  has  four  places,  three 
transitions  and  four  maikers:  {P={P1,  P2,  P3,  P4},  T~{T1, 
T2.  T3},  MPITI,  P2T2,  P3T1,  P4T3},  0^{T1P2,  T2P3, 
T2P4,  T3P1},  Mo=[2, 1,1,0]/.  Places  are  circles.  Transitions 
are  bars.  Directed  arcs  are  arrows.  Tokens  are  black  dots. 
The  marking  is  a  vector  of  integers  showing  the  number  of 
tokens  in  each  place 
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Figure  1.  Graphical  representation  of  a  Petri  Net 
for  a  producer-consumer  problem.  Two 
buffers  exist.  One  buffer  is  occupied. 


System-state  is  identified  by  the  current  marking. 
When  all  places  with  arcs  leading  into  a  transition  contain 
at  least  one  marker,  the  transition  is  active.  In  figure  1, 
transitions  T1  and  T2  are  active.  Since  P4  has  no  maiker, 
T3  is  not  active.  At  a  given  instant,  any  active  transition  can 
fire.  Only  one  transition  fires  at  a  time.  Any  firing  order  is 
possible.  When  a  transition  fires,  one  maiker  is  removed 
fi'om  each  place  with  an  arc  fi-om  the  place  to  the  transition, 
and  one  marker  is  added  to  each  place  with  an  arc  fi-om  the 
transition  to  the  place.  For  example  if  transition  T2  fires  in 
figure  1,  the  new  marking  is  M=[2,0,2,l].  Similarly,  if 
transition  T1  fires  the  new  marking  would  be  [1,2, 0,0]. 

This  simple  technique  allows  modeling  of  the  resource 
constraints,  pre-conditions,  and  post-conditions  of  actions. 
To  support  real-time  system  modeling,  timing  constraints 
like  maximum  and  minimum  time  needed  can  be  associated 
with  transition  firings  [5].  Alternatively,  stochastic 
extensions  of  Petri  Nets  can  represent  Markov  models  [9]. 
Both  extensions  are  supported  in  our  model  but  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

In  an  adversarial  situation,  such  as  an  air  campaign,  not 
all  desirable  information  is  available.  In  addition,  the 
available  information  is  often  uncertain.  This  is  due  to 
measurement  noise,  jamming,  intentional  deception,  etc. 
Fuzzy  logic  is  a  flexible  methodology  for  expressing  and 
reasoning  with  uncertain  information.  We  use  fozzy  logic  to 
approximate  uncertainty,  noise,  deception,  and  stochastic 
processes.  See  [10],[  3]  for  a  full  description  of  fuzzy  logic, 
fuzzy  variables,  and  fuzzy  inferencing.  Many  extensions  to 
Petri  Nets  including  fuzzy  variables  and  fuzzy  inferencing 
have  been  proposed  [7],  [2],  [6],  [18]. 

In  our  model,  tokens  may  be  either  crisp  or  fuzzy. 
Crisp  tokens  are  known  vrith  certainty  to  be  either  present 
or  absent.  A  fuzzy  token  is  present  with  a  certainty  in  the 
range  [0..1],  where  0  (1)  is  absent  (present)  with  certainty. 
How  fuzzy  values  are  assigned  to  tokens  for  the  initial 
marking  depends  on  the  entity  being  modeled.  Where 
sufficient  information  is  available,  the  fuzzy  membership 


function  can  approximate  a  known  statistical  distribution. 
Many  factors  in  a  battle  environment  are  not  known  with 
absolute  certainty,  especially  information  about  enemy 
forces. 

Transitions  can  also  be  either  crisp  or  fuzzy.  Tliey 
generally  represent  state  changes  driven  by  controllable  or 
uncontrollable  events.  Since  the  FPN  models  possible 
consequences  of  a  situation,  many  events  may  occur  with 
differing  probabilities.  This  is  obviously  true  for 
uncontrollable  events  like  enemy  actions,  but  is  also  true 
for  controllable  events  like  fi-iendly  actions.  The  use  of 
fuzzy  transitions  and  fuz2y  markers  is  explained  in  [2].  It 
has  also  been  implemented  using  Hi^er-Level  Petri  nets  in 
[17].  In  our  model,  transitions  can  also  be  defined 
recursively  by  lower  level  or  atomic  Fuzzy  Petri  Nets. 
Transitions  are  also  associated  with  additional  information 
such  as  the  entities  involved  in  the  transition, 
controllability,  time  constraints,  etc. 

3.  Karp-Miller  (Coverage)  Tree 

One  advantage  of  using  Petri  Nets  to  model  systems  is 
the  automatic  identification  of  undesirable  properties  such 
as  deadlock  and  livelock.  For  many  methods,  the  first  step 
in  this  process  is  constructing  a  Karp-Miller  tree  [9],  also 
referred  to  as  a  coverage  tree  [24].  TTie  Karp-Miller  tree  is 
a  finite  state  automata,  where  one  state  exists  for  each 
possible  marking  the  Petri  Net  can  reach  from  the  original 
marking.  Figure  2  shows  the  Karp-  Miller  tree 
corresponding  to  the  Petri  Net  in  Figure  1.  Note  that  the 
only  two  states  reachable  by  taking  one  transition  fi-om  the 
original  marking  [2, 1,1,0]  are  [2,0,2, 1]  and  [1, 2,0,0],  as 
discussed  in  section  2. 


Figure  2.  The  Karp-Miller  (coverage)  tree  for  the 
Petri  Net  in  figure  1. 

An  algorithm  for  constmcting  Karp-Miller  trees  is  in 
[24],  which  also  explains  how  one  state  can  express  the 
unbounded  growth  of  the  number  of  tokens  in  a  place.  The 
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number  of  states  in  the  tree  is  bounded,  but  increase 
exponentially  with  the  number  of  places  in  the  Petri  Net. 
The  Petri  Net  is  more  concise,  expressive,  and  easily 
constructed  than  the  Karp-Miller  tree.  The  Karp-Miller  tree 
is  useful,  however,  in  analyzing  the  Petri  Net  for  deadlock, 
livelock,  having  a  bounded  number  of  markers,  and  the 
existence  of  internal  invariants  [9]. 

In  contrast  with  traditional  Petri  Nets,  creating  the 
associated  Karp-Miller  tree  of  a  Fuzzy  Petri  Net  can  be 
problematic.  The  number  of  tokens  in  a  place  may  not  be  a 
discrete  value.  Transitions  are  no  longer  Boolean  but  fuzzy. 
Our  extension  of  Karp-Miller  trees  uses  Orcuts  [3]  to 
maintain  a  finite  number  of  states  in  the  tree.  An  a-cut 
transforms  a  fuzzy  variable  by  imposing  a  threshold  a  a- 
cuts  are  associated  with  fii^  transitions  to  eliminate 
events  that  are  too  improbable.  When  a  fuz2y  marker  is 
present  in  place  ?N  (ex.  PI),  the  states  in  the  Kaip-MOler 
tree  use  a  range  to  indicate  die  number  of  markers  in  ¥N 
(ex.  [0.3..0.6]).  Each  state  in  the  tree  represents  a 
qualitatively  different  condition  of  die  FPN. 

4.  Controllability 

This  section  expands  on  results  originally  presented  in  [15], 
where  military  is  viewed  as  a  discrete  event  system.  The 
discrete  event  system  is  modeled  as  a  strict  hierarchy  of 
communicating  finite  state  machines  (FSMs).  Lower-level 
FSM's  are  supervised  by  higher-level  FSM's  with  the  ability 
to  enable  and  disable  controllable  behaviors  of  the  lower- 
level  FSM's.  This  approach  resembles  our  recursive 
definition  of  FPN’s  where  lower-level  FPN's  can  be 
transitions  in  higher-level  FPN's.  Both  approaches  support 
multiple  levels  of  abstraction. 

In  [15],  a  supervisor  recognizes  situations  in  lower- 
level  FSM's  and  enables  or  disables  controllable  behaviors 
of  lower-level  FSM’s.  This  restricts  the  system  as  a  whole, 
so  that  a  desirable  language  K  is  generated.  K  always 
generates  strings  that  end  with  the  FSM  in  one  of  a  set  of 
(desirable)  marked  states.  The  system  has  both  controllable 
events  (actions  of  friendly  forces)  and  uncontrollable  events 
(actions  beyond  the  control  of  friendly  forces,  e.g.  actions 
of  enemy  forces,  equipment  failures,  environmental 
conditions,  etc.).  A  supervisor  exists  if  and  only  if  the 
language  K  is: 

(1)  Markable  -  if  a  string  s'  produces  the  same  output  from 

the  FSM  as  a  string  s  in  K  then  s'  is  in  K 

(2)  2-level  controllable  -  The  evolution  of  strings  in  K  as 

well  as  dieir  higher-level  images  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  desired  language  K  by  controllable  or 
uncontrollable  events. 

In  the  FPN  model,  we  construct  the  Karp-Miller  tree 
from  the  FPN  and  consider  the  Karp-Miller  tree  as  a 
FSM  .  The  FPN  is  controllable  if  and  only  if  a  supervisor 
exists  for  its  Karp-Miller  tree.  The  supervisor  is  capable  of 
restricting  system  output  to  the  language  K. 

Intuitively,  die  system  is  controllable  if  and  only  if  a 
strategy  exists  leading  the  system  within  constraints  to  a 


desirable  end  state  responding  to  any  possible  sequence  of 
uncontrollable  actions. 

5.  Stability 

In  the  literature,  [12]  and  [11]  define  a  stable  FPN  as  one 
with  no  unstable  states.  An  unstable  state  is  defined  as  a 
marking  of  the  FPN  for  which  no  transition  exists.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  existence  of  a  state  with  no  transitions  in 
the  associated  Karp-Miller  tree  (i.e.  a  deadlock  exists).  We 
do  not  use  this  definition,  since  it  is  too  narrow  for  our 
application.  For  example  if  the  deadlock  state  is  a  desired 
end-state,  the  system  would  still  be  stable  for  our 
application. 

In  discrete  event  systems,  stability  has  traditionally 
been  associated  witii  the  ability  of  a  system  to  tolerate  a 
limited  amount  of  illegal  behavior.  In  [14]  for  infinite  string 
inputs,  stability  is  defined  as  the  system  visiting  a  given  set 
of  states  infinitely  often.  In  [19]  a  discrete  event  system  is 
considered  as  stable  if  it  is  guaranteed  to  reach  one  of  a 
predefined  target  states  within  a  finite  set  of  steps. 

We  propose  a  definition  of  stability  for  our  FPN  model 
consistent  with  discrete  event  system  definitions.  An  FPN  is 
stabilizable  if,  in  response  to  any  finite  set  of  inputs,  there 
always  exists  a  path  to  one  of  the  desired  end  states  in  its 
Karp-Miller  tree. 

Stabilizability  is  verified  by  performing  connectivity 
analysis  on  the  Karp-Miller  tree.  An  algorithm  for  this  can 
be  found  in  [1].  Each  strongly  connected  component  in  die 
Karp-Miller  tree  must  contain  a  desirable  end  state.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  a  sequence  of  events  exists  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  return  to  a  desirable  end  state.  This  is  an 
unstable  FPN,  and  clearly  represents  an  undesirable 
characteristic. 

The  existence  of  a  desirable  end  state  in  every  strongly 
connected  component  means  in  response  to  any  finite  string 
of  inputs,  it  is  always  possible  to  return  to  a  desirable  end 
state  in  a  finite  number  of  steps.  To  phrase  this  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  controllability  definition:  from  any  state  in 
the  Karp-Miller  tree  it  is  possible  to  create  a  string  whose 
suffix  is  the  same  as  die  suffix  of  a  string  in  K. 

6.  Conclusion  and  Ongoing  Research 

Petri  Nets  are  a  usefiil  too!  for  concisely  expressing  systems 
widi  resource  and  timing  constraints.  Among  their 
advantages  is  the  ability  to  automatically  verify  system 
correctness.  Fuzzy  logic  extensions  of  Petri  Nets  are 
necessaty  to  express  several  aspects  of  military  missions.  In 
this  paper,  we  have  shown  how  Fuzzy  Petri  Net  models  can 
be  used  to  verify  the  stability  and  controllability  of  discrete 
event  systems. 

Further  research  is  needed  in  many  aspects  of  this 
approach.  Efficient  algorithms  for  verifying  controllability 
and  constructing  Karp-Miller  trees  using  a-cuts  are  needed. 
The  concept  of  observability  is  also  undefined,  hi  the 
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context  of  air  campaign  planning,  the  observable  system  is 
likely  to  be  a  subset  of  the  entire  system. 
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Abstract 

In  a  recent  research  project  funded  by  EPRI,  Honeywell 
began  development  of  an  interactive  testbed  for  modeling 
electric  power  markets.  The  ultimate  goal  was  a  flex¬ 
ible  tool,  designed  so  that  users  could  create  their  own 
models  using  intelligent  agent  templates.  To  help  demon¬ 
strate  the  capabilities  of  the  tool  we  defined  a  basic  set  of 
agents,  some  of  which  are  described  in  this  note.  The  fo¬ 
cus  of  this  paper  is  on  a  key  liquidity  constraint  which  we 
believe  should  be  incorporated  into  the  financial  strategies 
of  the  various  agents  to  make  the  simulation  behave  in  a 
realistic  way. 

The  specific  market  addressed  here  is  the  futures  market 
for  electric  power.  Companies  involved  in  commodity¬ 
intensive  businesses  like  oil  refining,  power  generation 
and  finance  rely  on  trading  strategies  in  futures  mar¬ 
kets  to  hedge  their  risks.  The  profitable  survival  of  these 
companies  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  hedging 
strategies.  Market-model  based  tools  for  generating  hedg¬ 
ing  strategies  are  usually  based  on  a  tradeoff  between 
profit  and  risk,  with  little  attention  paid  to  liquidity.  As 
recent  market  behavior  has  shown,  better  tools  that  ac¬ 
count  for  liquidity  are  needed.  Here  we  present  an  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  profit  variance  (risk)  and  liquidity  play 
distinctive  roles  in  a  constrained  stochastic  optimization. 
Some  possible  consequences  of  liquidity  constraints  are  il¬ 
lustrated  with  an  example  simulation. 


1  Introduction 

Today’s  increasingly  competitive  market  for  elec¬ 
tric  power  has  brought  about  new  trading  contracts 
involving  brokers  and  power  exchanges.  Though 
heightened  competition  may  ultimately  benefit  the 
consumers  of  power,  the  producers  of  power  will  cer¬ 


tainly  find  their  business  environment  more  challeng¬ 
ing  in  the  near  term.  When  power  prices  spiked  in 
the  early  summer  of  1998,  for  example,  several  util¬ 
ities  were  forced  to  report  significant  losses  because 
of  counterparty  defaults  [1].  Companies  faced  with 
such  a  volatile,  competitive  market  need  simulation 
testbeds  on  which  to  test  their  trading  strategies. 

As  part  of  a  research  project  funded  by  EPRI,  Hon¬ 
eywell  Technology  Center  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  began  development  of  SEPIA,  a  “scenario- 
free”  modeling  and  optimization  tool  for  the  electric 
power  industry  [2],  The  tool  was  designed  to  help 
the  electric  power  industry  gain  insight  into  decision 
and  control  strategies  in  a  competitive,  deregulated 
environment.  A  prototype  version  of  the  tool  was 
completed  before  the  first  phase  of  the  project  ended. 
Although  only  a  simple  market /economy  model  was 
incorporated,  this  early  version  of  the  tool  provides  a 
framework  within  which  more  realistic  schemes,  such 
as  the  one  detailed  in  this  paper,  could  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

Some  key  features  that  were  to  be  demonstrated 
were: 

1.  Power  producing  and  consuming  agents  driven 
by  realistic  business  goals 

2.  Stochastic  economic  models  of  the  type  used  in 
mathematical  finance 

3.  Imperfect  forecasts  used  by  the  corporate  agents 
to  plan  trading  strategies 

4.  One  or  more  exchanges  on  which  power  futures 
can  be  sold 

5.  Transmission  agents  to  reflect  realistic  con¬ 
straints  and  costs 
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We  believe  all  these  features  are  essential  if  one  is 
to  create  a  useful,  realistic  model  for  power  trading. 
In  this  note  we  concentrate  on  how  the  first  four  of 
them  may  be  implemented.  Transmission  issues  and 
bilateral  agreements  will  be  discussed  in  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  here  we  focus  on  power  trading  within  a  single 
zone  in  a  single  futures  exchange  where  transmission 
is  not  an  issue. 


2  Structure  of  Agents 

The  four  types  of  agent  in  the  basic  market  sce¬ 
nario  discussed  here  are:  power  producing  compa¬ 
nies  (PPCs),  power  consuming  entities  (PCEs),  a 
power  exchange  and  the  economy /environment.  The 
structure  of  the  first  three  of  these  is  discussed 
in  this  section,  while  the  structure  of  the  econ¬ 
omy/environment  is  summarized  in  the  next. 

Each  agent  in  the  simulation  has  a  specific  set  of 
functions,  external  I/O  interfaces  and  internal  data 
files.  The  strategies  of  the  agents  are  realized  by 
means  of  internally  stored  business  plans  and  ex¬ 
ternally  targeted  messages  to  other  agents  (business 
deals).  Agents  interact  with  each  other  by  sending 
and  receiving  messages,  electric  power  and  cash. 

Corporate  agents  such  as  power  producing  and  con¬ 
suming  companies  have  business  objectives  that  are 
reflected  in  their  internal  dynamics  in  the  simula¬ 
tion.  These  business  objectives  are  discussed  in  sec¬ 
tions  4  and  5  below.  Non-corporate  agents  such  as 
the  power  exchange,  residential  loads  and  the  econ¬ 
omy/environment  have  less  complex  internal  dynam¬ 
ics. 

2.1  Power  Producing  Companies 

Power  Producing  Companies  are  represented  by  cor¬ 
porate  agents  that  produce  power  for  sale  on  the 
exchange.  Each  of  these  agents  has  five  depart¬ 
ments:  production,  marketing,  procurement  (pur¬ 
chasing),  finance  and  strategy.  There  are  4  impor¬ 
tant  market-oriented  plans  (schedules)  and  budgets 
associated  with  the  four  specialized  departments: 

1.  procurement  has  a  plan  and  budget  for  purchas¬ 
ing  fuel 

2.  production  has  a  plan  and  budget  for  generating 
power 


3.  marketing  has  a  plan  and  budget  for  selling 
power 

4.  finance  has  a  plan  and  budget  for  accounts 
payable/receivable  and  available  credit 

Also,  each  specialized  department  maintains  an  in¬ 
ternal  (read-protected)  file 

1.  procurement  has  a  fuel  inventory  file 

2.  production  has  a  generator  schedule  file 

3.  marketing  has  a  file  of  contracts  with  the  power 
exchange 

4.  finance  maintains  the  file  of  financial  records 

The  power-producing  agents  receive,  as  inputs  from 
the  simulation  environment,  forecasts  from  the  econ¬ 
omy/environment  agent  and  quoteboard  prices  from 
the  power  exchange  agent.  On  the  basis  of  these  ex¬ 
ternal  inputs  and  internal  corporate  files,  the  strat¬ 
egy  department  evaluates  the  four  market-oriented 
plans  and  budgets  and  provides  direction  to  each  de¬ 
partment  for  their  revision. 

2.2  Power  Consuming  Entities 

There  are  three  types  of  power  consuming  entity:  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial  and  residential.  As  a  first  ap¬ 
proximation,  the  commercial  and  residential  entities 
are  little  more  than  stochastic  loads  parametrized  by 
the  state  of  the  economy /environment  agent.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  entities,  also  called  power  consuming  compa¬ 
nies,  have  internal  departments  and  structure  similar 
to  the  power  producing  companies. 

2.3  The  Power  Exchange 

The  power  exchange  is  a  special  agent  comprised  of 
three  departments:  exchange  management,  broker¬ 
age  and  finance.  The  basic  functions  of  these  de¬ 
partments  are  similar  to  those  of  a  futures  exchange 
as  described  in  [3]. 

Exchange  management  maintains  a  power-price 
quote  board,  keeps  track  of  orders  placed  by  the  bro¬ 
kers,  executes  orders  when  appropriate  and  then  no¬ 
tifies  brokers  of  executed  orders.  It  also  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  positions  open  at  contract  ex¬ 
piration,  sending  delivery  notices  to  the  appropriate 
counterparties. 
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The  brokerage  department  communicates  with 
traders  in  the  power  producing  companies  and  power 
consuming  entities.  Brokerage  also  keeps  track  of 
open  positions  held  in  the  accounts  of  its  clients  and 
notifies  clients  when  orders  are  executed. 

Finance  keeps  track  of  account  net  equity  and  mar¬ 
gin  for  each  of  the  clients  trading  on  the  exchange.  It 
sends  account  activity  reports,  payments  and  billing 
notices  when  appropriate.  It  also  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  notifying  exchange  management  and  bro¬ 
kerage  about  restricted  accounts. 

The  power  price  quote  board  is  basically  a  table  in¬ 
dicating  the  highest  bid  and  lowest  offer  for  stan¬ 
dardized  quantities  of  power  for  delivery  during  each 
specified  hour  at  each  specified  location.  Other  data 
such  as  opening  price,  daily  high  and  low,  open  in¬ 
terest  and  volume  are  also  available  to  give  traders 
some  idea  of  market  state  and  conditions. 


3  Modeling  the  Economy  and  Environment 

To  determine  critical  budgets  and  plans,  the  corpo¬ 
rate  agents  require  forecasts  of  the  economy  and  the 
environment.  Projected  changes  in  simulated  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  fuel  prices  and  the  weather  will  affect 
trading  strategies.  Some  parameters  in  the  environ¬ 
ment/economy  that  should  be  included  are: 

1.  Fuel  costs 

2.  Weather 

3.  Interest  rates 

4.  Economic  growth 

5.  Consumer  demand  for  manufactured  goods 

6.  Raw-materials  costs  for  manufactured  goods 

7.  Residential  demand  for  electricity 

8.  Commercial  demand  for  electricity 

With  the  exception  of  number  6,  these  parameters 
are  the  ones  most  often  mentioned  by  management 
of  power-producing  companies  in  their  explanations 
of  financial  performance  in  10-Q  and  10-K  reports 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  [8], 


The  internal  dynamics  of  the  power-consuming  com¬ 
panies  are  influenced  by  parameters  3-6  above.  In¬ 
dustrial  demand  for  electricity  will  be  reached  as 
a  consequence  of  these  dynamics  in  the  simulation. 
One  model  one  may  use  for  these  eight  parameters 
is  a  set  of  coupled  stochastic  differential  equations  of 
the  Vasicek  type  used  in  mathematical  finance  [4], 
i.e.: 

dX  =  A:^{B  -  X)  dt  +  i:  dZ{t)  (1) 

where  X  is  the  vector  of  the  eight  states,  B  is  the 
expected  mean  of  X,  ^  is  the  mean-reversion  ma¬ 
trix,  t  is  time,  E  is  the  volatility  matrix,  and  Z{t) 
is  a  Wiener  process.  To  reflect  changes  in  season 
or  economic  conditions  the  parameters  A,  B  and  E 
should  be  allowed  to  change  with  time.  Equation  (1) 
may  be  replaced  by  any  other  model  ~  our  approach 
depends  only  on  the  assumption  that  future  values 
of  the  state  vector  are  represented  by  a  stochastic 
process. 

For  our  model,  forecasts  are  made  available  to  the 
corporate  agents  in  the  form  of  corrupted  estimates 
of  the  A,  B  and  E  parameters  sent  periodically  by 
the  economy /environment  agent.  Each  agent  is  sent 
slightly  different  forecasts  to  reflect  the  differences  of 
opinion  held  by  the  various  forecasting  services  used 
by  industry. 

This  model  is  not  the  best  for  all  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  but  it  illustrates  some  of  the  general  features. 
More  detailed  models  of  the  economy  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  have  been  developed  for  use  by  power  in¬ 
dustry  experts.  Those  who  have  better  models  can 
use  them  in  place  of  the  simple  one  described  here. 


4  Operating  Income,  Cash  Flow  and 
Liquidity 

In  our  approach  we  use  standard  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
to  quantify  the  performance  of  the  corporate  agents. 
Specifically,  we  consider  the  summary  balance  sheet, 
income  statement  and  cash-flow  statements  in  their 
usual  forms  as  found  in  quarterly  and  annual  finan¬ 
cial  reports  filed  with  the  SEC  [8]. 

When  projecting  performance  for  the  coming  quarter 
(accounting  period),  the  numbers  that  will  appear 
in  the  financial  statements  are  represented  by  ran- 
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dom  variables.  We  can  think  of  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  themselves  as  random  vectors.  To  see  how 
this  works,  we  consider  next  two  important  entries 
in  these  statements:  projected  operating  income  and 
projected  cash  flow. 

4.1  Projected  Operating  Income 

To  compute  projected  operating  income,  the  first 
step  is  to  compute  projected  revenues  (a  random 
variable).  This  can  be  done  by  looking  at  the  power 
production  schedule,  generator  model,  quote-board 
data  and  the  exchange  account.  The  next  step  is 
to  project  the  cost  of  fuel  needed  to  produce  the 
scheduled  generation  (this  projected  cost  is  also  a 
random  variable).  Add  the  projected  fuel  cost  to 
projected  operation  and  maintenance  cost,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  amortization  cost  +  general  taxes  to  obtain 
total  operating  expenses.  Then 


POI  =  PR  -  PTOE  (2) 

where  POI  is  projected  operating  income,  PR  is  pro¬ 
jected  revenues,  and  PTOE  is  projected  total  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  The  projected  income  (net)  can  be 
computed  from  the  projected  operating  income  by 
subtracting  the  projected  interest  expenses  and  the 
projected  income  taxes. 

The  projected  net  income  is  also  called  the  projected 
profit  or  earnings,  which  forms  the  basis  of  stock  pric¬ 
ing  by  fundamental  analysis.  According  to  funda¬ 
mental  analysis,  the  price  of  a  stock  should  equal  to¬ 
day’s  book  value  plus  the  present  value  of  future  prof¬ 
its  discounted  by  an  appropriate  interest-rate  curve. 
Other  things  being  equal,  stockholders  like  to  see  the 
value  of  their  shares  as  high  as  possible,  so  corporate 
management  tries  to  maximize  projected  net  income. 

But  other  things  are  not  always  equal,  and  maxi¬ 
mization  of  projected  net  income  is  not  the  only  rule 
management  lives  by.  A  second  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  to  keep  the  risk  (possibility  of  lower  than 
expected  profit)  sufficiently  small.  Some  companies 
have  higher  levels  of  risk  than  others  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  business.  Shareholders  are  more  tol¬ 
erant  of  risk  in  a  gold-mining  concern  than  they  are 
in  an  electric  utility  company,  for  example.  Still,  at 
any  company,  if  quarterly  earnings  should  fall  below 
an  acceptable  level,  the  shareholders  will  fire  man¬ 
agement  and  bring  in  someone  new.  So  management 
cares  about  limiting  profit  risk. 


This  level-of-acceptable-risk  constraint  could  be  for¬ 
mulated  in  a  number  of  ways.  Here  we  take  the  tra¬ 
ditional  approach  and  use  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  projected  profit  as  the  measure  of  profit  risk.  So 
the  optimization  criterion  becomes  a  constrained  op¬ 
timization:  maximize  the  expected  value  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  profit  subject  to  the  constraint  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  of  the  profit  is  smaller  than  €i . 

4.2  Projected  Cash  Flow 

The  projected  cash  flow  needs  to  be  computed  con¬ 
tinuously  over  the  accounting  period  to  come.  The 
cash  flow  up  to  time  T  is  defined  to  be  the  difference 
between  dollars  in  and  dollars  out  added  for  that  pe¬ 
riod  up  to  time  T.  The  projection  of  the  cash  flow 
requires  the  complete  budget  and  sales  projections 
over  the  period  in  question.  The  cash  flow  over  the 
quarter  can  be  thought  of  as  a  stochastic  process  (i.e. 
a  time-parametrized  random  variable). 

One  simple  formula,  often  a  good  approximation,  is 

[6]: 

CF  =  I  +  DA  -  DR  (3) 

where  CF  is  cash  flow,  I  is  income,  DA  is  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  amortization,  and  DR  is  debt  retirement. 

4.3  Liquidity 

Simply  put,  liquidity  is  the  ability  to  pay  bills  on 
time.  To  evaluate  liquidity  we  need  to  consider  two 
factors:  working  capital  and  cash  flow. 

Working  capital  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  excess  of 
current  assets  over  current  liabilities.  Problems  arise 
with  this  loose  definition  when  receivable  accounts 
are  questionable  or  when  inventories  are  difficult  to 
liquidate,  but  the  basic  idea  of  working  capital  is  the 
amount  of  funds  in  excess  of  current  accounts  payable 
available  for  operational  needs. 

Given  a  company’s  working  capital  W (0)  today  and 
the  projected  cash  flow  into  the  future,  the  working 
capital  W  (T)  at  a  future  time  T  is  the  sum  of  today’s 
working  capital  and  the  cash  flow  between  today  and 
time  T.  The  working  capital  W{T)  at  a  particular 
time  T  in  the  future  is  a  random  variable. 

The  forecasting  of  working  capital  is  one  of  the  key 
analytical  steps  in  determining  the  credit  rating  of  a 
corporation.  Suppose  GenCo  wants  to  borrow  money 
from  a  bank  with  plans  to  repay  the  sum  at  time  T 
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in  the  future.  Before  lending  the  money,  a  banker 
would  want  to  be  comfortable  about  GenCo’s  ability 
to  survive  from  now  until  time  T  and  then  repay  the 
loan. 

If  projected  cash  flows  were  certain,  the  banker  might 
make  the  loan  if  working  capital  W{t)  for  0  <t  <T 
satisfied: 

1.  Wit)  >  0  for  t<T 

2.  WiT)  >  loan  payoff  amount 

Given  the  uncertainties  in  the  real  world,  however,  a 
careful  banker  will  be  much  happier  if  the  projected 
working  capital  exceeds  these  bounds  by  several  stan¬ 
dard  deviations  of  the  projected  cash  flow  at  each 
time  t  <T. 

Those  corporations  that  have  good  liquidity  (ade¬ 
quate  working  capital,  positive  cash  flow  with  low 
standard  deviation  relative  to  working  capital)  re¬ 
ceive  high  credit  ratings  and  can  borrow  money  at 
low  interest  rates.  Those  companies  with  poor  liq¬ 
uidity  have  lower  credit  rating  and  must  pay  a  higher 
interest  rate  for  their  loans  (if  they  can  borrow  at  all). 

So  we  are  led  to  one  practical  consequence  of  liquid¬ 
ity  -  the  cost  of  borrowing  money.  Most  companies 
need  to  borrow  money  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
never  have  complete  control  over  cash  flow,  so  to  in¬ 
sure  creditworthiness  they  might  try  to  keep  working 
capital  W  (t)  >  L  for  some  positive  constant  L  at  all 
times  t.  From  a  mathematical  perspective,  because 
the  future  is  uncertain,  this  goal  is  stated  as  follows: 
for  all  time  i,  keep  Wit)  >  L  with  probability  at 
least  1  —  €2  for  some  sufficiently  small  • 

4.4  Profit  and  Liquidity  May  Be  Conflicting 
Goals 

The  need  for  liquidity  can  have  a  negative  impact  on 
profitability  in  several  ways. 

First,  no  matter  how  great  the  profit  potential  of 
growth  might  appear,  a  company  must  limit  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  plant  and  materials  because  it  has  to 
maintain  cash  reserves  adequate  to  pay  its  bills  in  an 
uncertain  future  environment.  Many  otherwise  suc¬ 
cessful,  high-growth  companies  on  the  path  of  rapid 
expansion  have  failed  because  a  small  perturbation 
to  their  operations  caused  them  to  run  out  of  money. 
The  liquidity  constraint  keeps  a  lid  on  profits  that 


might  be  gained  through  more  rapid  growth.  This 
relation  between  cash  flow  and  earnings  is  fundamen¬ 
tal.  A  corollary  is  the  tenet  that  cash  flow  growth  is 
a  prerequisite  for  sustainable  earnings  growth. 

Second,  poor  liquidity  means  a  bad  credit  rating  and 
higher  costs  associated  with  borrowing  money.  These 
higher  interest-rate  costs  lower  projected  income  (see 
discussion,  section  4.1). 

Third,  there  are  times  when  a  company  must  operate 
at  inefficient  levels  of  production  (negative  marginal 
profit)  in  order  to  generate  cash  flow.  This  situation 
can  be  so  severe  that  the  company  might  have  to  take 
a  loss  (negative  net  income)  for  a  period  in  order  to 
bring  in  enough  money  to  pay  bills.  Though  it  might 
seem  paradoxical  that  one  can  bring  in  more  money 
by  losing  more  money,  the  rules  of  accounting  make 
this  possible.  By  equation  (3)  we  see  that  if  no  debt 
is  retired  or  created,  cash  flow  exceeds  income  by  the 
amount  of  depreciation  and  amortization.  Thinking 
of  these  variable  as  functions  of  production  output,  if 
depreciation  and  amortization  increase  at  a  greater 
rate  than  income  decreases,  the  marginal  cash  flow 
may  be  positive  while  marginal  income  is  negative.  A 
power-generating  company  may  find  itself  in  exactly 
this  situation  if  it  has  a  big  payment  (e.g.  bond  re¬ 
demption)  coming  due  and,  to  raise  the  cash,  it  has 
to  operate  its  least  profitable  generators  at  a  time 
when  electricity  prices  are  low. 


5  Baseline  Optimization  Problem 

The  corporate  agents  have  the  following  functions: 
purchasing,  production,  marketing,  finance  and 
strategy.  All  of  these  functions  are  integrated  in 
a  planning/budgeting  process,  which  needs  to  be 
formalized  before  implementation  in  the  simulation. 
The  baseline  concept  for  corporate  strategy  is  to 
maximize  expected  profit  subject  to  two  constraints: 

1.  the  standard  deviation  of  the  profit  is  smaller 
than  €i 

2.  the  probability  of  working  capital  falling  below 
L  is  smaller  than  e2 

In  the  second  constraint,  L  is  the  minimum  accept¬ 
able  level  of  working  capital  at  any  time  during  the 
quarter  -  by  picking  L  0  the  condition  becomes  a 
solvency  constraint. 
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By  trying  to  solve  this  constrained  optimization 
problem  the  corporate  agents  should  generate  sen¬ 
sible  trading  strategies.  Note  that  one  might  want 
to  add  other  constraints  or  objectives  (e.g.  environ¬ 
mental  responsibility)  but  we  believe  the  problem  as 
stated  should  give  rise  to  sensible  plans  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  departments  of  corporate  agents. 

5.1  Solving  the  Baseline  Optimization  Prob¬ 
lem 

We  do  not  have  an  elegant,  closed-form  solution  to 
the  optimization  problem.  Our  proposed  approach 
was  to  use  learning  strategies  in  our  agents,  though 
a  more  mundane  solution  might  be  possible.  The 
real  problem  is  extremely  difficult  in  practice  because 
forecasts  of  future  conditions  are  required  in  the  so¬ 
lution  process.  One  can  get  a  rough  idea  of  future 
conditions  by  looking  at  price  quotes  at  the  futures 
exchange,  but  futures  prices  are  volatile  and  should 
not  be  the  only  source  of  future  prices  used  for  plan¬ 
ning. 

To  see  what  is  involved  in  solving  the  problem,  let 
us  look  at  a  highly  inefficient  and  suboptimal  but 
direct  approach  -  basically  a  random  search.  Recall 
that  the  answer  should  be  in  the  form  of  plans  and 
budgets  for  operations  over  the  next  quarter  (or  other 
accounting  period).  Assume  given  ei,  €2  and  L. 

1.  Start  with  an  arbitrary  (but  definite)  schedule 
for  producing  power  and  hedging 

2.  From  this  schedule,  generate  the  associated  plan 
and  budgets  for  operations  (fuel  and  labor).  As¬ 
sume  finance  activities  are  minimal. 

3.  Use  the  futures-exchange  bid  prices  (over  the 
quarter)  to  value  the  price  at  which  the  power 
can  be  sold. 

4.  Project  cash  flows  from  operations  (sales  -  costs) 

5.  Determine  whether  the  projected  cash  flow  sat¬ 
isfies  the  liquidity  constraint  over  the  next  quar¬ 
ter  (accounting  period). 

6.  If  the  liquidity  constraint  is  satisfied,  compute 
the  projected  entries  for  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  for  the  quarter 

7.  If  the  profit  variance  satisfies  the  first  constraint, 
compute  the  expected  profit. 


If  the  conditions  in  steps  6  or  7  are  not  satisfied, 
throw  away  all  the  data  computed  and  pick  a  new 
power  production  schedule  or  a  new  hedging  strat¬ 
egy  in  step  1.  Keep  trying  different  power  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  hedging  strategies  until  one  is 
found  that  works  -  save  all  the  plans  and  budgets 
for  that  scenario.  Call  that  solution  the  current 
candidate.  Then  keep  exploring  the  set  of  power- 
production  schedules  and  hedging  strategies,  and  for 
those  that  satisfy  the  constraints,  compare  expected 
profits  with  the  current  candidate.  If  a  new  solu¬ 
tion  has  better  expected  profit  use  it  to  replace  the 
current  candidate.  Continue  the  search  until  search 
resources  (e.g.  computation  time)  are  expended. 

5.2  Liquidity  and  Low  Risk  May  Be  Conflict¬ 
ing  Goals 

Commodity  producing  companies  often  use  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  selling-short  in  the  futures  market  a  percent¬ 
age  of  future  production  to  reduce  profit  risk.  How¬ 
ever,  by  shorting  futures  contracts  to  reduce  risk, 
the  company  simultaneously  increases  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  working  capital  will  drop  below  the  level  L. 
The  problem  is  the  daily  marking  to  market  of  fu¬ 
tures  positions. 

Every  day,  at  the  market  close,  the  values  of  all  fu¬ 
tures  positions  are  computed,  and  the  net  equity  of 
each  account  is  examined.  If  the  equity  of  an  account 
drops  below  the  maintenance  margin  level,  the  party 
holding  that  account  has  to  deposit  more  money  in 
the  margin  account  to  keep  the  positions  open.  This 
is  a  margin  call.  Because  of  the  obligation  to  meet 
margin  calls,  the  hedged  positions  could  drain  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

For  example,  suppose  GenCo  choses  to  sell  short  20% 
of  its  production  for  the  next  month  in  a  1-month 
futures  contract.  Suppose  it  has  working  capital  ad¬ 
equate  to  pay  the  current  futures  market  price  of 
40%  of  a  month’s  production.  If  the  futures  price 
should  quadruple  the  next  day,  GenCo  would  find 
it  has  exhausted  all  of  its  working  capital,  and  then 
some,  on  its  short  futures  position.  Because  GenCo 
could  not  meet  the  margin  call,  the  exchange  broker 
would  close  out  the  positions,  taking  all  the  margin- 
account  money  and  (perhaps)  take  a  note  for  the  rest 
(or  some  more  extreme  measure).  Then,  if  electric¬ 
ity  prices  drop  back  down  to  where  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  GenCo  will  have  been  whipsawed.  The  attempt 
to  hedge  would  have  cost  them  60%  of  the  month’s 
production,  and  their  ability  to  pay  bills  would  be 
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severely  impaired. 

So  is  one  better  off  hedging  production  in  the  for¬ 
ward  markets,  where  daily  margin  payments  are  not 
needed?  There  are  problems  of  a  different  nature  as¬ 
sociated  with  forwards,  however,  including  inability 
to  reverse  a  position  and  the  risk  of  counterparty  de¬ 
fault  [1]5[9],  so  it  is  not  clear  how  best  to  hedge.  In 
practice,  commodity-producing  companies  do  hedge 
some  of  their  risk  in  the  futures  markets,  so  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  electricity  producers  will  do  so  as  well. 

The  whipsaw  scenario  could  be  avoided  by  buying 
puts  on  the  futures  contracts  instead  of  selling  short, 
but  options  must  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  cost  is 
a  drain  on  working  capital.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
reduction  of  profit  risk  often  comes  at  the  cost  of 
increased  liquidity  risk  and  vice  versa.  The  practical 
challenge  is  deciding  how  to  make  the  trade. 

5.3  Properties  of  the  Optimal  Solution 

Let  us  examine  some  expected  properties  of  solutions 
to  the  baseline  optimization  problem. 

First,  if  forecasts  predict  that  electric  power  futures 
prices  should  increase  (a  bull  market) ,  the  maximum- 
profit  objective  would  oppose  the  selling  of  futures 
as  a  hedge.  In  fact,  if  only  the  expected  profit  were 
considered  then  futures  should  be  purchased.  Here 
we  encounter  the  profit-risk  constraint.  The  level 
of  risk  involved  in  buying  futures  based  on  forecasts 
is  far  greater  than  the  risks  inherent  in  operating  a 
stable  power-producing  business,  so  a  net-long  posi¬ 
tion  in  futures  for  a  producer  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
profit-risk  constraint.  We  might  expect  aggressive 
producers  to  operate  hedge-free,  but  more  conserva¬ 
tive  producers  should  stay  at  least  partially  hedged. 
The  point  is,  in  a  bull  market,  some  hedging  may  be 
dictated  by  the  profit-risk  constraint. 

Conversely,  in  a  bear  market,  the  maximum-profit 
objective  would  dictate  hedging  essentially  all  future 
production  at  the  current  futures  prices.  Note  that 
this  strategy  is  not  unheard-of  in  business  -  Barrick 
Gold  Corp.  has  a  history  of  hedging  much  of  its  gold 
production  for  years  into  the  future  [9].  Profit  risk  is 
minimized  when  all  production  is  hedged  ^  ,  so  the 
profit  variance  constraint  will  not  prevent  a  100% 
hedge.  But  now  the  liquidity  constraint  might  pre- 


^risk  due  to  uncertainty  in  ability  to  produce  must  still  be 
accounted  for,  but  this  uncertainty  is  usually  lower  than  the 
uncertainty  in  market  prices 


vent  total  hedging,  for  reasons  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  subsection.  In  a  bear  market  the  liquidity  con¬ 
straint  might  preclude  a  100%  hedge  (at  least  with 
futures),  though  it  might  support  a  partial  hedge  in 
the  futures  market. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  to  hedge  with 
futures  contracts  or  options.  In  practice,  if  today’s 
prices  allow  a  comfortable  level  of  profit  and  mar¬ 
ket  volatility  is  low  (i.e.  puts  are  cheap),  companies 
sometimes  hedge  their  production  by  buying  out-of- 
the-money  put  options,  giving  downside  production 
without  limiting  gains  should  prices  move  higher.  If 
volatility  is  high  they  might  choose  to  sell  call  options 
(limiting  upside  potential)  to  raise  money  needed  to 
pay  for  expensive  puts.  We  expect  that  criteria  for 
deciding  whether  and  how  to  use  options  and/or  fu¬ 
tures  contracts  to  hedge  should  follow  from  a  solution 
to  the  baseline  optimization  problem. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  a  simple  example  to  see  how 
the  optimal  strategy  might  evolve  in  time. 

Assume  GenCo  is  hedged  to  the  maximum  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  liquidity  constraint,  and  profit  risk 
is  not  a  problem.  Suppose  forecasts  show  that  elec¬ 
tricity  prices  and  price  variances  are  likely  to  move 
down  (just  after  a  temporary  spike  in  energy  prices, 
for  example).  As  time  evolves  two  things  happen  if 
no  new  hedging  is  employed: 

1.  As  contracts  mature,  the  amount  of  hedged  pro¬ 
duction  decreases 

2.  The  duration  (average  time  to  maturity)  of  the 
hedged  portfolio  decreases 

The  marginal  profit  with  respect  to  hedging  is  pos¬ 
itive,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  liquidity  risk  is 
diminishing.  If  so,  the  constrained  optimal  solution 
should  involve  incremental  replacement  of  hedged 
contracts  as  they  mature.  An  interesting  question 
is  how  to  select  the  size  and  maturity  of  new  hedges 
to  replace  the  expiring  contracts  as  they  go  off  the 
board. 


6  Example  Scenario 

We  now  illustrate  some  of  these  ideas  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  scenario.  This  problem  concerns  a  power  plant 
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which  wishes  to  hedge  its  position  by  selling  futures 
contracts  on  its  power.  The  goal  is  to  simulate  sell¬ 
ing  power  in  the  futures  market  to  explore  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  profit,  profit  variance,  and  margin 
requirements.  Here  we  explain  a  simple  model  and 
give  numerical  results  from  Monte  Carlo  simulations. 
The  idea  is  to  show  approximate  results  of  a  type  we 
would  expect  to  see  in  a  more  detailed  SEPIA  simu¬ 
lation. 

6.1  Assumptions 

The  price  of  power  is  assumed  to  satisfy 
dP  =  liPdt  H-  aPdz 

Hence,  at  time  t,  the  price  of  power  at  time  T  in  the 
future  has  the  lognormal  distribution 

The  system  parameters  were  chosen  roughly  to  model 
the  Wyodak  plant  operated  by  Black  Hills  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  coal  mine  supplying  the  power  plant  is 
operated  by  the  same  company,  and  the  mine  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  site.  Using  data  obtained  from  SEC 
filings  we  derived  the  following  model  parameters: 

•  The  Wyodak  Plant  is  a  330  MW  plant  [10]. 
Since  a  futures  contract  is  based  on  one-month’s 
production  at  a  rate  of  2  MW  [12],  the  Wyodak 
Plant  can  produce  enough  power  for  165  con¬ 
tracts. 

•  The  working  capital  available  to  Black  Hills 
Corporation  is  $13,080  million  [11].  Wyodak 
Resources  operates  the  coal  mine  located  at 
the  plant.  Since  Wyodak  Resources  accounts 
for  31080/313662=9.9%  of  Black  Hills  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  operating  revenue  [11],  We  assume  that 
the  working  capital  available  to  the  Wyodak 
plant  is  9.9%  of  $13,080  million,  $1.30  million. 

•  The  interest  rate  the  plant  will  pay  on  short¬ 
term  loans  can  be  estimated  by  the  rate  that  it 
pays  on  long-term  bonds.  For  the  Black  Hills 
Corporation,  the  highest  rate  paid  on  bonds  is 
9.49%  [10].  We  assume  that  this  is  the  rate  the 
plant  might  have  to  pay  in  a  revolving  credit 
agreement,  although  the  true  rate  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  lower. 


•  We  ignore  the  cost  of  trades.  Large  companies 
have  transaction  costs  of  as  little  as  $10  per  con¬ 
tract,  which  will  be  considered  to  be  negligible 
in  the  simulations. 

•  Tax  considerations  will  be  ignored. 

Using  data  for  electric  power  futures  contract,  we  can 
make  several  reasonable  assumptions: 

•  We  will  consider  only  the  California- Oregon  bor¬ 
der  power  contracts.  The  power  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  be  delivered  at  the  California- Oregon 
border.  However,  we  allow  for  a  constant  ge¬ 
ographic  basis  to  be  added,  which  would  alter 
the  revenue  by  a  constant. 

•  The  futures  contract  price  is  $32.75  per  Mwh  (as 
it  was  for  December  1998  contracts  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1998),  which  gives  $24104  per  736  Mwh 
contract. 

•  The  initial  margin  is  3%  of  the  purchase  price, 
as  is  the  maintenance  margin. 

•  Futures  contracts  will  be  sold  for  the  first  12 
months  of  operation,  with  delivery  being  made 
for  the  month  after  contract  expiration.  Each 
month  is  taken  to  be  21  business  days  (consis¬ 
tent  with  the  terms  of  the  NYMEX  futures  con¬ 
tract)  . 

•  Using  historical  data  from  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  for  futures  contracts  on  Cali¬ 
fornia/Oregon  Border  power,  we  estimated  the 
cr  for  the  price  distribution.  Data  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1998  until  November  16,  1998  (on  the  De¬ 
cember  1998  futures  contracts),  as  well  as  data 
from  November  2,  1998  until  January  18,  1999 
(on  the  March  1999  futures  contracts)  were  used 
to  estimate  cr.  The  values  for  a  were  found  to 
be  0.3366  and  0.4163,  respectively.  We  assume 
that  a  good  estimate  of  a  is  the  average,  0.3765. 

•  //  =  0  in  the  price  distribution.  This  means  that, 
if  adjusted  for  inflation,  the  price  of  power  will, 
on  average,  stay  the  same. 

•  The  plant  can  borrow  money  when  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  is  exhausted.  The  continuously  com¬ 
pounded  interest  rate  charged  is  9.49%.  These 
loans  will  be  repayed  as  money  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 
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6.2  Computational  Results 
Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  this  model  were  run,  with 
50000  trials  per  number  of  contracts.  All  monetary 
values  are  normalized  by  the  average  value  of  one 
year’s  production,  $24104  x  165  x  12  =  $47.7  million. 

Figure  1  shows  the  expected  change  in  profit  for  dif¬ 
ferent  hedging  strategies.  This  represents  interest 
rate  charges  only,  as  all  other  losses  will  be  averaged 
out  by  the  many  trials  conducted.  We  see,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  that  more  loans  must  be  taken  out  if  more 
contracts  are  sold.  We  see  that  the  maximum  aver¬ 
age  loss  caused  by  hedging  is  less  than  0.06%  of  one 
year’s  production  value,  about  $28000.  This  cost  is 
relatively  small. 

Figure  2  shows  the  standard  deviation  of  the  profit. 
We  see  that  this  measure  of  profit  risk  varies  almost 
linearly  with  the  number  of  unhedged  contracts.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  profit  is  almost  one  fourth 
of  a  year’s  production  value  if  no  power  is  sold  on 
the  futures  market. 

Figure  3  shows  the  average  maximum  margin  re¬ 
quired  for  different  hedging  strategies.  We  see  that 
this  measure  of  required  liquidity  varies  almost  lin¬ 
early  with  the  number  of  hedged  contracts.  The  av¬ 
erage  maximum  margin  is  about  12%  of  a  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  value  if  all  power  is  sold  on  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket. 

Figure  4  is  a  graph  of  the  average  maximum  margin 
vs.  the  standard  deviation  of  profit,  which  shows  the 
trade-off  between  liquidity  and  profit  risk.  One  can 
use  such  a  graph  to  determine,  given  the  maximum 
tolerance  for  either  value,  the  minimum  value  of  the 
other  quantity.  Here,  for  instance,  we  see  that,  if  the 
effects  are  balanced  by  setting  the  values  equal  to 
each  other,  they  are  about  7.5%  of  the  value  of  one 
year’s  production. 

Figures  5-6  show  scenario  analysis  for  different  cases. 
The  price  of  power  is  allowed  to  vary  at  certain 
numbers  of  standard  deviations  from  average.  The 
change  in  profit  caused  by  hedging  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  5.  We  see  that,  by  hedging  all  production  in  a 
4*3  standard  deviation  year,  one  misses  a  possible 
80%  gain  in  total  production  revenue.  However,  by 
hedging  all  production  in  a  -3  standard  deviation 
year,  one  can  avoid  an  80%  loss  in  total  production 
revenue.  Figure  6  shows  how  the  maximum  margin 
requirements  can  increase  if  the  price  of  power  con¬ 
tinually  rises. 


Figure  1:  Change  in  profit  for  different  numbers  of  con¬ 
tracts,  50000  trials  per  number  of  contracts. 


Figure  2;  Standard  deviation  in  revenue  for  different 
numbers  of  contracts,  50000  trials  per  num¬ 
ber  of  contracts. 


Figure  3:  The  average  maximum  margin  requirement 
for  different  numbers  of  contracts,  50000  tri¬ 
als  per  number  of  contracts. 
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Figure  4:  Average  maximum  margin  requirement  vs. 

standard  deviation  in  profit,  50000  trials  per 
number  of  contracts. 
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Figure  5;  Change  in  profit,  if  price  of  contract  varies 
from  average  by  -3,  -2,  -1,  0,  1,  2,  or  3  stan¬ 
dard  deviations. 


Figure  6:  Maximum  margin  requirement,  if  price  of 
contract  varies  from  average  by  -3,  -2,  -1,  0, 
1,  2,  or  3  standard  deviations. 


6.3  Conclusions  based  on  the  Example 
The  given  model  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  useful 
for  the  real  problem. 

For  the  Wyodak  plant,  the  model  gives  the  result 
that  one  can  reduce  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
revenue  with  a  relatively  small  decrease  in  the  ex¬ 
pected  profit. 

Since  about  21.6  million  shares  of  stock  for  Black 
Hills  Corporation  exist  [11],  hedging  full  production 
costs  only  0.13  cents  per  share  in  an  average  year. 

The  model  is  a  good  tool  for  scenario  analysis  and 
decision  making.  If  accurate  parameters  are  given, 
the  numerical  results  and  corresponding  graphs  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  problem. 
For  a  desired  average  standard  deviation  in  profit  or 
average  maximum  margin  requirement,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  hedging  and  number  of  contracts  to  sell 
can  be  read  from  the  graphs. 

This  model  should  be  considered  a  starting  point 
which  gives  a  company  a  sense  of  the  trade-off  be¬ 
tween  expected  revenue  and  uncertainty  in  revenue, 
as  well  as  the  trade  between  profit-risk  reduction  and 
liquidity.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  examine  more 
general  hedging  strategies  with  dynamic  features  not 
considered  here.  In  any  case,  additional  tests  should 
be  made  before  using  the  results  of  this  model  to 
a  decide  the  best  hedging  strategy.  The  company 
should  simulate  the  strategy  suggested  by  the  model 
on  the  most  extreme  observed  behavior  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  will  give  worst-case  and  best-case  scenar¬ 
ios  consistent  with  expectations.  Also,  the  company 
should  consider  the  basis  risk,  a  result  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  difference  between  the  futures  price  and  the  local 
price  of  energy.  Testing  these  two  items  can  be  done 
by  examining  the  price  history  of  the  futures  market 
and  the  internal  records  of  the  company. 


7  Summary 

In  this  paper  we  described  some  of  the  functional 
features  of  an  agent-based  simulation  tool,  and  ways 
that  such  a  tool  could  be  used  to  model  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  market.  Specific  examples  of  three  agents 
designed  for  such  an  implementation  were  discussed. 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  hedging  with  futures  mar¬ 
kets,  though  much  of  what  has  been  said  applies  to 
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hedging  in  the  forward  markets  as  well.  The  basic 
idea  is  to  implement  standard  business-finance  mod¬ 
els  in  an  event-driven,  agent-based  tool  to  simulate 
realistic  market  behavior. 

One  important  feature,  to  enhance  the  fidelity  of  the 
simulation,  is  a  dynamic  liquidity  constraint  in  the 
profit  optimization  scheme.  We  explained  how  the 
goals  and  constraints  may  interact  in  practical  sit¬ 
uations  and  explained  how  the  criteria  may  predict 
active  hedging. 

Results  of  a  Monte-Carlo  simulation  were  presented 
to  illustrate  the  trade  between  liquidity  and  profit- 
risk  reduction  using  a  simple  hedging  strategy.  A 
more  thorough  study  of  market  strategies  would  be 
possible  if  the  agent-based  simulation  we  designed 
for  this  application  were  developed. 
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Abstract 

The  Integrated  Marine  Multi-Agent  Command  and 
Control  System  (IMMACCS)  is  a  multi-agent,  distributed 
system,  designed  to  provide  a  ‘common  tactical  picture ' 
with  integrated  and  meaningful  decision-support 
facilities  to  authorized  operators  at  any  access  node. 
IMMACCS  has  been  implemented  as  a  three-tier 
architecture  that  distinguishes  between  information, 
logic  and  presentation.  It  utilizes  an  object-serving 
communication  facility’  with  subscription  and  multi¬ 
casting  capabilities  that  is  based  on  the  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture  (CORE A).  With  an 

emphasis  on  application,  IMMACCS  was  designed  and 
implemented  in  concert  with  its  military  users  as  an 
integral  component  of  experiments  conceived  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Laboratory  to  test  emerging 
concepts  in  militaiy  command  and  control.  It  was  field 
tested  as  the  command  and  control  system  of  record 
during  the  Urban  Warrior  Advanced  Warfighting 
Experiment  conducted  by  the  Marine  Corps  Warfighting 
Laboratory  in  Monterey  and  Oakland,  California,  March 
12  to  18,  1999. 

Principal  design  notions  and  system 
components 

IMMACCS  is  an  adaptive,  distributed,  open 
architecture  system  that  is  intended  to  assist  military 
commanders  under  battle-like  conditions  when  dynamic 
information  changes,  complex  relationships,  and  time 
pressures  tend  to  stress  the  cognitive  capabilities  of 
decision  makers  and  their  staff.  IMMACCS  incorporates 
four  design  notions  that  are  fundamental  to  its  decision- 
assistance  capabilities. 

Notion  1:  Whereas  legacy  systems  typically  process 
data,  IMMACCS  processes  information.  The  key  to  the 
assistance  capabilities  of  IMMACCS  is  that  the  system 
has  some  ‘understanding’  of  the  information  that  it  is 
processing.  In  IMMACCS  every  entity  in  the  screen 


display  of  the  battlefield  (e.g.,  road,  building,  truck,  tank, 
enemy  unit,  civilian  group,  etc.)  as  well  as  intangible 
entities  such  as  weather,  attack,  defense,  and  so  on,  are 
represented  as  individual  objects  with  characteristics  and 
relationships  to  each  other.  Therefore,  the  military 
commander  and  staff  officer  interacts  with  a  computer 
display  that  consists  of  hundreds  of  real  world  entities 
(objects)  that  all  have  some  ‘understanding’  of  each 
other’s  nature,  interests  and  objectives,  and  a  great  deal  of 
‘understanding’  of  their  own  characteristics  and 
capabilities. 

Notion  2:  IMMACCS  is  a  collection  of  powerful 
collaborative  tools,  not  a  library  of  predefined  solutions. 
This  approach  is  intended  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
legacy  systems  in  which  built-in  solutions  to 
predetermined  problems  often  differ  significantly  from  the 
complex  operational  situations  encountered  in  the  real 
world.  IMMACCS  is  a  collaborative  decision-support 
system  in  which  the  operators  interact  with  computer- 
based  agents  (i.e.,  decision  tools)  to  solve  problems  that 
cannot  be  precisely  nor  easily  predetermined. 

Notion  3:  IMMACCS  incorporates  agents  that  are 
able  to  reason  about  the  characteristics  and  the 
relationships  of  the  many  real  world  entities  (i.e.,  objects) 
that  are  recognized  within  its  representational  schema 
(i.e.,  ontology).  During  its  first  field  test  (held  in 
California,  March  1999  [1])  IMMACCS  included  agents 
capable  of  providing  assistance  in  decision  areas 
involving:  weapon  selection  and  deconfliction;  Rules  of 
Engagement;  potential  fratricide  situations;  enemy 
engagements  and  decision  points;  and,  logistical  re¬ 
supply  requirements.  In  addition,  IMMACCS  supports 
mentor  agents  that  can  be  dynamically  created  to  represent 
the  interests  of  warfighters  and  warfighting  machines. 
Mentor  agents  are  intended  to  extend  the  capabilities  of 
Marines  at  all  levels  by  warning  friendly  units  of  hostile 
intrusions  into  their  territory. 

Notion  4:  IMMACCS  integrates  planning, 

execution  and  training  within  one  common  command  and 
control  user  environment.  The  computer-based  agents  and 
the  IMMACCS  users  continuously  collaborate  as  they 
interact  with  each  other  in  rapidly  changing  battlefield 
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situations.  In  this  respect  IMMACCS  reflects  the 
complexity  of  the  real  world  where  problem  solutions 
must  be  continuously  reviewed  as  conditions  change,  and 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  inconvenient  to 
separate  planning,  re-planning,  execution,  and  training 
functions  into  artificially  discrete  activities  supported  by 
different  applications. 

IMMACCS  is  one  integrated  system  and  not  a 
confederation  of  loosely  linked  sub-systems.  Its 
architecture  is  based  on  the  Integrated  Collaborative 
Decision  Model  (ICDM)  [2]  [3]  multi-agent  system 
development  framework  applied  by  the  CAD  Research 
Center  previously  in  engineering  design  [4]  [5], 

transportation  planning  [6]  [7]  and  military  command  and 
control  [8]  [9].  In  its  field  testing  state  in  March  1999, 
IMMACCS  consisted  of  the  following  integrated 
components  (Fig.l): 


A  Shared  Net  communication  facility 
(designed  and  developed  by  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  (JPL))  that  manages  the  object-based 
interactions  among  the  various  components  on  a 
subscription  basis.  All  IMMACCS  components  are 
clients  of  the  Shared  Net  and  indicate  their 
information  interests  by  registering  a  subscription 
profile.  Whenever,  information  that  is  within  the 
subscription  of  one  or  more  cients  (whether 
military  commander  or  squad  leader)  becomes 
available  the  Shared  Net  automatically  pushes  this 
information  into  a  cache  memory  area  and  sends  an 
alert  message  to  the  client.  In  addition,  clients  may 
also  queiy  for  information  for  which  they  have  not 
subscribed.  Even  individual  agent  sessions  are 
clients  to  the  Shared  Net  and  can  therefore  take 
advantage  of  these  efficient  communication 
capabilities. 


Fig.  1 :  Schematic  representation  of  the  IMMACCS  components 


An  Object  Model  (designed  and  developed  by 
the  CAD  Research  Center)  that  facilitates  the 
internal  representation  of  information  (rather  than 
data).  In  particular,  IMMACCS  supports  the 
dynamic  formation  of  associations  among  objects 
at  both  the  user  and  agent  levels. 

An  Agent  Engine  (designed  and  developed  by 
the  CAD  Research  Center)  that  automatically 
initiates  an  agent  session  in  support  of  any  desired 
View  of  the  battlespace. 


A  hardware  independent  Object  Browser 
(designed  and  developed  by  the  CAD  Research 
Center)  that  facilitates  user  interaction  within  the 
object-based  information  context  and  the 
collaborative  agent  assistance  capabilities  of 
IMMACCS.  Through  the  Object  Browser  the  user 
may:  set  alert  conditions  (e.g.,  request  warning  of 
enemy  advances  to  within  a  user-specified  radius  of 
the  current  position  of  the  operator);  obtain  agent 
reports  and  suggestions;  request  agent 
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explanations;  explore  the  location  and  capabilities 
of  key  resources  (e.g,,  local  police  and  fire  stations, 
hospitals,  and  government  buildings)  on  the 
object-based  infrastructure  display  of  the 
battlefield;  and,  enter  information  to  automatically 
activate  any  other  client(s)  of  the  Shared  Net. 

A  set  of  Translators  (designed  and  developed 
by  the  SPAWAR  Systems  Center)  that  are  capable 
of  mapping  data  received  from  external 
applications,  such  as  the  Joint  Maritime 
Command  Information  System  (JMCIS),  to  the 
object-based  representation  held  within  the 
IMMACCS  Object  Model. 

A  hardware  independent,  lightweight  2-D 
Viewer  user  interface  (designed  and  developed  by 
SRI  International)  that  connects  the  Marine  in  the 
battlespace  via  wireless  communication  to 
IMMACCS.  Each  2-D  Viewer  hardware  device  is 
provided  with  a  differential  GPS  (Global 
Positioning  System)  facility  that  transmits 
automatic  position  reports  to  IMMACCS.  In  this 
way  IMMACCS  is  able  to  automatically  track  the 
current  position  of  all  beacon  equipped  friendly 
units,  and  make  this  information  available  to 
agents  as  they  spontaneously  and 
opportunistically  reason  about  events  which  might 
affect  these  units. 

A  Geographic  Infrastructure  Database 
(designed  and  developed  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Stennis  Space  Center)  that  provides 
objectified  battlespace  infrastructure  from  NIMA 
Vector  Product  Format  (VPF)  data. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of 
information^  representation 

Although  technological  advances  in  computer 
hardware  and  communication  systems  have  been  truly 
astounding  over  the  past  20  years,  the  direct  utilization 
of  these  advances  in  the  area  of  decision-support  has  been 
less  than  remarkable.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  still  using 
computers  largely  as  data  processing  devices  that 
perform  only  the  most  menial  and  least  intelligent  data 
transmission  and  manipulation  tasks.  While  computers 
are  performing  these  tasks  with  great  speed  and  accuracy, 
and  while  they  are  able  to  provide  connectivity  among  a 
virtually  unlimited  number  of  access  points,  the  higher 
level  and  much  more  rewarding  tasks  of  analyzing, 
interpreting  and  abstracting  data  as  ‘information’  and 
inferring  ‘knowledge’  is  almost  entirely  left  to  the 
human  users. 

This  serious  deficiency  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  as  technological  advances  have  increased 
computing  power,  data  storage  capacities,  and  data 
transmission  speeds  by  orders  of  magnitude  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  Convenient  global  access  to  users 
and  data  has  increased  the  need  for  information  filtering, 


so  that  individuals  might  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  material  and  personal  profit  that  this 
connectivity  and  processing  power  present  to  the  user. 
Needless  to  say,  the  capabilities  of  a  computer  to  assist 
in  the  intelligent  assessment  of  information  are  basically 
non-existent  if  the  computer  processes  this  information 
as  bitmaps  and  alphanumeric  text  strings.  Any 
significantly  useful  human-computer  collaborative 
partnership  carries  with  it  the  expectation  that 
information  is  held  within  the  system  environment  in  a 
representational  form  that  is,  if  not  equivalent  to,  at  least 
compatible  with  human  cognition. 

The  current  approach  for  achieving  this  objective  is 
to  represent  information  in  the  computer  as  objects  with 
behavioral  characteristics  and  relationships  to  other 
objects  [10].  While  this  approach  is  hardly  sophisticated 
it  does  allow  real  world  objects  (e.g.,  airfield,  tunnel, 
building,  weapon,  tank)  to  be  represented  symbolically 
so  that  computer  software  modules  can  reason  about 
them. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  relationships  among 
these  objects  are  often  far  more  important  than  the 
characteristics  that  describe  the  individual  behavior  of 
each  object.  For  example,  the  word  ‘house’  holds  little 
meaning  if  we  strip  away  the  many  associations  that  this 
word  represents  in  our  mind.  However,  such  associations 
to  our  knowledge  of  construction  materials,  our 
experiences  in  having  lived  in  houses,  and  our 
understanding  of  how  our  own  home  is  impacted  by 
external  factors  (such  as  rain,  sunshine,  neighbors, 
mortgage  interest  rates,  and  so  on)  constitute  the  rich 
meaning  of  the  object  ‘house’  [11].  Accordingly,  any 
useful  representation  of  information  in  the  computer 
must  be  capable  of  capturing  the  relationships  among  the 
entities  (i.e.,  objects)  in  the  problem  system. 

While  some  of  these  associations  are  fairly  static 
(e.g.,  a  weapon  is  a  kind  of  asset  and  a  lethal  weapon  is 
a  kind  of  weapon)  many  of  the  associations  are  governed 
by  current  conditions  and  are  therefore  highly  dynamic. 
For  example,  as  a  platoon  of  soldiers  moves  through  the 
battlefield  it  continuously  establishes  new  associations 
(e.g.,  to  windows  in  buildings  from  which  snipers  could 
fire  on  individual  members  of  the  platoon),  changes 
existing  associations  (e.g.,  higher  levels  of  risk  as  the 
platoon  nears  an  active  combat  zone),  and  severs 
previous  associations  (e.g.,  as  the  platoon  is  forced  to 
abandon  its  compromised  command  post). 

Abstract  concepts  such  as  privacy,  security  and 
power,  are  less  amenable  to  this  approach  since  their 
meaning  and  role  in  our  day-to-day  activities  is  less 
easily  defined.  For  example,  the  characteristics  of 
‘privacy’  are  neither  static  nor  can  they  be  accurately 
described  in  relational  terms.  They  depend  on  a  wide 
range  of  factors  that  relate  to  both  environmental  and 
personal  circumstances  and  dispositions.  These  factors 
can  be  only  partially  accounted  for  through  embedded 
knowledge  and  rules,  and  therefore  become  largely  the 
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purview  of  the  human  members  of  the  collaborative 
human-computer  partnership. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  these  shortcomings  this 
form  of  representation  of  real  world  objects  can  provide 
the  basis  of  usable  problem  solving  support  and  decision 
making  assistance.  Improvements  are  possible  with  the 
addition  of  knowledge  bases  and  user  interaction.  In  the 
latter  case  the  user  becomes  as  much  a  helper  to  the 
system  as  the  system  serves  as  an  assistant  to  the  user. 
However,  this  occurs  in  quite  different  ways.  The  system 
uses  its  computing  and  logical  reasoning  capabilities  to 
monitor,  analyze  and  evaluate  the  actions,  requests  and 
interests  of  the  user  in  an  opportunistic  manner.  The 
user,  on  the  other  hand,  helps  the  system  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  objects  and  relationships  that  it  is 
processing  in  a  more  deliberate  manner  [12]. 

The  need  for  a  high  level  representation  is 
fundamental  to  all  computer-based  decision-support 
systems.  It  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  embedding 
artificial  intelligence  in  such  systems,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  any  meaningful  communication  between  user 
and  computer.  Without  a  high  level  representation 
facility  the  abilities  of  the  computer  to  assist  the  human 
decision  maker  are  confined  to  the  performance  of  menial 
tasks,  such  as  the  automatic  retrieval  and  storage  of  data 
or  the  computation  of  mathematically  defined  quantities. 
While  even  those  tasks  may  be  highly  productive  they 
cannot  support  a  partnership  in  which  human  users  and 
computer-based  systems  collaborate  in  a  meaningful  and 
intelligent  manner  in  the  solution  of  complex  problems. 

In  IMMACCS  a  comprehensive  object  model 
representing  the  characteristics  and  relationships  of  the 
entities  expected  in  the  urban  battlespace  environment, 
forms  the  basis  of  all  agent  capabilities  [9].  Utilizing  a 
partially  automated  process  and  a  standard  graphical 
methodology  (i.e.,  Unified  Modeling  Language)  it 
became  possible  to  directly  produce  final  application 
code.  While  past  efforts  by  others  [13]  [14]  [15] 
contributed  valuable  information  relating  to  the 
identification  and  description  of  object  classes  for 
battlefield  simulations,  these  references  place  little 
importance  on  the  associations  between  objects. 
Accordingly,  the  development  of  the  IMMACCS  object 
model  was  required  to  focus  heavily  on  defining  and 
representing  the  relationships  among  battlefield  entities. 

The  IMMACCS  system  architecture 

Based  on  the  ICDM  framework  (developed 
previously  by  tthe  CAD  Research  Center  [2]  [3])  the 
IMMACCS  model  is  based  on  a  three-tier  architecture 
that  makes  clear  distinctions  between  information,  logic, 
and  presentation.  These  tiers  are  represented  by  the  three 
major  IMMACCS  system  components;  namely:  the 
Shared  Net  (information  tier),  the  Agent  Engine  (logic 
tier),  and  the  IMMACCS  Object  Browser  (lOB)  and  2-D 
Viewer  (presentation  tier)  (Fig.2).  Included  in  the 


information  tier  are  two  additional  components.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Marine  Corps  System  IMMACCS 
Translator  (MCSIT)  providing  bi-directional  information 
translation  between  IMMACCS  and  external  systems 
(e.g.,  JMCIS,  LAWS,  TSCM,  etc.).  The  second  system 
is  the  Geographic  Infrastructure  Database  (GIDB) 
responsible  for  providing  geographic  infrastructure 
information  (e.g,,  buildings,  roads,  etc.)  to  the  other 
IMMACCS  components.  Each  of  these  tiers  functions  in 
an  integrated  fashion  to  form  a  comprehensive  agent- 
based  decision-support  execution  framework.  This 
framework  allows  multiple  human  decision  makers  to 
solve  complex  problems  in  a  collaborative  fashion 
obtaining  decision-support  assistance  from  a  collection 
of  heterogeneous  on-line  agents. 

The  Shared  Net  information  server 

Conceptually,  the  Shared  Net  (SHN)  represents  a 
library  of  objectified  information  which  clients  utilize  to 
both  obtain  and  contribute  knowledge.  The  only 
difference  is  that  clients  can  obtain  this  information  in, 
not  only  a  pull  fashion,  but  can  also  have  the  SHN  push 
them  information  on  a  subscription  basis.  Physically, 
the  SHN  exists  as  an  enhanced  distributed  object  server 
based  on  the  Common  Object  Request  Broker 
Architecture  (CORBA)  specification. 

As  the  basis  of  the  SHN,  distributed  object  servers 
are  designed  to  service  client  requests  for  information. 
The  knowledge  of  exactly  where  the  information  resides 
and  how  it  can  be  retrieved  is  completely  encapsulated 
inside  the  object  server.  This  means  that  clients  need  not 
be  concerned  with  which  client  has  what  information  and 
in  what  form  that  information  exists.  This  feature 
becomes  instrumental  in  providing  an  environment 
where  collaborative  application  components  inter-operate 
in  a  de-coupled  fashion. 

Regardless  of  the  native  representation  of  the 
information,  distributed  object  servers  can  be  used  to 
present  information  to  clients  in  the  form  of  objects. 
However,  this  does  not  discount  the  need  for  information 
to  be  modeled  as  high-level  objects  in  their  native  form 
portraying  behavior  and  conveying  relationships.  While 
on  the  surface  this  representational  morphing  capability 
of  object  servers  seems  promising,  in  practice  this  feature 
proves  to  be  quite  misleading.  If  the  information  is  not 
represented  at  a  high  level  upon  its  conception,  such 
objectification  amounts  to  little  more  than  wrapping  data 
in  communicable  object  shells.  These  shells  fail  to 
convey  any  additional  insight  into  the  meaning  or 
implication  of  the  information  than  was  present  to  begin 
with  in  its  original  form.  Although  in  the  future  there 
may  be  potential  for  successful  research  efforts  in  this 
area,  at  present,  unless  information  is  originally  modeled 
as  objects,  knowledge-oriented  applications  prove  to  gain 
little  from  the  distributed  object  server  feature. 
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Figure  2.  Three-tier  architecture  of  IMMACCS 


However,  applications  such  as  IMMACCS  that  do 
model  information  as  high-level  objects  stand  to  gain 
considerably  from  employing  SHN-type  distributed 
object  servers.  Distributed  object  servers  preserve  purely 
objectified  representations  of  information  as  it  moves 
throughout  the  system.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
internal  mechanisms  of  distributed  object  servers  process 
information  as  objects  themselves. 

The  IMMACCS  model  takes  full  advantage  of  these 
object-oriented  facilities  by  integrating  an  Object- 
Oriented  DBMS  (OODBMS)  for  maintaining 
persistence.  The  OODBMS  is  the  facility  that  the  SHN 
uses  to  store  the  application’s  objects.  Employing  an 
OODBMS  to  store  the  information  objects  has  two 
significant  advantages. 

First,  an  OODBMS  retains  the  object-oriented 
representational  nature  of  the  information  as  it  exists  in 
its  persistent  form.  Whenever  there  is  representational 
degradation  there  is  potential  for  loss  of  informational 
content  and  meaning.  By  utilizing  both  transport  and 
storage  facilities  that  are  capable  of  processing  and 
manipulating  information  as  objects,  there  is  virtually  no 
degradation  of  representation  as  information  flows 
throughout  the  system. 

The  second  advantage  relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
SHN  clients  request  information.  Whether  mining  for 
information  or  posting  a  standing  subscription,  clients 


formulate  their  information  requests  in  terms  of  objects. 
More  specifically,  these  subscriptions  and  queries  are 
formed  in  terms  of  object  anributes  and  object 
relationships,  and  can  range  from  simple  existence 
criteria  to  more  complex  relationships  incorporating  both 
logical  and  relational  operators.  For  example,  one  such 
query  may  request  all  friendly  tracks  possessing 
munitions  with  an  Effective  Casualty  Radius  (ECR)  of 
500  meters.  In  this  example,  the  client  is  essentially 
pulling  information  out  of  the  SHN.  The  operands  of  the 
query  are  each  specified  in  terms  of  the  application’s 
object  model. 

Another  method  employed  to  obtain  information 
from  the  SHN  deals  with  the  notion  of  subscription. 
Clients  can  dynamically  register  standing  subscriptions 
with  the  SHN  which  are  again  described  in  terms  of  the 
application’s  object  model.  For  example,  a  client  may 
request  to  be  notified  whenever  an  enemy  track  moves  to 
within  300  meters  of  the  client’s  current  location.  Once 
registered,  this  condition  is  continuously  monitored  by 
the  SHN.  When  satisfied,  the  SHN  essentially  pushes 
the  query  results  to  whichever  client  has  indicated  an 
interest  (i.e.,  registered  an  appropriate  subscription).  The 
alternative  to  this  subscription  mechanism  would  be  to 
have  interested  clients  perform  the  same  query  on  an 
iterative  basis  until  such  a  condition  occurs.  Under  these 
conditions  each  unsatisfied  query  may  potentially 
decrease  resources  (i.e.,  computing  cycles)  available  to 
other  application  components  and  would  essentially 
prove  to  be  wasteful.  If  a  client  takes  a  more  conservative 
approach  where  the  repeated  query  is  made  on  a  less 
frequent  basis,  the  client  risks  being  out  of  date  with  the 
current  state  of  affairs  until  the  next  iteration  is 
performed.  With  this  in  mind,  the  incorporation  of  an 
ability  to  push  information  to  interested  clients  becomes 
essential  in  providing  IMMACCS  with  an  efficient,  up- 
to-date  information  environment. 

The  agent  engine 

The  Agent  Engine  represents  the  logic-tier  of  the 
underlying  three-tier  architecture  of  IMMACCS. 
Existing  as  a  client  to  the  SHN  the  Agent  Engine  is 
capable  of  both  obtaining  and  injecting  information  into 
the  SHN.  Architecturally,  the  Agent  Engine  consists  of 
an  agent  server  capable  of  serving  collections  of  agents 
(Fig.2).  These  collections,  or  Agent  Sessions,  exist  as 
self-contained,  self  managing  agent  communities  capable 
of  interacting  with  the  SHN  to  both  acquire  and  inject 
information.  As  a  SHN  client  possessing  and  registering 
interests  in  events  and  information,  agent  activity  is 
triggered  by  changes  in  the  battlespace.  Regardless  of 
whether  agents  are  interacting  with  the  SHN  or  each 
other,  interaction  takes  place  in  terms  of  objects.  This 
again  illustrates  the  degree  to  which  an  object 
representation  is  preserved  as  information  is  processed 
throughout  IMMACCS. 
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The  client  user  interface 

Representing  the  third  and  final  tier  of  the  three-tier 
architecture  employed  by  IMMACCS  the  Client  User 
Interface  (CUI)  exists  as  a  culmination  of  instances  of  the 
2D-Viewer  and  the  IMMACCS  Object  Browser. 
Collectively,  these  CUIs  provide  human  users  with  a 
means  of  viewing  and  manipulating  the  information  and 
analysis  provided  by  the  other  two  tiers  of  the 
IMMACCS  decision-support  system.  Understanding  the 
importance  of  data  presentation,  the  CUIs  present  the 
user  with  this  information  and  analysis  in  a  robust  and 
graphical  manner. 

As  clients  of  the  SHN,  CUI  users  have  the  ability  to 
interact  with  each  other  in  a  collaborative  fashion.  That 
is,  by  virtue  of  either  injecting  or  obtaining  information 
from  the  SHN,  CUI  users  working  on  the  same  view 
have  the  potential  of  exchanging  strategic  or  other  kinds 
of  information  in  a  collaborative  manner.  This  type  of 
information  exchange  occurs  regardless  of  whether  the 
relevant  view  represents  the  ‘common  tactical  picture’  or 
exists  as  a  localized  strategy  explored  by  a  subset  of 
users.  All  information  and  analysis  remains  localized 
within  a  particular  view  unless  explicitly  copied  into 
another  view  through  user  interaction.  In  this  manner,  no 
informational  or  analytical  collisions  occur  between 
conceptual  views  without  the  potential  for  user-based 
supervision  and  subsequent  reconciliation. 

Implemented  agent  capabilities 

The  following  agent  capabilities  are  currently 
supported  by  IMMACCS  and  were  field-tested  during 
the  Urban  Warrior  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiment, 
held  in  Central  California  during  March  1999  (Fig.  3). 

Sentinel  Agents:  These  mentor  agents  are 
dynamic  and  can  be  created  by  users  and  tasked  to 
monitor  and  alert  on  simple  conditions.  For 
example,  Sentinel  Agents  can  be  used  to  generate 
alerts  if  an  enemy  unit  or  a  hostile  civilian  group 
enters  within  the  area  of  a  given  radius  around  a 
location  in  the  battlefield.  This  agent  capability 
can  also  be  useful  for  monitoring  potential  targets 
of  indirect  fires,  or  may  be  employed  by  each 
friendly  unit  in  the  battlefield  to  monitor  its 
immediate  surroundings.  Once  a  condition  is  no 
longer  valid,  the  agent  associated  with  it  can  be 
removed  by  the  operator. 

Fires  Agent:  This  service  agent  capability  is 
static  and  responds  to  ‘Call  for  Fire’  messages. 

The  agent(s)  will  select  the  best  weapon  that  is 
available,  deliverable,  and  acceptable.  During  the 
Urban  Warrior  AWE  the  weaponeering  portion  of 
this  capability  addressed  range,  time  of  flight, 
target  type,  urgency,  circular  error  of  probability 
(CEP),  effective  casualty  radius  (ECR), 
availability,  and  rules  of  engagement  (ROE).  The 


deconfliction  portion  of  this  capability  addressed 
trajectory  of  munitions  relative  (i.e.,  within  time 
and  space)  to  the  position  of  other  friendly  assets 
(i.e.,  people,  equipment  and  other  munitions), 
civilian  tracks,  and  infrastructure  objects. 

Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  Agent:  This 
service  agent  capability  is  static  and  monitors  for 
violations  in  rules  of  engagement  (ROE),  in  a 
simplified  manner  (e.g.,  entry  of  tracks  into  an 
area  of  the  battlefield  that  is  designated  as  off- 
limits).  It  will  also  augment  the  weapons 
selection  and  deconfliction  capabilities  by  alerting 
on  available  and  deliverable  weapons  that  violate 
the  current  ROE. 

Engagements  Agent:  This  service  agent 
capability  is  static  and  monitors  incidents  of 
friendly  units  subjected  to  enemy  fire.  Detection 
of  this  condition  will  produce  an  alert  with 
associated  position  information.  It  will  also  track 
and  alert  on  sniper  fire,  terrorist  activity,  and 
rioting,  highlighting  these  occurrences  on  the 
map. 

Logistics  Agent:  This  service  agent 

capability  is  static  and  monitors  the  general 
readiness  of  friendly  forces.  The  levels  of  certain 
logistics  items,  such  as  fuel  and  water,  is 
monitored  with  alerts  being  generated  as  levels 
fall  below  preset  thresholds.  Upon  alert  creation 
the  location  of  potential  re-supply  points  is 
highlighted  on  the  screen  display  of  the 
battlefield. 

Hazard  Agent:  This  service  agent  capability 
is  static  and  monitors  the  battlespace  for 
indications  of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
(NBC)  weapons.  Upon  receipt  of  NBC 
indicators,  a  warning  alert  is  issued  indicating  the 
presence  and  highlighting  the  suspected  position. 
The  friendly  units  closest  to  this  location  are  also 
automatically  identified  for  reconnaissance 
(RECON)  planning  purposes. 

Intelligence  Agent:  This  service  agent 

capability  is  static  and  allows  users  to  monitor 
enemy  sensors.  If  the  sensor  is  passive  the 
Intelligence  Agent  sends  an  alert  to  propose  the 
initiation  of  a  ‘Call  for  Fire’.  However,  if  the 
sensor  is  active  the  Intelligence  Agent  will 
automatically  generate  a  ‘Call  for  Fire’. 

Decision  Point  Agents:  This  mentor  agent 
capability  is  a  specialization  of  the  Intelligence 
agent  and  allows  users  to  request  notification  as 
soon  as  certain  user-specified  conditions  occur 
within  a  Named  Area  of  Interest  (NAl),  For 
example,  a  particular  road  junction  may  serve  as  a 
‘decision  point’  and  alternative  courses  of  action 
may  be  attached  to  the  movement  direction  of  the 
enemy  force  as  it  leaves  the  road  junction. 

Blue-On-Blue  Agent:  This  service  agent 
capability  is  static  and  monitors  threats  posed  by 
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the  proposed  actions  of  one  friendly  unit  to 
another  friendly  unit.  For  example,  the  Blue-On- 
Blue  Agent  will  generate  alerts  if  either  a  friendly 
unit  is  directly  targeted  by  the  ‘Call  for  Fire’  of 
another  friendly  unit,  or  if  the  likely  result  of  a 
‘Call  for  Fire’  could  indirectly  endanger  the  unit. 

Conclusion 

IMMACCS  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  wave  of 
decision-support  applications  that  will  become  widely 
available  to  the  military  during  the  first  decade  in  the 
2C'  Century.  All  of  these  applications  will  embody  at 
least  three  fundamental  system  design  concepts.  First 
and  foremost,  they  will  incorporate  a  high  level 
representation  of  the  application  domain  (i.e.,  the 
problem  or  decision  making  situation)  in  terms  of 
objects  and  relationships  among  objects.  There  will  be 
an  increasing  trend  to  model  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  situation  in  the  ontology  (i.e.,  object  model) 
rather  than  the  agents.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  agents 
in  such  applications  will  become  relatively  simple  code 
modules,  with  narrowly  focused  capabilities,  but 
numerous  in  number. 

Second,  the  ability  of  these  decision-support 
applications  to  process  ‘information’  rather  than  ‘data’ 
will  allow  them  to  function  in  a  more  collaborative  role 
with  the  human  user.  Automation  will  become  very 
much  a  secondary  consideration.  The  primary  concern 
will  be  for  computer-based  agents  to  assist  the  human 
user  and  each  other  in  collaborative  planning,  execution 
and  training  tasks.  In  such  a  collaborative  environment 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ability  of  agents  to 
explain  their  decision  process  and  conclusions,  rather 
than  on  the  automation  of  the  solution  generation 
sequence. 

Third,  decision-support  software  will  increasingly 
assume  the  character  of  a  set  of  tools.  In  legacy 
applications  processing  ‘data’  there  is  no  alternative  to 
the  incorporation  in  the  software  of  predefined  and  hard¬ 
coded  solutions.  This  forces  the  problem  in  the  real 
world,  which  is  likely  to  deviate  in  one  or  more  respects 
from  the  anticipated  problem,  to  be  distorted  to  fit  the 
ready  made  solution  that  has  been  built  into  the 
software.  Software  systems  like  IMMACCS  incorporate 
no  solutions,  but  rather  a  set  of  powerful  tools.  Agents, 
with  their  ability  to  autonomously  navigate  within  the 
object  model  representing  the  problem  situation,  freely 
communicate,  and  dynamically  create  relationships, 
constitute  the  most  sophisticated  members  of  this 
toolkit. 
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Abstract 

With  the  increasing  capabilities  of  technology  to  collect, 
automatically  generate,  and  disseminate  information,  the 
challenge  is  to  be  able  to  use  this  real-time  information  to 
re-direct  enterprise  operations  effectively.  Mastering  this 
challenge  will  ultimately  require  the  human,  in  effecting 
supervisor}'  control,  to  operate  as  a  seamlessly  embedded 
control  element  in  the  overall  process.  The  still  infant  but 
maturing  field  of  cognitive  engineering  and  modeling 
offers  an  opportunity  for  achieving  this  goal  of  seamlessly 
bridging  the  current  gap  between  fully  or  semi-automated 
monitoring  and  control  components  and  the  higher  level 
reasoning  capabilities  of  the  human  operator/supervisor. 
A  conceptual  approach  or  architecture,  employing  the  use 
of  machine-executable  cognitive  models  of  human 
expertise  and  decision-making  behavior  to  optimally 
distribute  monitoring,  decision-making  and  control 
between  the  fully  automated  elements  and  human-directed 
(or  supervisor}'  control)  elements  in  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  complex  systems  or  enterprises  is  put  forward  in 
this  paper. 

1.  Introduction 

Monitoring  and  control  of  the  large-scale  dynamic 
system  that  comprises  the  modern  enterprise  with  all  of  its 
broadly  distributed  and  potentially  conflicting  goals, 
resources  and  constraints,  is  critically  dependent  on  the 
cohesive  interactive  operation  of  both  human  as  well  as 
multiple  autonomous  and  semi-autonomous  participants  of 
an  artificial  or  machine/computer-based  nature  (examples 
of  such  enterprise-level  operations  include  large  military 
operations,  financial/trading  institutions,  logistics  systems, 
manufacturing  plants,  power  grids,  etc.).  The  ever- 
increasing  capabilities  being  provided  by  current-day 
communications,  networking,  and  information  processing 
technologies  to  collect,  automatically  generate,  and 
disseminate  information  offer  the  promise  of  significant 
improvements  in  the  way  that  enterprise  operations  are 
carried  out  by  automating  large  segments  of  the 
monitoring  and  control  of  enterprise  processes.  This 
approach  will  arguably  increase  the  system’s  ability  to  use 
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the  available  information  in  real  time  to  monitor,  control, 
and  re-direct  enterprise  operations  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently. 

However,  the  very  complex  nature  of  the  operations 
and  their  interactions  that  together  effect  a  functioning 
enterprise  dictate  that  human  decision  making  and 
judgement  will  forever  remain  a  critical  component  of  the 
modern-day  enterprise.  As  one  moves  up  the  hierarchy  of 
decision  and  control  in  any  reasonably  complex  enterprise, 
one  invariably  reaches  a  level  at  which  current  theories 
and  methodologies  for  automating  monitoring  and  control 
processes  are  insufficient.  Although  this  level  may 
continue  to  shift  upward  on  the  complexity  scale  with 
continuing  advances  in  control  theory  and  practice 
(witness  the  current  research  in  discrete  event  dynamic 
systems,  for  example),  there  will  always  remain  a  set  of 
elements  at  the  top  of  the  decision-making  hierarchy  that 
are  not  amenable  to  machine  implementation  and  which, 
therefore,  must  be  addressed  by  the  human  decision 
maker. 

Thus  being  able  to  make  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  real-time 
information  to  monitor,  control,  and  re-direct  enterprise 
operations  requires  the  Judicious  use  of  automation 
interacting  in  a  cohesive  manner  with  expert  human 
decision-making  and  judgement.  Optimizing  this  human- 
automation  interaction  will  ultimately  require  the  human, 
in  effecting  supervisory  control,  to  operate  as  a  seamlessly 
embedded  control  element  in  the  overall  control  loop. 
However,  there  is  a  gap  or  impedance  mismatch  between 
the  human  decision-maker’s  higher  level  reasoning  using 
high  level  languages  and  symbologies  associated  with 
supervisory  control  in  a  specific  enterprise  domain  and  the 
lower-level  algorithmic  implementation  of  fully  or  semi- 
automated  monitoring  and  control  components  in  the 
system.  Historically  and  traditionally  this  gap  has  been 
filled  by  human  operators  of  enterprise  subsystems  who 
are  intimately  familiar  with  the  lower-level  automated 
subsystems  and  who  interact  and  exchange  information 
with  higher  level,  supervisory  control  decision-making  in 
a  hierarchical  command  and  control  structure. 
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Maintaining  this  human-intensive  hierarchy  of  information 
exchange  and  decision-making  yields  an  enterprise  that 
cannot  take  full  advantage  of  the  increasing  availability  of 
real-time  monitoring  and  control  information  and  thus 
becomes  inefficient,  falling  short  of  the  level  of 
effectiveness  that  is  potentially  realizable. 

The  still  infant,  but  maturing  field  of  cognitive 
engineering  and  modeling  offers  some  promise  for 
achieving  this  goal  of  seamlessly  bridging  the  current  gap 
between  operation  of  the  fully  or  semi-automated 
monitoring  and  control  components  and  the  higher  level 
reasoning  capabilities  of  the  human  operator/supervisor. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  ultimately  develop  a  cognitive 
modeling-based  architecture  that,  in  some  sense,  optimally 
distributes  decision-making  and  control  between  the  fully 
automated  elements  and  the  human-directed  (i.e., 
supervisory  control)  elements  in  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  complex  systems.  The  motivation  for  taking 
this  approach  is  the  thesis  that  the  keys  to  achieving  any 
significant  level  of  success  in  automating  complex  systems 
are: 

1.  A  reasonably  powerful  ability  to  emulate  expert 
human  reasoning/decision-making  at  a  useful  level 
of  complexity  in  hardware/software, 

2.  The  capability  for  efficiently  and  effectively 
providing  the  right  information  at  the  right  time  to 
human  supervisors  in  a  mode  that  is  relevant  to  the 
task  at  hand  in  order  to  effect  responsive  human 
supervisory  control  when  and  where  needed,  and 

3.  The  ability  to  monitor  and  control  discrete  event- 
driven  processes  that  are  non-continuous  in  time  and 
inherently  non-linear  in  nature. 

Cognitive  engineering  and  modeling  addresses 
elements  of  all  three  of  the  above  key  requirements.  The 
first  two  are,  of  course,  complementary  in  that  the  relative 
distribution  of  workload  between  the  “pure  automation” 
components  and  the  human  operator/supervisor  depends 
on  how  successful  we  are  in  emulating  human  reasoning  in 
automated  components.  If  we  could  successfully  develop 
an  architecture  that  provides  an  implementation 
framework  that  is  common  to  all  three  of  the  above 
elements,  then  the  methodology  should  be  extensible  to 
virtually  all  automated  systems  applications  and  can  easily 
adapt  to  increasing  technological  maturity  in  any  and  all  of 
the  three  areas. 

A  conceptual  approach  or  architecture,  employing  the 
use  of  machine-executable  cognitive  agents  that  contain 
cognitive  models  of  human  expertise  and  decision-making 
behavior  is  put  forward  and  discussed  in  the  last  section  of 
the  paper.  We  first  provide  some  background  in  cognitive 
modeling  by  reviewing  the  salient  findings  from  two 
applications  in  which  JHU/APL  developers  employed 
cognitive  modeling  to  address  some  of  the  issues  above 
(Section  2)  and  we  review  some  key  concepts  related  to 


supervisory  control  (first  part  of  Section  3).  Taken 
together,  this  background  material  sets  the  stage  for 
presenting  and  discussing  the  notional,  cognitive 
modeling-based  enterprise  control  architecture  presented 
in  the  last  part  of  Section  3. 

2.  Cognitive  Modeling- Background 

To  date,  our  work  in  cognitive  modeling  and 
engineering  at  JHU/APL  has  primarily  been  in  the  area  of 
user  and  performance-centered  design,  conducting 
development  and  evaluation  of  Human  Computer 
Interfaces  (HCI).  Modeling  user  decision-making  tasks 
has  become  the  prerequisite  step  in  our  development  of 
user  interface  technologies  and  prototype  development 
efforts.  We  use  cognitive  modeling  to  capture  and 
represent  the  goals  and  actions  of  users,  and  to  assess  the 
utility  of  user  interface  options  [1].  Examples  of  this  work 
include  the  Tactical  Scene  Operator/Associate  (TSO/A) 
Program  sponsored  by  the  Tactical  Technology  Office  of 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  and  the  Intelligent  Systems  Interface  (ISI) 
program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
(ONR). 

The  primary  domain  of  concern  within  the  TSO/A 
Program  comprises  a  critical  subset  of  the  overall 
submarine  command  and  control  (C2)  process.  In  that 
domain,  tactical  decision  makers  are  concerned  with 
detecting,  locating,  identifying  and  engaging  hostile 
submarines  or  ships  while  maintaining  ownship  safety  and 
minimizing  the  likelihood  of  counterdetection  [2].  The 
typical  process  involves  the  submarine’s  commanding 
officer  (CO)  or  officer  of  the  deck  (OOD)  interacting  with 
multiple  human  operators  of  the  various  sensor  and 
combat  subsystems,  as  well  as  directly  with  system 
displays  and  information,  to  maintain  awareness  of  the 
evolving  tactical  scene,  make  decisions  regarding  what 
actions  to  take,  and  give  orders  to  implement  those 
actions.  Thus,  the  scene  assessment  process  is,  in  essence, 
a  lower-level  enterprise  within  the  larger  enterprise  that  is 
the  submarine  with  the  CO  or  OOD  effecting  supervisory 
control  of  both  levels  of  enterprise  (Figure  1). 

Given  the  austere  nature  of  submarine  sonar  data  and 
the  considerable  uncertainty  inherent  in  undersea  warfare, 
much  of  the  interaction  of  these  users  with  the  sensor  and 
combat  systems  on  the  submarine  is  concerned  with 
understanding  sensor  data  and  information  processing,  and 
gaining  confidence  in  the  conclusions  arising  from 
processing  systems.  Consequently,  these  decision-makers 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time  investigating 
the  results  being  presented  to  them.  Selecting  the  best 
display  format  is  a  critical  issue.  As  a  result, 
understanding  the  relationship  between  display  formats 
and  user  performance  is  critical,  especially  when  uncertain 
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and  ambiguous  information  must  be  presented  and 
understood  by  the  user. 


Figure  1.  Each  watchstation  group  makes  up  a  lower- 
level  enterprise  within  the  overall  submarine 
operations  enterprise  |2| 

In  TSO/A,  a  top-down  design  process  (Figure  2)  was 
employed  to  develop  a  user  interface  design  and  generate 
both  the  operational  and  functional  requirements  for  the 
system  [2].  At  the  top  of  this  process  is  the  identification 
of  the  operational  requirements.  For  TSO/A,  these 
consisted  of  consolidating  all  tactical  scene  generation 
functions  into  a  common  watchstation  interface  and 
leveraging  automation  to  decrease  watchstander  workload 
and  improve  tactical  decision-making.  The  second  step 
was  to  perform  a  functional  decomposition  of  the  tactical 
scene  generation  task. 


Operational  ;; 
Requirements ; 


J.C-  >;.User.Jnterface  ,11.. 

I  ■  .4:,, 


Figure  2  TSO/A  Top-Down  System  Design  Approach 


The  third  step,  constructing  a  decision-making 
information  model,  was  where  the  majority  of  our 
cognitive  engineering  and  modeling  effort  within  the 
TSO/A  Program  was  focused.  In  developing  a  decision¬ 
making  information  model,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the 
high  level  goals  of  the  user  and,  from  there,  identify  the 
sub-goals  and  methods  to  achieve  those  goals.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  step  as  it  leads  to  many  other  pieces 
of  the  process  and,  therefore,  careful  identification  and 
selection  of  goals  and  subgoals  is  critical  in  maintaining 
fidelity  of  the  resulting  cognitive  model.  By  combining 
the  results  of  the  decision-making  model  step  with  the 
results  of  the  functional  decomposition,  a  TSO/A  user 
interface  design  was  created;  cognitive  models  were 
developed  to  assess  the  utility  of  various  options  in  that 
design;  and  tasks  which  required  Human-in-the-Loop 
interaction  were  identified.  The  models  were  then  used  to 
assess  the  different  user  interface  options,  allowing  an 
iterative  approach  in  the  design  of  the  user  interface  [2]. 
This  multi-step  process  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3.  Cognitive  task  analysis  and  cognitive 
modeling  for  development  of  TSO/A  concept  of 
operations  and  user  interface  evaluation  |2| 


The  development  of  the  decision-making  information 
model  used  a  modeling  process  referred  to  as  GOMS 
which  stands  for  Goals,  Operators,  Methods,  Selection. 
The  GOMS  modeling  methodology  is  based  on  what  is 
referred  to  as  the  Rationality  Principle  [3],  which  states 
that  users  act  rationally  to  attain  their  goals.  So  to  predict 
a  user’s  behavior,  one  must  analyze  the  task  to  determine 
the  user’s  goals  and  operators  and  the  constraints  of  the 
task.  This  defines  the  users  cognitive  structure  as  defined 
by  the  GOMS  model.  The  structure  consists  of  four 
components:  (1)  a  set  of  Goals,  (2)  a  set  of  Operators,  (3) 
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a  set  of  Methods  (each  composed  of  a  set  of  operators)  for 
achieving  the  goals,  and  (4)  a  set  of  Selection  rules  for 
choosing  among  competing  methods  for  common  goals. 

In  both  TSO/A  and  ISl,  certain  user  interface 
components  were  evaluated  using  GOMS  models  to  assess 
various  implementations  of  the  same  component.  In 
TSO/A  one  of  these  components  conveyed  pertinent 
information  about  the  different  tracks  being  presented  on 
the  tactical  display.  In  their  work,  Coury  and  Strauss  [1] 
examined  two  different  options  to  accomplish  this:  I)  a 
.textual  format  which  presented  the  textual  information  for 
each  track  under  major  categories  of  concern  to  the 
decision  maker,  and  2)  a  matrix  format  which  listed  tracks 
on  the  left  and  major  categories  of  concern  across  the  top 
with  a  highlighted  cell  to  indicate  information  present  for 
that  track  in  that  category.  Coury  and  Strauss  also 
investigated  two  ways  to  visualize  the  information  space 
in  support  of  the  ISI  program.  One  option  used  three- 
dimensional  cubes  to  represent  various  nodes  of 
information  in  a  tree  like  structure  branching  down  from  a 
given  track.  Each  face  of  the  cube  presented  different 
pieces  of  information  for  that  node.  The  other 
implementation  was  similar,  but  implemented  in  two 
dimensions.  Coury  and  Strauss  created  GOMS  models  in 
both  of  these  cases  to  examine  the  user  interface  value. 

Another  natural  outcome  of  a  carefully  implemented 
decision-maker  information  modeling  process  is  the 
identification  of  which  tasks  can  be  automated  and  which 
should  include  human-in-the-loop  decisions.  In  TSO/A, 
for  example,  numerous  systems  are  required  to  provide  the 
supervising  officer  with  the  information  he  needs  to 
accomplish  his  desired  goals  in  generating  and  assessing 
the  tactical  scene.  So  many  systems  are  essential  that  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  operate  the  entire  collection  of 
systems  would  call  for  a  “super-operator”  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  about  each  individual 
system.  Traditionally,  this  situation  is  handled  by  having 
individual  human  operators  for  each  system  who  interact 
with  the  supervising  officer  to  provide  him  with  the 
distilled  information  he  needs.  Thus  the  equivalent 
approach  for  TSO/A  is  to  design  a  user  interface  that  is 
simultaneously  comprehensive  in  system  coverage  yet 
sufficiently  simplified  in  presentation  content  to  allow 
operators  to  concentrate  more  on  information  being 
presented  to  them  rather  than  the  manipulation  of  systems 
to  view  the  information  they  want  [2].  To  accomplish  this, 
it  was  necessary  during  the  merging  of  the  various 
functionalities  with  the  decision  maker’s  goals  to  identify 
which  functions  should  be  automated,  and  which  should 
be  left  up  to  the  decision  maker.  Through  the  use  of  task 
analysis  and  the  involvement  of  subject  matter  experts, 
certain  portions  of  the  tasks  were  identified  as  requiring 
human-in-the-loop  interaction.  This  allowed  the  computer 
to  take  care  of  what  it  could  do  best  and  get  the  human 
involved  when  the  level  of  information  required  it.  This 


decreased  the  workload  on  the  operator,  yet  did  not  create 
a  mistrust  of  the  automation. 

The  primary  tool  that  we  employed  within  the  TSO/A 
Program  to  accomplish  the  cognitive  modeling  is  a 
commercial  toolset  called  COGNET/iGEN^^’  that  is 
produced  by  CHI  Systems,  Inc,  COGNET  is  a  hybrid 
approach  in  the  area  of  cognitive  modeling  [4].  It 
combines  both  a  multi-panel  blackboard  representing  the 
underlying  problem  knowledge  with  multiple  tasks 
representing  chunks  of  procedural  knowledge.  The 
structure  of  these  chunks  of  procedural  knowledge  is 
strongly  based  on  Card,  Moran,  and  Newell’s  GOMS 
notation  [3]  with  additional  features  to  allow  the  task  to 
interact  with  the  multi-panel  blackboard.  CHI  System’s 
iGEN^^^  software  implements  the  COGNET  framework  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  generation  of  intelligent  agents 
which  are  capable  of  working  in  real  time  and  act  in  a  very 
human-like  way.  These  cognitive  agents  can  then  act  in 
real  time  as  both  Decision  Support  Systems  and  Electronic 
Performance  Support  Systems  [4].  They  can  also  be  used 
to  provide  varying  degrees  of  automation.  Based  on  our 
work  in  cognitive  modeling  and  integrating  human 
interaction  with  automation  in  the  task  of  tactical  scene 
generation,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a  modeling 
framework  such  as  COGNET  to  create  intelligent  agents 
which  function  as  additional  operators,  creating  a  seamless 
interface  or  bridge  between  the  automated  components  of 
a  complex  system  or  enterprise  and  the  human  operators 
who  are  providing  supervisory  control  of  the  enterprise. 
This  conclusion  forms  the  basis  of  the  notional 
architecture  described  in  Section  3. 


3.  Notional  Cognitive  Architecture  for  Supervisory 
Control 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  describing  how  cognitive 
modeling  can  be  applied  to  complement  the  human 
supervisor’s  monitoring,  decision-making,  and  executing 
control  actions  in  effecting  supervisory  control  of  a 
complex  enterprise,  it  is  useful  to  first  review  and  discuss 
some  tenets  and  background  of  supervisory  control  in 
general.  In  developing  our  conceptual  approach  of 
applying  real-time,  machine-implemented  cognitive 
models  of  human  expertise  and  decision-making  behavior 
to  the  process  of  supervisory  control,  we  found  the 
functional  description  of  supervisory  control  put  forth  by 
Sheridan  [5,6]  to  be  a  particularly  useful  description  of 
that  process.  The  utility  of  Sheridan’s  functional  model  is 
primarily  due  to  two  reasons:  first,  the  natural  manner  in 
which  the  constituent  components  of  a  COGNET/iGEN- 
lype  cognitive  modeling  architecture,  coupled  with  other 
automated  decision-aiding  techniques,  overlay  the 
functional  components  of  supervisory  control  described  by 
Sheridan  [6];  and,  second,  the  usefulness  of  the 
supervisory  control  perspective  in  classifying  human 
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functions  with  respect  to  computer  functions  and  the 
concomitant  manner  in  which  computers  can  aid  human 
operators  in  implementing  supervisory  control,  in 
particular  [5].  Thus,  we  first  provide  a  brief  summary  of 
Sheridan’s  functional  description  of  supervisory  control. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  discussion,  i.e.,  a  human 
operator  controlling  a  complex  system  or  enterprise,  the 
most  useful  paradigm  for  supervisory  control  is  the 
simplified  version  shown  in  Figure  4  [6].  The  human 
operator  interfaces  directly  with  a  human-interactive 
computer  (HIC)  or  computing  module  which  is,  in  turn, 
interfaced  to  a  number  of  possibly  (and,  certainly  for  a 
large  enterprise,  most  likely)  remote  computers  that  are 
applying  some  level  of  automation  to  monitor  and  control 
lower  level  tasks.  These  task-interactive  computers  (TIC) 
are  simultaneously  receiving  higher-level  monitoring  and 
control  instructions  from  the  HIC  and  passing  higher-level 
monitoring  information  back  up  to  the  HIC. 


Task  1  Task  2  Task  3 


Figure  4.  Simplified  paradigm  for  supervisory  control 
of  multiple  tasks  [6] 

The  human  operator  communicates  with  the  human- 
interactive  computer  using  symbolic  commands  specified 
in  terms  descriptive  of  the  particular  enterprise  domain 
(i.e.  some  form  of  natural  language  or  symbology  easily 
translated  by  the  human  operator  into  terms  natural  to  the 
enterprise  domain).  These  commands  are  then  translated 
by  the  HIC  into  control  instructions  for  the  TIC’s, 
specified  in  communications  and  applications  protocols 
that  are  specific  to  the  task  being  controlled.  Monitoring 
information,  collected  as  part  of  a  task  operation,  is 
successively  passed  back  up,  via  the  TIC  and  HIC,  and  is 
either  acted  on  directly  by  the  HIC  (which  may  result  in 


control  instructions  being  immediately  passed  back  down 
to  the  TIC)  or  passed  up  to  the  human  operator,  again  after 
being  translated  by  the  HIC  into  enterprise  domain 
symbology  readable  by  the  human  operator.  Although  in  a 
real  enterprise  there  will  most  likely  be  multiple  levels  of 
abstraction  between  the  lowest  level  tasks  and  the  highest 
level  human  supervisor  (and  some  of  these  levels  may 
involve  a  human  operating  as  a  lower-level  supervisory 
controller),  this  simplified  paradigm  is  sufficient  to  define 
and  discuss  the  basic  functions  or  operations  that  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  human  supervisor  in  implementing 
supervisory  control. 

The  five  generic  supervisory  functions  discussed  by 
Sheridan  [5,6]  are: 

•  Planning  what  task  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

•  Teaching  (or  instructing)  the  computer  (i.e., 
HIC)  what  was  planned 

•  Monitoring  the  automatic  action  and  results  of 
automated  monitoring  and  control  to  ascertain 
that  overall  system/enterprise  is  operating  as 
planned 

•  Intervening  (i.e.,  the  human  supervisor 
supplements  ongoing  automatic  control 
activities,  takes  over  control  entirely  after  the 
desired  goal  state  has  been  reached 
satisfactorily,  or  interrupts  the  automatic  control 
in  emergencies  to  specify  a  new  goal  state  and 
reprogram  a  new  procedure) 

•  Learning  from  experience  in  order  to  improve 
the  overall  enterprise  operation 

With  the  exception  of  planning,  these  functions  are  self- 
explanatory  at  a  top  level  (Sheridan  provides  a  more 
detailed  description  of  each  of  these  functions  in  both  of 
the  references  [5,6]).  It  is  informative  and  useful, 
however,  to  break  down  the  planning  function  further.  It 
includes  having  (or  gaining,  if  necessary)  an 
understanding  of  the  system  or  enterprise  being  controlled; 
setting  goals  or  objectives  that  are  attainable  along  with 
tradeoffs  that  the  HIC  can  “understand”  in  order  to  be  able 
to  provide  advice  or  make  control  decisions  itself;  and 
formulating  a  strategy  for  going  from  the  initial  state  to  the 
goal  state.  Notice  the  emphasis  on  goals  or  objectives  as 
specifying  the  desired  state  of  the  enterprise  or  system. 
The  fundamental  nature  of  supervisory  control  is  that  the 
human  supervisor  does  not  provide  direct  control  signals 
to  lower-level  subsystems  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  intervene  function)  but  instead  specifies  the  desired 
state  of  the  enterprise  in  terms  of  goals  or  objectives 
specified  in  the  terminology  or  symbology  of  the 
application  domain.  The  monitoring  function  then 
consists  of  comparing  the  evolving  state  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  desired  goal  state  established  in  the  planning  phase. 
This  goal-directed  nature  of  supervisory  control  is  one  of 
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the  key  aspects  that  make  it  a  prime  candidate  for  GOMS- 
type  task  analysis  and  associated  cognitive  modeling. 

A  useful  way  to  view  the  actual  implementation  of 
these  generic  supervisory  functions  as  executed  by  the 
human  supervisor  in  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
enterprise  is  that  they  operate  as  a  set  of  three  nested 
control  loops  as  depicted  in  Figure  5  [6].  The  innermost 
loop,  in  which  the  monitoring  function  closes  on  itself, 
involves  the  human  supervisor  continuously  assessing  the 
goal  state  of  the  enterprise  based  on  observations  of 
appropriate  enterprise  conditions  and  providing  minor 
system  adjustment  inputs,  via  the  HIC,  into  the  appropriate 
TIC’s.  No  significant  intervention  is  required.  The 
middle  loop  shows  the  intervening  function  looping  back 
to  the  teaching  function.  This  loop  is  initiated  when  the 
monitoring  loop  indicates  that  either  the  enterprise  stale  is 
significantly  deviant  from  the  desired  goal  state  as  to 
require  specification  of  a  new,  perhaps  intermediate  goal 
or  a  new  goal  state  has  resulted  from  replanning.  In  either 
case,  a  new  goal  state  has  resulted  and  the  teaching 
function  must  be  activated  to  instruct  the  HIC  to 
reprogram  for  the  new  goal  state.  The  outer  loop  closes 
from  learning  back  to  planning  indicating  that  the  human 
supervisor  has  learned  some  new  information  about  the 
enterprise  that  he/she  did  not  have  previously  that  is 
significant  enough  as  to  require  modifications  in  the  top- 
level  planning  of  goals  and  objectives.  A  good  example  of 
the  latter  control  loop,  taken  from  the  tactical  situation 
assessment  domain  as  described  in  the  discussion  of  the 
TSO/A  Program  above,  might  be  the  sonar  and  combat 
systems  operators  discovering  an  improved  method  for 
setting  up  system  parameters  that  provides  belter 
performance  against  a  particular  type  of  contact. 


Figure  5»  Five  supervisory  functions  as  nested  loops  [6] 


In  assessing  where  real-time  executable  cognitive 
agents  may  be  applied  to  assist  and  complement  the 
human  supervisor  in  carrying  out  the  five  generic 
supervisory  functions,  it  is  very  instructive  to  look  at  these 
functional  aspects  of  human  behavior  in  terms  of  the  level 
and  type  of  mental  activity  involved.  One  model  for  such 
characterization  that  is  well  known  in  the  area  of  cognitive 
psychology  is  that  put  forth  by  Rasmussen  [7]  which 
introduced  a  paradigm  that  breaks  human  behavior  into 
three  levels.  The  lowest  level  in  this  three-tiered  hierarchy 
is  called  skill-based  behavior  and  involves  continuous, 
typically  well-learned  sensorimotor  type  behavior.  The 
next  higher  level  is  designated  as  rule-based  behavior  and 
is  characterized  as  decision-making  that  can  be 
represented  by  a  set  of  production  rules  of  the  “if-then” 
type  of  formulation.  The  highest  level  is  that  of 
knowledge-based  behavior.  Examples  of  the  latter  include 
such  mental  activities  as  high-level  situation  assessment 
and  evaluation,  evidence-driven  alternative  hypothesis 
formulation,  etc.,  that  are  characterized  as  drawing  on  sets 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  expertise  that  have  been 
developed  over  time  and  are  retained  in  a  person’s  long¬ 
term  memory  (the  rules  involved  in  rule-based  behavior 
are,  of  course,  also  retained  in  long-term  cognitive 
memory  whereas  skill-based  behavior  is  arguably  retained 
in  a  lower-level,  non-cognitive  type  of  memory). 

If  we  now  look  at  the  functions  involved  in  each  of  the 
three  supervisory  control  loops  described  above,  we  can 
characterize  each  loop  as  being  associated  with  one  of  the 
levels  of  Rasmussen’s  hierarchy  of  human  behavior. 
Sheridan  [6]  makes  the  argument  that  the  functions/loops 
can  be  allocated  in  the  following  manner.  System 
monitoring,  characterized  as  involving  “semi-continuous, 
well-learned,  and  largely  perceptual-motor  skills”,  fits  the 
Rasmussen  skill-based  behavior  level.  The  loop  involving 
teaching  and  intervening  employs  “computer  instructions 
and  task  protocols  initiated  by  established  criteria,  and 
therefore  tend  to  be  rule-based.”  Since  the  loop  involving 
planning  and  learning  require  “attention  to  goals  and 
problem  formulation,”  these  functions  are  more 
knowledge-based  in  nature. 

Now,  recall  that  the  cognitive  tasks  that  are 
implemented  in  the  COGNET/iGEN  formulation  contain 
the  procedural  knowledge  which,  along  with  the  problem 
(or  system/enterprise  state)  knowledge  contained  in  the 
blackboard  memory  are  employed  to  emulate  expert 
human  decision-making  appropriate  to  the  domain  of 
interest  and  the  current  and  desired  enterprise  goal  states. 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  successfully  capture  the 
expert  human  decision-making  procedures  with  the 
GOMS-type  approach  to  task  modeling,  we  can  implement 
high-level  rule-based  as  well  as  lower-level  knowledge- 
based  behavior  in  the  HIC  in  the  form  of  real-time 
executable  iGEN  cognitive  agents.  If  we  assume  that  the 
monitoring  function,  being  a  skill-based  behavior,  is 
amenable  to  lower-level  automation  (i.e.,  non-cognitive). 
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this  function  can  be  implemented  entirely  within  the 
TIC’s.  In  fact,  this  level  of  monitoring  is  essentially 
transparent  to  the  human  supervisor.  The  monitoring 
information  that  the  supervisor  receives  will,  most  likely, 
have  been  abstracted  by  cognitive  agents  in  the  HIC  from 
a  collection  of  lower-level  monitoring  inputs  that  the 
TIC’s  have  provided  to  the  HIC. 

By  implementing,  in  the  form  of  real-time  executable 
cognitive  agents,  those  supervisory  functions  involving  a 
combination  of  lower-level  knowledge-based  reasoning 
and  rule-based  decision-making  that  are  amenable  to 
GOMS-type  task  analysis  and  associated  cognitive 
modeling,  we  will  have,  in  essence,  created  a  common 
framework  of  shared  procedural  knowledge  and  expertise 
between  the  human  supervisor  and  the  HIC  as  depicted  in 
Figure  6.  Thus  we  will  have  succeeded  in  distributing  the 
supervisory  control  loop  functions,  in  a  virtually 
continuous  and  seamless  manner,  between  the  computer 
and  the  human  supervisor.  Since  the  fully  automated  and 
semi-automated  components  of  the  overall  enterprise 
control  loop  are  already  presumably  implemented  among 
the  TIC's  and  are,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  computer-to- 


computer  interface  between  the  HIC  and  the  TIC’s, 
already  seamlessly  interfaced  with  functionality  resident  in 
the  HIC,  we  will  have  succeeded  in  seamlessly  embedding 
the  entire  supervisory  control  loop,  including  the  human 
supervisor’s  functions,  in  the  overall  enterprise  control 
loop. 

We  can  further  unify  the  configurational  architecture  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
COGNET/iGEN  run-time  system  to  incorporate  the 
functions  that  would  have  been  executed  within  the  TIC’s 
into  the  COGNET/iGEN  run-time  configuration.  With  the 
HIC  functions  already  implemented  in  this  configuration, 
the  COGNET/iGEN  blackboard  structure  and  associated 
messaging  protocols  provide  a  natural  interface  between 
the  functionalities  that  had  been  resident  in  the  HIC  and 
the  TIC.  Since,  in  this  architecture,  the  functions  of  both 
the  HIC  and  the  TIC  would  be  implemented  in  the  form  of 
‘‘cognitive  agents”  (albeit  relatively  simple  ones  for  some 
of  the  TIC  functions,  for  example),  this  approach  is 
tantamount  to  having  sets  of  Human  Interactive  Cognitive 
Agents  (HICA)  and  Task  Interactive  Cognitive  Agents 
(TICA)  replace  the  HIC  and  the  TIC,  respectively. 
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Figure  6  Use  of  cognitive  modeling  to  develop  and  implement  common  framework  of 
shared  procedural  knowledge  between  human  supervisor  and  human  interactive  computer 
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Such  a  distributed  architecture  is  depicted  in  Figure  7. 
Although  perhaps  requiring  some  redesign  of  the 
blackboard  implementation  configuration  and  messaging 
protocols,  such  a  functionally  distributed  approach  should 
easily  be  able  to  be  implemented  over  a  network  of 
distributed  components.  It  should,  therefore,  be  able  to 
support  enterprises  with  geographically  widely  distributed 
elements.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  very  modular 
separation  of  problem  (or  enterprise  goal  state)  knowledge 
and  procedural  knowledge  this  architecture  should  be 
easily  expandable  and  extensible  and  easily  adaptable  to 
increasing  technological  maturity  in  both  control  system 
automation  and  automated  reasoning  techniques.  Thus,  by 
creating  the  possibility  of  this  common  framework  of 
procedural  knowledge  that  is  shared  between  the  human 
supervisor  and  the  computer,  the  cognitive  modeling  and 
executable  cognitive  agent  structure  of  a  cognitive 
modeling  and  run-time  environment  like  that  provided  by 
COGNET/iGEN  offers  the  promise  of  realizing  truly 
seamless  human  supervisory  control  of  complex, 
automated  systems  and  enterprises. 


Of  course,  such  an  approach  remains  notional  at  this 
point  until  some  of  the  more  challenging  technical 
obstacles  are  addressed  experimentally.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  modeling  cognition 
or  mental  activity  in  general.  The  process  of  identifying 
goals  and  decomposing  those  goals  into  operational  tasks, 
in  a  form  amenable  to  machine  execution,  by  observing 
and  interviewing  human  experts  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In 
particular,  the  relative  role  that  subjective  judgement  plays 
in  supervisory  control  in  setting  objectives, 
command/control  decision-making,  etc.  as  a  function  of 
enterprise  domain  is  very  important  in  both  deciding  on  an 
overall  approach  for  goal-setting  and  task  decomposition 
as  well  as  determining  the  expected  limits  on  the  cognitive 
models  which  result.  However,  because  of  the  relative 
promise  in  the  cognitive  engineering  and  modeling 
approach  in  being  able  to  emulate  expert  human  decision¬ 
making  in  automated  systems,  continued  research  in  this 
area  should  be  of  high  priority. 


TIC  A  =  Task-Interactive 
Cognitive  Agent 


HICA  =  Human-Interactive 
Cognitive  Agent 


Figure  7  Distributed,  cognitive  agent-based  architecture  for  seamless  human 
supervisory  control  of  complex  automated  systems  and  enterprises 
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Abstract 

The  authors  have  considered  an  analysis  approach  that 
uses  Multi-Attribute  Utility  Theory  (MAUT),  a  rational, 
formal  decision  theory,  to  express  measures  of 
performance  (MOP),  importance  (MOT),  and  effectiveness 
(MOE)  in  a  hierarchy  of  objectives  and  purposes,  related 
to  mission  objectives,  operational  procedures,  and  system 
capabilities.  This  approach  is  the  first  to  provide  a 
morpho- logical  basis  for  distinguishing  beUveen  MOPs 
and  MOEs.  A  newly  derived  measure  of  importance 
(MOI)  provides  a  tie  between  MOPs  and  MOEs  that  is  an 
innovative  and  essential  element  of  analysis. 

Systems  are  described  in  terms  of  their  performance 
of  certain  characteristic  functions  which  that  type  of 
system  performs.  For  example,  sensors  and  weapons  are 
judged  by  their  probabilities  of  detection  and  kill  In 
order  to  assess  C3  systems,  we  must  be  able  to  model  how 
likely  the  decision  maker  is  to  recognize  the  situation, 
how  likely  that  person  is  to  choose  particular  courses  of 
action  as  a  result  of  that  recognition  and  when  these 
events  will  take  place.  The  problem  of  assessing  system 
effectiveness  is  in  being  able  to  relate  the  systems* 
performance  to  the  mission  objectives  and  collateral 
outcomes,  i.e.,  what  is  the  importance  of  the  system  *s 
capabilities?  This  issue  will  always  be  contextually 
dependent.  Our  treatment  of  measures  will  address 
performance,  importance,  and  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the 
role  of  context. 

This  work  is  based  on  [6]. 


Introduction 

The  objective  of  the  JFACC  experimentation  process 
is  to  assess  the  contribution  to  the  JFAC  mission  from 
candidate  changes  in  organization  structure  and  processes 
and  from  candidate  new  technologies.  At  the  top-level 
there  is  a  need  for  an  evaluation  framework  that  meets  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  Allows  a  correct  and  explicit  reflection  of  JFAC 

mission  objectives 

(b)  Discriminates  effectively  and  equitably  across  the 

alternatives  to  be  evaluated 
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(c)  Incorporates  a  reliable  and  repeatable  procedure 

(d)  Is  understandable  to  decision  makers  and  domain 

experts 

(e)  Incorporates  a  full  breadth  of  measures  of 

contribution  including  preferentially  independent 
aspects  of  value. 

One  approach  that  meets  these  criteria  is  multi¬ 
attribute  utility  theory  (MAUT).  An  MAU  function  is 
expressed  as  a  preference  structure  (importance 
weighting)  on  the  aspects  of  the  JFAC  mission  purpose, 
which,  when  combined  with  the  degree  of  achievement 
of  those  purposes,  yields  an  expected  effectiveness, 
which  can  be  used  to  rank  alternative  solutions  (means). 
The  degree  of  achievement  is  quantified  in  terms  of 
likelihood/probability  of  operational  outcomes  with 
respect  to  those  objectives.  But  reaching  these  objectives 
requires  contributions  from  systems  and  procedures  with 
lower-level  purposes. 

There  is  an  underlying  hierarchy  of  objectives  [l]-[3], 
whereby  each  purpose  is  supported  by  sub-purposes  and 
functions  and  tasks  to  accomplish  them.  Figure  (1) 
portrays  a  small  portion  of  a  JFAC  hierarchy  of 
objectives,  ranging  from  Mission-objectives  (ends)  and 
the  alternative  ways  (means  and  methods)  being 
considered  for  achieving  or  contributing  to  the  mission. 
The  MAUT  approach,  using  relative  weights 
(importance)  and  degree  of  achievement  (probabilities) 
of  the  sub-purposes,  might  be  applied  at  the  lower  level. 
It  is  preferable  that  this  be  done  at  the  lowest  parameter 
level  in  terms  of  class  intervals  that  span  the  range  of 
distinguishable  or  meaningful  differences  among  the 
alternatives.  It  is  also  usually  easier  to  elicit  knowledge, 
conduct  experiments  or  develop  models  at  that  level. 

When  completed,  the  hierarchy  will  include  weights 
for  each  sub-purpose  to  reflect  functional  importance 
relative  to  the  mission  objectives,  and  at  the  lowest  level 
it  will  incorporate  class  intervals  to  reflect  levels  of 
achievement. 

To  be  correct,  the  MAU  function  must  only  apply  to 
the  top-level  mission-objectives.  To  be  consistent,  the 
effectiveness  attributable  to  the  importance  and 
achievement  of  those  lower  level  purposes  associated 
with  the  alternative  means  being  considered,  should 
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match  that  due  to  the  importance  and  achievement  of  the 
top-level  objectives.  The  Derived  Utility  approach 
described  below  is  intended  to  provide  that  consistency. 

Because  the  importance  of  objectives  and  therefore,  of 
system  capabilities  varies  with  context,  different  scenario 
settings  will  be  used  to  determine  the  stability  or 
sensitivity  in  the  importance  weights.  Each  candidate 
alternative  experiment  under  consideration  will  then  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  JFAC  mission 
as  define  in  the  MAU  hierarchy. 

2.  A  Previous  Mathematical  Formulation 

A  previous  workshop  [4]  promoted  a  mathematical 
formulation  of  effectiveness  based  on  a  mapping  or  model 
of  the  probability  of  success  at  the  mission  level  given 
performance  at  the  lower  level.  The  combat  model 
conditioned  a  set,  R,  of  combat  outcome  (results)  state 
vectors,  r,  on  the  values  of  the  vector,  v,  of  Variables  For 
Measuring  Effectiveness  (VFME)  of  C3  systems.  The 
measure  was  expressed  as  a  conditional  probability,  i.e., 

(  R*  I  V,  s),  where  s  is  a  system  from  the  set  of  system 
alternatives  under  consideration.  The  mission  success 
criterion  is  to  have  outcomes  occur  in  R*  and  that  the 
force  should  be  able  to  achieve  success  (in  the  context  of 
the  mission  scenario,  including  assumptions  about  the 
enemy)  with  some  percentage  (say,  T)  as  a  confidence, 
such  as  95%.  The  requirement  set  was  then  defined  to  be 
a  set,  V*,  of  acceptable  outcomes  in  V,  such  that 

V*  =  {v:p(R*|y,s)eT}  (1) 

Effectiveness  of  a  given  system,  s,  was  expressed  as 

E(s)  =  X  n  ( R*  I  y,  s )  dF(y,  s)  (2) 

VG  V* 

(using  X  as  either  a  summation  or  an  integral  sign). 

where  F(y,  s)  is  the  probability  distribution  of  the 
VFMEs  for  the  system,  s.  The  last  equation  is  equivalent, 
conceptually,  to 

E(s)  =  X  H  (  R*  I  y,  s )  p  ( y  1  s)  dy.  =  |a  (  R*  I  s),  (3) 

ye  V* 

where  the  latter  equality  was  added  by  the  author,  as  an 
extension  of  the  notation  used  before.  This  is  essentially 
the  probability  that  system,  s,  will  achieve  performance  in 
V*,  AND  that  the  force  success  will  therefor  be  in  R*. 
The  measure  of  system  performance  is  F(y,  s)  or, 
equivalently,  p  (  v  |  s).  The  measure  of  effectiveness  was 
E(s),  determined  by  weighting  the  system  performance  by 
the  combat  outcomes  model,  |i  (  R*  |  y,  s  ),  and 
integrating  over  the  successful  outcomes. 

The  above  formulation  was  augmented  with  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  environment  as  a  conditioning  domain, 
which  implicitly  included  the  enemy  forces  and  own 
forces.  There  was  also  a  recognition  that  the  performance 
variables,  y,  of  systems,  s,  were  dependent  on  the 


parameters  of  the  system  design,  such  as  antenna 
aperture  and  output  power. 

Some  deficiencies  of  the  approach  are  that  it  used 
regions  with  crisp  boundaries  to  define  sets,  such  as 
success,  and  that  the  definition  of  performance  measures 
and  effectiveness  measures  was  only  implicit.  The 
distinction  between  performance  and  effectiveness  was 
that  the  former  was  a  (conditional)  probability 
distribution  over  a  domain  of  the  consequent  variables, 
while  the  latter  was  the  (conditional)  probability  of  a  set 
in  the  domain.  That  the  sets  were  crisp  sets  means  that 
outcomes  outside  of  R*,  which  may  have  had  worth  to 
the  decision  maker  were  not  included,  and  outcomes 
outside  of  V*,  which  may  have  resulted  in  some  good 
outcomes,  but  not  with  confidence  T,  were  also 
excluded.  The  concept  of  derived  utility  will  address 
this  issue. 

3.  Derived  Utility  Approach  to  Measures 

The  authors  have  considered  an  analysis  approach 
[5]"[6],  that  uses  Multi-Attribute  Utility  Theory 
(MAUT),  a  rational,  fqrmal  decision  theory,  to  express 
measures  of  performance  (MOP),  importance  (MOl), 
and  effectiveness  (MOE).  In  this  theory,  utilities  are 
weighting  functions  defined  on  the  consequent  domains 
of  attributes  of  interest,  which  are  the  domains  of  the 
top-level  objectives  in  a  consideration  of  a  set  of 
alternative  courses  of  action.  The  choice  among  C3 
systems  might  be  the  set  of  alternatives  for  an 
acquisition  manager,  while,  for  the  operational 
commander,  those  choices  might  be  the  tactics  or 
organizational  structure. 

(^1  Utility  Theory 

Utility  Theory  is  used  to  describe  the  motivation  for 
decision  making.  Given  a  set  of  choices  (alternative 
actions  or  systems  to  procure),  certain  outcomes  will 
result,  depending  on  the  decision  to  choose  one  or 
another  of  the  alternatives.  These  outcomes  are  the  set 
of  possible  values  of  attributes  or  states  of  the  ’’system" 
or  "situation"  with  which  the  decision  maker  is 
concerned.  These  attributes  may  include  physical  states 
and  decision  (information/choice)  states  within  the 
operational  problem,  and  some  other  variables,  (e.g., 
cost,  schedule)  of  the  fiscal  problem.  Some  subset  of 
these  are  called  attributes  for  the  particular  decision  to  be 
made.  Utility  Theory  applies  a  measure  of  "worth"  to 
each  value  of  a  single  attribute  (or  vector  of  values  of  a 
multi-dimensional  problem).  For  each  choice  of 
alternative  course  of  action,  there  is  a  probability 
distribution  believed  to  hold  with  regard  to  which  value 
of  the  attribute(s)  will  be  achieved.  The  expected 
"utility"  of  choosing  that  alternative  is  the  sum  of  the 
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products  of  the  "worth”  of  an  outcome  value  times  the 
probability  of  that  outcome,  given  that  that  alternative  is 
chosen.  The  expected  utility  is: 

EU(A)  =  S  u(x)  •  p(x  I  A)  dx  (6) 

where  A  is  a  set  of  alternatives,  X  is  an  event  (or  quality 
or  state)  or  attribute  vector,  u(x)  is  a  utility  function 
concerning  the  attributes, and  p(x  |  A)  is  a  probability  of 
occurrence  of  particular  outcomes  of  the  attribute  that 
depends  on  the  choice  of  the  alternative.  The  alternative 
with  the  highest  expected  utility  should  be  the  "best" 
choice.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
Utility  Theory  is  based,  that  the  decision  maker  should 
choose  the  alternative  which  maximizes  expected  utility. 
Experiments  show  that,  while  people's  utilities  can  be 
elicited,  their  behavior  does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
predicted  outcome.  Thus  Utility  Theory  is  known  as 
prescriptive  or  normative,  while  theories  which  represent 
how  decisions  are  actually  made  are  called  descriptive. 
For  our  purposes,  though,  the  objective  is  to  find 
measures,  which  formalize  the  concept  of  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  worth. 

3.2  Proxy  Attributes  and  Derived  Utility 

When  attributes  and  their  utilities  are  assessed,  it  may 
be  the  case  that  the  attributes  are  actually  proxies  for 
higher  level  attributes.  For  example,  the  attributes  of 
income  and  net  worth  may  be  proxies  for  the  comfort  or 
peace  of  mind  that  accrue  from  that  condition.  The 
concept  of  proxy  attributes  is  used  to  Justify  eliciting 
utility  and  probability  on  the  proxy  attributes,  since  they 
tend  to  be  more  quantitive  or  concrete.  But,  the 
relationship  between  the  utility  of  the  higher  attributes 
and  that  of  the  proxies  should  depend  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  how  the  latter  contribute  to  the  former. 
While  this  may  not  be  identifiable  for  abstract  higher 
level  attributes,  the  concept  of  proxy  attributes  will  be 
used  to  derive  such  a  relationship  in  the  case  of 
quantifiable  operational  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  systems. 

3.3  Derived  Utility 

When  a  relationship  (model)  of  the  causal  conditional 
effect  of  the  proxy  attribute,  y,  on  the  higher  level 
attribute,  x,  is  known,  a  relationship  between  the  utility 
functions  can  be  found.  The  expected  utility  can  be 
expanded  to  include  the  model  relationship: 

EUx(A)=  Iux(x)-p(x|A)dx  (7) 

=  Z  ux(x)  •  [Z  p(x  I  y.  A)  •  p(y  |  A)  dy  ]  dx 
=  Z  [Z  ux(x)  •  p(x  I  y.  A)  dx  ]  •  p(y  |  A)  dy 


where  ux(x)  is  the  utility  on  x,  elicited  as  worth  on  the 
high  level  attributes  (TLWRs),  p(x  |  y,  A)  is  the  model  of 
the  relationship  of  outcomes,  x,  conditioned  on 
capabilities,  y,  and  p(y  |  A)  is  the  capability  expression 
for  alternative  A.  For  the  set  of  proxy  attributes,  y,  the 
expected  utility  is: 

EUy(A)  =  Z  UY(y)  •  p(y  |  A)  dy  (8) 

where  UY(y)  is  utility  elicited  about  the  system 
capabilities. 

In  order  for  these  two  expected  utilities  to  be  equal 
for  all  functions,  p(y  |  A),  it  must  be  true  that 

UY(y)  =  Z  ux(x)  •  p(x  I  y.  A)  dx  s  ux|Y(y  I  A).  (9) 

The  integral  will  be  referred  to  as  the  derived  utility 
function  of  x  given  y.  It  is  a  utility  function  derived 
from  the  utility  function,  ux(x),  on  the  mission  objective 
variable(s),  x,  and  the  model,  p(x  |  y,  A),  of  achieving 
those  objectives  with  a  system,  A,  based  on  performance 
variable(s),  y.  This  relationship  is  critical  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  mission  objectives  and 
system  capabilities,  and  whether  assessing  utility  on 
capabilities  rather  than  objectives  is  valid. 

4.  Relating  Previous  Approach  to  MAUT 

The  earlier  MCES  mathematical  approach  is  a  special 
case  of  the  MAUT  approach,  where  the  utility  function  is 
the  characteristic  function  of  a  crisp  set  defined  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  success  region.  Consider  the 
following  equations. 

The  measure,  p  (  R*  |  v,  s),  above,  is  equivalent  to 
taking 

^  P  ( r  I  Y,  s)  =  Z  UR(r)  •  p  (  r  I  V,  s)  dr  (10) 

re  R* 

where  UR(r)  =  1  for  r  e  R*  ,  and  0  otherwise.  The 
effectiveness  measure,  above,  is  equivalent  to  taking 

E(s)  =  X  uv(y)  •  p  (  R*  I  y,  s  )  p  ( y  I  s)  dy_  (11) 

=  Z  uv(y)  •  [Z  UR(r)  •  p  ( r  I  y,  s)  dr  ]•  p  (  v  |  s)  dv 
where  uv(y)  =  I  for  y  g  V*  ,  and  0  otherwise.  Note  that 
uv(y)  depends  on  the  shape  of  V*,  which  is  an  inverse 
mapping  of  the  set,  R*. 

The  functions,  UR(r)  and  uv(y),  above,  are  equivalent 
to  crisp  set  utility  functions,  i.e.,  functions  with  value 
(worth)  equal  to  1  inside  the  set,  and  0  otherwise.  But 
the  boundary  between  success  and  failure  is  not  so  cut 
and  dried,  although  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
(Tipfming  it  that  way  in  some  cases.  But  surely,  losing  10 
of  100  aircraft  is  not  as  good  as  losing  none,  and  losing 
1 1  is  not  total  failure,  as  would  be  the  interpretation  of  a 
success  region  of  "lose  no  more  than  10  aircraft." 
Rather,  a  smoother  utility  function  could  be  defined,  if 
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necessary.  The  crisp  set  is  not  precluded  by  the  proposed 
approach;  it  is  a  special  case.  The  functions,  UR(r)  and 
uv(y)^  could  be  smooth  functions,  as  well. 

Utility  functions  look  very  much  like  fuzzy  sets  or 
conditional  probability  measures,  but  the  operations  on 
them,  in  the  MAUT  theory,  are  like  probability,  i.e., 
multiplication  and  addition,  rather  than  MIN  and  MAX  as 
in  fuzzy  logic. 

5.  Extending  The  MOE  Concept 

The  above  formulation  can  now  be  extended  to  more 
general  cases.  Extending  the  mathematical  formulation  to 
other  aspects  of  the  combat  domain  can  be  enlightening  in 
terms  of  relating  the  force  effectiveness  and  C3 
effectiveness  and  performance  measures.  In  the  proposed 
approach,  performance  measures  will  be  (conditional) 
probability  distributions,  and  importance  is  represented  by 
utility  functions,  while  effectiveness  measures  will  be 
expected  utilities. 

Consider  the  following  domain  variables: 

r  G  R,  the  domain  of  results  or  combat  outcomes, 

c  G  C,  the  domain  of  C3  system  outcomes,  cs  g  CS, 
the  set  of  C3  systems, 

w  G  W,  the  domain  of  weapon  outcomes,  ws  g  WS, 
the  set  of  weapon  systems, 

s  G  S,  the  domain  of  sensor  outcomes,  ss  g  SS,  the  set 
of  sensor  systems, 

a  G  R,  the  state  of  other  assets,  as  g  AS,  the  set  of 
other  assets, 

b  G  B,  the  background  state,  including  the 
environment,  scenario  and  enemy  forces. 

When  the  choice  to  be  made  is  among  C3  systems  for 
a  given  set  of  sensor,  weapon  and  other  assets,  the 
objective  function  is 

EUr(cs)  =  Z  UR(r)  •  p(r  1  cs)  dr.  (12) 

where  the  conditional  probability  can  be  determined  by 
the  chain 

p(r  I  cs)  =  2  ••••  2  [p(r  I  w)  •  p(w  |  c,  ws,  b)  • 

p(c  I  s,  cs,  b)  •  p(s  1  ss,  b)  •  p(ws,  ss,  b)] 
dw  dws  dc  ds  dss  db 

=  2  ••  2  [p(r  I  w)  •  p(w  I  c,  ws,  b)  • 

p(c  1  s,  cs,  b)  •  p(s  I  ss,  b)]  dw  dc  ds,  (13) 

with  other  assets  interspersed  as  necessary.  The  last 
expression  assumes  fixed  values  of  the  WS,  SS  and  B 
variables.  The  chain  makes  sufficiency  assumptions,  or 
conditional  independence  assumptions,  as  appropriate. 
The  equation  is  only  notional  and  is  not  intended  to 
declare  these  sufficiencies.  In  fact,  an  important  change 
needs  to  be  made  to  the  last  equation  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  sensors  (and  other  assets).  In  order  to  do  this, 


there  needs  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the  C3  outcome 
vector,  so  that  c  =  {  Cw,  Cg,  Ca  }.  There  also  needs  to  be 
a  feedback  loop  in  the  sensor  control,  so  the  Cs  vector 
needs  time  tags,  which  will  be  indicated  by  +  and  Of 
course,  causal  antecedents  always  must  have  time 
signatures  no  later  than  the  consequent  variables. 
Suppressing  the  other  asset  elements,  the  last  equation 
becomes 

p(r  I  cs)  =  2  ••  2  [p(r  I  w)  •  p(w  |  Cw,  ws,  b)  •  (14) 

P(cw,  I  s,  cs,  b)  •  p(s  I  Cs“,  ss,  b)]  dw  dc  ds. 

There  should  also  probably  be  a  Cc  term  in  order  to 
handle  the  iterative  control  loop  of  the  command  system 
itself,  such  as  organization  changes  to  fit  the  situation, 
delegation  of  authority,  etc.  This  will  be  added  below. 

In  order  to  assess  C3  systems,  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  an  expected  utility  expression  for  the  C3  systems 
themselves,  such  as 

EUc(cs)  =  2  uc(c)  •  p(c  I  cs)  dc.  (15) 

We  can  find 

p(c|cs;ss,  b)  (16) 

=  Z  p(cw,  05+  I  s,  CS,  b)  •  p(s  I  Cs',  ss,  b)  ds, 

and, 

uc(Cw  ;  ws,  b)  =  22  UR(r)  •  p(r  |  w)  • 

P(w  I  Cw,  ws,  b)  dw  dr.  (17) 

So,  it  is  necessary  that  the  performance  of  the  C3 
system  be  conditioned  on  the  sensor  performance  and  the 
background  variables,  as  intuition  tells  us.  It  is  also  a 
result,  that  the  derived  utility  function  has  to  be 
computed  using  weapon  performance  measures.  This 
says  that  C3  measures  cannot  be  expressed 
independently  of  the  performance  of  the  sensors  and 
weapons  chosen  (available),  and  vice  versa.  !!! 

This  should  not  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  this 
approach.  Rather,  it  is  a  testament  to  its  validity  that  this 
conclusion  is  so  apparent.  The  worth  of  any  system  is 
related  to  the  performance  of  systems  downstream  in 
serial  with  it  and  the  context  in  which  it  is  operating, 
while  its  performance  is  dependent  on  the  upstream 
systems  in  series,  and  the  context.  Note  that  the 
downstream  systems,  weapons,  influenced  the  utility 
function  in  equation  (17),  while  the  upsteam  systems, 
sensors  affected  the  C3  performance  distribution  in 
equation  (16),  and  background  affected  both. 

6.  Definition  of  Measures 

The  mathematical  elements  of  the  Derived  Utility 
approach  provide  the  definition  of  MOEs.  Let 
performance  be  represented  by  causal  conditional 
probabilities  relating  system  states,  and  let  effectiveness 
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be  indicated  by  an  expected  utility  on  objective  states. 
Effectiveness  can  also  be  defined  for  derived  utilities, 
when  applied  to  conditional  probabilities  of  the  system 
performance  variables.  This  leads  to  the  following 
definitions: 

6.1  MOFE: 

EUr(ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b) 

^  Z  UR(r)  •  p(r  I  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  dr,  ( 1 8) 

where  p(r  |  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  is  a  model  of  performance 
of  the  force  and  is  decomposable  into  submodels  of 
system  performance. 

6.2  C3  MOP 

Two  measures  are  apparent,  one  conditioned  on  sensor 
outcomes  and  the  other  combined  with  the  sensor 
performance. 

Conditioned  performance: 

p(c  I  s,  Cc’,  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  (19) 

P(cw.  Cc“^,  Ca  1  s,  Cc',  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b) 

Combined  performance: 

p(c  I  Cc',  Cs",  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  (20) 

=  Z  p(c  I  s,  Cc",  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  • 
p(s  I  Cs",  ss,  b)  ds, 

which  is  conditioned  on  previous  decisions  about  sensors. 

6.3  C3  MOEs 

Again  cs  effectiveness  can  be  conditioned  on  or 
combined  with  sensor  performance: 

EUc(cs;  s,  ws,  ss,  as,  b)  (21) 

=  i:  uc(cw  ;  ws,  b)  • 

p(c  I  s,  Cc‘,  ws,  cs,  ss,  as,  b)  dc,  or 
EUc(cs;  ws,  ss,  as,  b)  (22) 

=  Z  uc(cw  ;  ws,  b)  •  p(c  1  cs;  Cc",  Cg",  ws,  ss,  as,  b)  dc. 

The  dependence  on  prior  decisions  has  been 
suppressed  on  the  left  side  in  these  equations,  assuming 
they  are  specified  as  initial  conditions.  The  non-C3 
systems  could  also  be  suppressed  for  a  given  initial  order 
of  battle.  The  C3  system  variable,  cs,  is  the  subject  of  the 
effectiveness  measure,  i.e.,  the  alternative  set,  and  must 
be  retained. 

Note  the  dependence  on  other  systems,  but  the  utility 
function  seems  only  to  depend  on  the  Cw  decisions.  This 
needs  to  be  examined.  Similar  definitions  would  apply  to 
the  other  combat  systems,  attempting  to  isolate  their 
causal  relations  and  the  upstream  and  downstream  effects. 


6.4  MOIs 

The  equating  of  expected  utility  at  the  top  level 
objectives  with  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  gave  rise  to 
the  derived  utility  as  an  element  of  the  calculation  of  the 
MOE.  In  [7],  a  measure  of  importance  (MOI)  was 
defined,  which  is  the  partial  derivative  of  the 
effectiveness  measure  with  respect  to  the  performance 
measure  of  the  element  under  consideration.  The  deriva¬ 
tive  of 

EUc(cs)  =  Z  uc(c)  •  p(c  I  cs)  dc.  see  (15) 

with  respect  to  the  performance  measure,  p(c  1  cs),  is  the 
other  functional  under  the  integral,  uc(c),  which  is  the 
derived  utility  of  the  command  system.  This  leads  to  the 
definition  of  the  MOI  of  a  system  as  “the  derived  utility 
function”  (within  the  scenario,  considering  the  other 
forces  and  environment  involved,  as  described  above) 
based  on  the  utility  function  of  the  top-level  objectives. 

The  top-level  utility  function,  itself,  is  an  MOI  of  the 
overall  analysis,  since  it  is  a  statement  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  outcomes  of  the  operation.  The 
equating  of  expected  utility  at  the  top  level  objectives 
with  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  gives  rise  to  the 
derived  utility  as  the  Measure  of  Importance  (MOI)  of  a 
system,  an  element  of  the  calculation  of  the  MOE. 

The  relationship  of  these  measures  is  shown  in  Figure 
(2),  Measures  of  Performance,  Importance,  and 
Effectiveness.  On  the  left  is  the  full  hierarchy  of 
relations  of  these  measures.  But  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
system  effectiveness  (MOE(S))  is  based  on  utility 
ascribed  directly  to  system  attributes,  without  regard  for 
the  mission  effect.  On  the  right,  it  shows  how  the  derived 
system-level  utility,  computed  from  a  Force  Model, 
coupled  with  a  Mission-related  Utility  Function, 
generates  the  same  Force-level  Expected  Mission  Utility, 
MOE(F),  as  the  left  side.  If  the  Ad  Hoc  System  Utility 
Function  is  the  same  as  the  Derived  System  Utility 
Function,  then  the  Expected  System  Utility  would  also 
match  the  Expected  Mission  Utility. 

7.  C3  Performance  Variables 

What  is  still  missing  is  a  definition  of  the  C3 
variables.  To  say  they  deal  with  timeliness  and  other 
such  issues,  does  not  let  us  fit  them  into  the  approach  as 
some  kind  of  state  variable.  The  role  of  C3  systems  is  to 
assist  the  command  in  making  decisions.  The  variables 
that  enable  activity  by  other  assets  are,  of  course, 
decision  states,  as  described  in  Section  4.5.  A  decision 
is  a  choice  of  assignment  of  an  organization  of  people 
and  resources  to  carry  out  a  force  function,  for  a  purpose 
and  within  an  allotted  time.  The  model  of  decisions  and. 
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therefor,  the  performance  measure  is  a  distribution  of  the 
probability  of  making  that  assignment. 

The  quality  of  the  decision  is  not  inherently  good  or 
bad.  The  model  is  a  description  of  what  occurs  with 
various  inputs.  The  quality  of  the  decision  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  inputs  and  the  fidelity  of  the  internal 
decision  process  to  infer  correctly  the  state  of  the  world 
from  those  inputs  and  to  project  correctly  the  potential 
outcomes  of  courses  of  action  taken.  The  value  of  the 
decision  is  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  actual  outcome, 
as  derived  from  the  utility  function. 

8.  Measures  for  a  UAV  Application 

For  the  UAV  problem,  four  general  missions  have 
been  identified  (MORS  C3IEW  MOE  II  workshop 
September,  1992)  Target  Development,  Situation 
Development,  Target  (Re-)Acquisition  (Targeting  and 
Adjustment),  and  Battle  Damage  Assessment.  Mission 
objectives  gleaned  from  various  sources  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  any  Reconnaissance,  Surveillance 
and  Target  Acquisition  (RSTA)  system  (i.e.,  detect, 
identify,  localize/track,  and  report  targets  of  interest  and 
situational  and  environmental  conditions)  in  support  of 
Air  Defense,  Strike,  Interdiction,  and  Air,  Ground,  and 
Naval  Fire  Support  missions.  These  objectives  are 
refined  in  Air  Tasking  Orders  (ATOs)  in  the  case  of  air 
units  such  as  UAVs.  Ancillary  objectives  assayed  from 
other  writings  regarding  the  need  for  UAVs  include 
reducing  lives  lost  (those  of  RECCE  pilots,  ones  own 
warriors  (self  attrition),  and  civilian  or  other  by-standers 
(for  moral  and  political  reasons),  reducing  aircraft  lost  to 
reduce  operations  cost,  and  meeting  mission  schedules  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  other  objectives. 

A  specific  set  of  missions  was  defined  for  a  scenario 
being  used  to  assess  the  merit  of  several  classes  of  UAVs 
in  relation  to  other  RSTA  assets  and  each  other  [8]. 
Target  and  Situation  Development  was  reflected  in 
missions  for  Land  Area  Sweeps  out  to  55  nm,  Beach 
Reconnaissance  at  low  tide  and  3  nm  inland,  and  Seaward 
Barriers  at  40  nm  from  a  central  point.  Targeting  Support 
for  Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  forces  two  hours  per  day 
was  required  and  Battle  Damage  Assessment  support  was 
needed  continuously  by  alert  UAVs,  able  to  respond  in  15 
minutes,  aboard  Naval  Forces.  One  can  see  that  not  only 
were  the  missions  more  specific,  some  criteria  such  as 
response  time  are  evident.  Additional  criteria  such  as 
percent  of  targets  detected  may  be  needed. 

In  [8],  the  following  measures  of  performance  were 
defined: 

1.  Number  of  missions  flown 

2.  %  of  missions  flown 

3.  Alert  response  time 

4.  Hours  on  Station 

5.  %  of  hours  on  station 


6.  Total  hours  of  flight  operations  (of  the  support 
ship) 

The  model  also  kept  track  of  other  measures  of 
performance: 

1 .  Hours  of  operation  (flight  hours) 

2.  Responsive  to  alerts 

3.  Time  late  in  arrival  to  missions 

4.  %  of  time  continuous  missions  not  covered 
Other  notable  measures  mentioned  were: 

1.  Cost  per  target  killed  (weapon  costs)  vs.  cost  to 
find  targets 

2.  Cost  of  operations 

3.  Cost  of  killing  the  wrong  person 

Other  qualities  of  systems  found  in  treatises  on  measures 
of  effectiveness  include: 

Survivability 

Transportability 

Deployability 

Counter-detectability 

Vulnerability 

Degree  of  interoperability 

Reliability 

Maintainability 

Availability 

Other  conditioning  variables  in  various  studies  include: 

Weather  (effect  on  sensors,  flight,  and 
launch/recovery) 

Terrain  (physical  environments?) 

System  configurations  to  be  considered  as  system 
variants,  competing  alternatives,  or  complementary 
support  were: 

Current  RSTA  support  to  lower-level  units 
Increased  C3  connectivity  to  Bde/Batt 
Modified  SR-UAV  concept  of  employment 
Airframe  ( vs  SR,  LR?) 

Payloads 

Number  of  units  produced 

Number  of  units  available  to  Commander 

Hand-launched  UAVs 

Manned  helicopters 

Unmanned  ground  vehicles 

9,  Working  with  the  Structure  of  Measures 

The  problem  being  posed  is  how  to  put  this  collection 
of  missions,  objectives,  qualities,  and  performance 
measures  into  a  consistent,  logical,  relatable  structure. 
The  conditional  utility  approach  would  ask,  for  example, 
what  is  the  effect  on  expected  operational  outcome 
utility  of  having  a  higher  percentage  of  on-station  time? 
This  does  not  imply  that  percentage  of  on-station  time  is 
unimportant;  it  attempts  to  place  that  measure  in 
perspective  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  system, 
which  is  not  to  be  on  station,  but  to  collect  important 
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information.  On-station  time  may  be  the  only 
discriminant  between  competing  UAV  systems,  assuming 
payload  performance  is  identical,  but  the  value  of  the 
system  may  need  to  be  compared  to  another  type  of 
system.  In  that  case,  the  measure  of  merit  needs  to  be 
based  on  objectives  above  the  level  of  the  systems  being 
compared. 

9.1  A  Simple  Example 

Figures  (3)  and  (4)  show  direct  and  derived  utility  in 
terms  of  an  acoustic  surveillance  system.  The  approach 
requires  defining  the  performance  and  qualities  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  conditioning  state  relations.  For 
example,  Availability  is  the  state  of  being  available.  A 
system  is  available  if  it  is  in  a  state  of  "good  repair"  and 
"not  busy",  the  latter  depending  on  the  number  of  units  in 
theater  and  the  number  of  missions  demanding  service. 
Maintainability  is  a  measure  of  the  probability  of  being  in 
"good  repair",  given  a  previous  failure,  while  Reliability 
is  a  measure  of  the  probability  of  failure,  given  a  previous 
"good  repair"  state,  also  conditioned  on  the  operation 
being  performed  and  the  environment.  Measures  such  as 
these  tend  to  depend  on  a  factor  of  the  time  since  the  last 
state  change.  With  these  definitions  in  hand,  the  system 
performance  can  be  characterized  as  depending 
(conditioned)  on  Availability  and  the  probability  of 
Availability  can  be  factored  into  the  equation, 

P(Success  I  Other  variables)  (23) 

=  P(Success  I  Avail,. ..other  variables)  •  P(Avail) 

+  P(Success  I  Not  Avail, ...other  variables)  • 

P(Not  Avail) 

=  P(S  I  A,  o)  •  P(A)  +  P(S  I  NA,  o)  [1  -  P(A)] 

-  [P(S  1  A,  o)  -  P(S  I  NA,  o)]  •  P(A)  +  P(S  I  NA,  o), 
while 

P(Avail  (ti))  =  P(good  repair  (ti)|  failure  (tf)) 

+  1  -  P(failure  (tj )  |  good  repair  (tg))  (24) 

is  a  model  of  the  state  transition  between  repair  and 
failure,  conditioned  on  environment  and  employment  (not 
expressed  explicitly).  The  sensitivity  of  the  success 
measure  to  the  availability  measure  is  the  derivative  of 
equation  (23)  with  respect  to  P(A),  which  is  the  difference 
in  performance  for  the  cases  that  the  system  is  available 
or  not: 

P(S  1  A,  o)  -  P(S  I  NA,  o). 

9.2  A  Higher-Level  View 

At  the  higher  levels,  the  top  level  performance 
measure  is  the  probability  of  accomplishing  the  mission’s 
purpose  (to  some  degree),  while  the  effectiveness  measure 
is  the  expected  utility  of  the  accomplishment  over  ail 
degrees.  The  latter  is  the  probability  of  outcomes  times 


the  satisfaction  of  each  outcome,  summed  over  all 
outcomes.  Detecting  90%  of  targets  has  a  higher  degree 
of  satisfaction  than  detecting  50%.  How  much 
satisfaction  is  achieved  depends  on  what  can  be  done 
with  that  information.  One’s  value  of  the  information 
should  depend  on  one's  model  of  how  the  information 
will  change  the  outcome  at  a  higher  level,  such  as 
number  of  targets  killed,  given  90%  detected.  The 
number  of  targets  killed  has  a  varying  level  of 
satisfaction,  also,  perhaps  even  leveling  off  at  some 
point.  Since  there  are  objectives  such  as  reducing  lives 
lost,  these  too  have  value  functions  which  are  needed  to 
weight  the  probability  of  losing  lives.  The  shapes  of 
these  individual  worth  functions  will  effect  the  resulting 
expected  utility. 

For  example,  for  simple  success/failure  assessment, 
the  effectiveness  measure  is 

EU  (System  A)  (24) 

=  V(Success)  •  P(Success  |  System  A)  + 

V(Failure)  •  P(Failure  |  System  A) 

=  [V(Success)  -  V(Failure)]  • 

P(Success  I  System  A)  -  V(Failure) 

where  V(Success)  and  V(Failure)  are  the  two  values  of 
the  utility  function.  The  importance  (sensitivity)  of  this 
measure  to  success  is  the  derivative  with  respect  to 
P(Success  I  System  A).  This  is  the  difference  in  the 
value  function  elements: 

V(Success)  -  V(Failure) 

This  says  that  if  we  are  indifferent  to  the  outcome 
(difference  =  0)  the  importance  of  the  system  is  nil,  but  it 
increases  as  the  value  of  success  is  much  greater  than  the 
value  of  failure. 

We  can  also  examine  the  effects  of  systems  in  series 
and  parallel  configurations.  If  the  success  depends  on 
the  series  performance  of  two  systems: 

EU  (System  A,  System  X)  (25) 

=  { [V(S)  -  V(F)]  •  P(S  I  A)  •  P(S  I  X)}  -  V(F), 

where  S  and  F  have  replaced  "Success"  and  "Failure, 
respectively."  The  importance  of  each  system  is  now 
equal  to 

[V(S)  -  V(F)]  •  P(S  I  other  system). 

While  there  is  still  dependence  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  outcomes,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  importance  of  a 
system  is  greater  if  the  other  system’s  performance  is 
good  than  if  it  were  bad.  The  focus  of  attention  should 
be  on  the  system  with  the  worse  performance  of  the  two. 

In  contrast,  for  systems  which  contribute  in  parallel 
to  success,  attention  should  be  paid  to  improving  the 
better  system,  unless  the  marginal  cost  of  improvement 
is  prohibitive.  (This  leads  to  the  need  to  address  a 
sensitivity  measure  which  includes  the  marginal  cost  of 
improvement.  This  measure  would  involve  the  product 
of  the  derivative  of  the  effectiveness  measure  with 
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respect  to  system  performance  and  the  derivative  of  the 
system  performance  measure  with  respect  to  cost,  as  well 
as  the  utility  function  on  cost.) 

9.3  A  Higher-Level  Example 

The  example  presented  in  Section  (9.1)  had  serial  and 
parallel  components.  The  performance  of  the  mission 
was  recognized  as 

P(S*  I  Sensor,  Comm,  C2,  HI,  H2)  (26) 

=  P(S  I  Sensor)  •  P(S  |  Comm)  •  P(S  |  C2)  • 

[P(S  I  HI)  +  P(S  I  H2)  -  P(S  I  HI)  •  P(S  I  H2)] 
where  S*  represents  mission  success  and  S  means  system 
success.  The  effectiveness  of  the  mission  is 

EU  (Sensor,  Comm,  C2,  HI,  H2)  (27) 

=  {V(S*)  -  V(F*)}  •  P(S*  I  systems)  -  V(F*) 

where  the  importance  of  the  set  of  systems  is  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  outcomes  of  Success  and 
Failure:  {V(S*)  -  V(F*)}. 

The  importance  of  any  of  the  C3I  functions  (sensor, 
comm  or  C2)  is  the  product  of  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  outcome,  the  performance  of  the  other  two  C3I 
systems  and  the  compound  performance  of  the 
helicopters.  For  example,  the  importance  of  the  C2 
system  is 

{V(S*)  -  V(F*)}  •  P(S  I  Sensor)  •  P(S  |  Comm)  • 

[  P(S  I  HI)  +  P(S  I  H2)  -  P(S  I  HI)  •  P(S  I  H2)] 

The  importance  of  each  component  of  the  C3I  chain 
depends  on  the  performance  of  the  other  components. 
The  importance  of  each  helicopter  is  the  product  of  the 
value  difference,  the  performance  of  the  C3I  chain  and  (1 
-  P(S  I  H(other))),  so,  the  better  the  performance  of  the 
other  helicopter  the  less  important  is  the  one  under 
consideration.  For  the  helicopter(l),  its  importance  is 

[V(S*)  -  V(F*)]  •  P(S  I  Sensor)  •  P(S  |  Comm)  • 

P(S  I  C2)  •  [  I  -  P(S  i  H2)] 

Comparing  the  two  helicopters  (in  this  case)  does  not 
depend  on  the  other  systems  or  the  value  function,  since 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  same  for  both  cases.  This 
only  applies  for  comparing  systems  with  the  same 
function.  To  compare  different  system  types  requires 
focusing  on  the  distinct  elements  in  their  importance 
measures,  in  this  case: 

P(S  I  C2)  •  [  1  -  P(S  I  H2)  ], 
for  the  helicopter,  and 

[  P(S  I  HI)  +  P(S  I  H2)  -  P(S  I  HI)  •  P(S  I  H2)  ] 
for  the  C2  system. 

10.  Conclusion 


The  power  of  the  approach  has  been  demonstrated, 
through  this  example,  to  allow  focusing  on  different 
aspects  of  an  analysis  using  the  same  few  principles  of 
conditional  modeling,  measure  definition  and  sensitivity 
assessment.  It  demonstrates  the  intuitively  correct 
notions  of  the  value  of  series  and  parallel  functions  and 
the  dependence  of  a  system’s  contribution  to  mission 
success  on  the  performance  of  other  systems.  A 
modeling  tool  that  embodies  these  powers  would  be  a 
valuable  investment. 

The  proposed  approach  to  measures  is  the  first  to 
provide  a  morphological  basis  for  distinguishing 
between  MOPs  and  MOEs,  in  that  the  former  is  a 
distribution  and  the  latter  is  an  expected  utility.  The 
chain  of  conditional  relations  is  an  effective  way  to 
perceive  the  functional  structure  of  systems  and 
objectives.  It  provides  a  perspective  on  measures  also, 
in  that  it  makes  clear  the  dependence  of  one  measure  on 
another  and  whether  one  is  subordinate  to  another  or  if 
there  is  redundancy  in  measures.  The  definition  of 
information  states  for  decision  systems  provides  a  way 
of  coupling  decision  models  into  the  analysis.  The  newly 
derived  measure  of  importance  (MOI)  provides  a  tie 
between  MOPs  and  MOEs  that  is  an  innovative  and 
essential  element  of  analysis. 

The  derivation  of  the  utility  of  the  decision  in  the 
context  of  the  mission  objectives  satisfies  a  goal  of  the 
author  to  understand  this  relationship.  This  goal  was 
motivated  originally  by  a  paper  by  Signore  and  Starr  [9] 
which  focusses  on  the  mission  as  the  purpose  of  the 
system . 
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Abstract 

The  paper  presents  a  paradigm  for  conceptualizing 
the  C3  decision  process.  The  functions  of  Plan,  Observe, 
Assess,  and  Execute  (POA&E)  consolidate  many  features 
of  earlier  concept  models.  It  provides  a  second  level  of 
detail  to  reveal  the  inner  \v  or  kings  of  the  top  level,  and  it 
indicates  the  role  of  modeling,  mental  or  otherwise,  in  the 
decision  process.  This  paradigm  will  be  useful  in 
organizing  thinking  about  the  architecture  of  the 
Enterprise  Model,  in  terms  of  collaboration  and 
information  flow  among  decision  elements  performing 
each  (and  every)  POA&E  function.  The  conceptual  model 
can  be  applied  to  aggregate  units  (i.e.,  command  centers) 
or  to  individual  functions  within  those  units,  or  to 
individuals  and  specific  decisions. 


1.  Introduction 

A  conceptual  model  of  the  decision  process,  called  the 
Command  Process  Model  (CPM),  was  described  in  [1] 
through  [4]  and  is  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  This  summary  provides  an  overview  of  the 
relationship  of  the  functions  among  themselves  and  to  the 
operations  they  control.  These  functions  were  derived 
from  other  models  of  the  decision  process.  The  CPM 
consolidates  important  features  of  those  concepts.  A 
discussion  of  those  features  is  provided,  to  highlight  those 
aspects  of  the  Command  Functions  and  to  explain  the  role 
of  those  features  in  the  structure  of  the  decision  process. 

2.  Command  Process  Model 

The  CPM  consist  of  four  major  functions:  Plan, 
Observe,  Assess,  and  Execute,  sometimes  abbreviated  as 
POA&E.  These  one-word  function  names  are  used  for 
ease  of  discussion.  Additional  functions  of  Sense  and  Act 
may  be  appended  to  the  list  to  couple  the  other  four  to  the 
physical  world.  The  alternative  functions  of  Receive  and 
Issue  (or  Send)  play  a  similar  role  in  coupling  to  other 
decision-making  activity. 

The  CPM  is  depicted  in  Figure  (1),  Command  Process 
Model.  The  decision  process,  the  heart  of  the  CPM,  is  in 


the  center,  with  the  coupling  functions  around  it.  The  left 
side  collectively  performs  monitoring  activities,  while  the 
right  side  constitutes  the  control  portion.  The  main 
sequences  of  the  decision  process  are  shown  by  arrows. 
Information  flows  among  the  decision  functions  are  not 
shown,  but  they  are  described  in  the  references. 


SENSE  ACT 


ENVl  RONMENT 


Figure  (1)  Command  Process  Model 

Information  obtained  through  the  Receive  function  can 
be  destined  for  any  of  the  decision  functions.  Information 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Sense  function  as  an  input 
to  Observe.  Information  is  transferred  through  the  Issue 
function.  Actions  being  controlled  are  defined  in  the  Act 
function.  This  includes  control  of  the  sensing  function, 
which  produces  sensory  inputs.  It  is  not  critical,  whether 
Sense/Receive  is  viewed  as  a  single  function  or  as  two 
functions.  Likewise  for  Issue  or  Act.  But  there  is  a  subtle 
difference,  so  they  are  shown  separately. 

2.1.  Observe 

The  Observe  function  combines  information  for  use  by 
other  functions.  This  is  an  all-encompassing  "data  fusion" 
function.  It  involves  not  only  storing  data  together,  but 
also  association,  correlation,  and  tracking  functions  and 
compilations  of  Intelligence  data  and  Force  capability  and 
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status  information.  This  aggregate  of  information  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Tactical  Picture  at  the  combat  level. 

2.2.  Assess 

The  Assess  function  makes  use  of  the  combined  data 
to  infer  meaning  about  the  situation,  including  enemy 
intent  and  potential  outcomes  of  unfolding  events.  This  is 
the  real  product  of  Situation  Assessment,  not  just  the 
Tactical  Picture  produced  by  Observe.  The  assessment 
determines  whether  mission  objectives  are  being 
achieved,  a  new  or  revised  set  of  plans  is  required  or  a 
change  of  procedure  under  current  plans  is  appropriate. 
The  overall  Mission  Assessment  might  result  in 
notification  to  higher  authority  that  the  Mission  objectives 
are  unachievable,  or  a  change  in  objectives  or  constraints 
is  necessary,  or  additional  resources  are  required.  If 
planning  is  required,  the  Plan  function  is  invoked.  If  a 
change  in  procedure  is  suggested  by  the  situation,  the 
Execute  function  is  notified  and  can  change  modes, 
possibly  in  accordance  with  a  contingency  plan. 
Otherwise,  Execution  proceeds  under  the  current  mode, 
using  information  from  Observe. 

2.3.  Plan 

The  Plan  function  generates  optional  courses  of  action 
intended  to  achieve  the  mission.  Based  on  the  same  kind 
of  assessment  that  the  Assess  function  produces  about 
projected  mission  achievement,  the  Plan  function 
evaluates  and  selects  primary  and  contingency  courses  of 
action,  including  organizational  responsibility,  procedures 
and  allocation  of  resources  to  general  task  areas  or 
specific  tasks.  The  criteria  for  assessing  situations  and 
changing  procedures  are  defined  by  Plan  for  use  in  Assess 
in  determining  when  these  conditions  exist.  The 
procedures,  including  rules  for  allocating  resources,  are 
used  by  Execute  to  implement  the  plan  and  control  its 
progress. 

2.4  Execute 

The  Execute  function  selects  a  specific  course  of 
action,  based  on  the  current  assessment  of  the  situation 
(from  Assess).  Using  procedures  established  in  the  plan 
and  data  from  Observe,  specific  allocation  of  resources 
and  tasks  or  even  specific  guidance  variables  are 
generated  as  directives  and  Issued  as  orders  or 
implemented  as  Actions.  It  is  some  form  of  a  resource 
allocation  and  activity  directive  (an  allocation  of 
resources  to  perform  tasks  in  pursuit  of  objectives)  that 
represents  the  product  (outcome)  of  the  decision-making 
process. 


3.  Features  of  the  CPM 

The  principal  feature  to  note  about  the  CPM  structure 
is  the  set  of  three  paths  through  the  decision  process. 
These  represent  three  fundamentally  different  kinds  of 
decision/control  cycles.  The  outside  or  largest  loop 
consists  of  passing  through  all  four  functions,  while  the 
next  loop  bypasses  the  Plan  function  and  the  inner  loop 
consists  of  only  parts  of  the  Observe  and  Execute 
functions.  These  loops  can  be  called  planning  control, 
mode  control,  and  base  control,  respectively.  The 
planning  loop  involves  the  generation  and  consideration 
of  multiple  courses  of  action  within  the  Plan  function  and 
the  selection  of  a  subset  of  these  as  a  set  of  contingency 
plans  that  can  be  considered  for  implementation  in  the 
Execution  function.  Each  contingency  or  branch  of  a 
contingency  can  be  considered  as  a  mode  of  operations 
that  can  be  activated  depending  on  the  situation.  The 
changing  of  modes  is  dependent  on  the  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  the  Assess  function.  This  dependency  is 
represented  by  the  path  from  the  Assess  function  to  the 
Execute  function  in  the  mode  control  loop.  (This  loop  is 
the  most  important  difference  from  the  previous 
Framework  document  functions,  as  will  be  discussed 
below.)  For  a  given  mode  of  operation,  the  base  control 
loop  generates  directives  that  are  appropriate  for  that 
mode,  using  information  from  the  Observe  function. 

The  separation  of  the  planning  control  and  mode 
control  loops  is  an  important  concept  in  effective  decision 
making.  Both  Plan  and  Execute  have  a  role  in  selecting 
courses  of  action.  The  planning  loop  involves  generation, 
consideration,  and  selection  of  options,  but  the  final 
decision  is  deferred  until  execution.  Execute  makes  that 
decision,  as  well  as  the  sequential  decisions  needed  to 
carry  out  the  selected  option.  The  planning  loop  is  a 
deliberative  one  and  takes  time.  Most  decisions  are  made 
without  going  through  such  a  process,  but  rather  by 
choosing  among  courses  of  action  that  are  predetermined 
by  prior  planning  or  that  are  familiar  or  preferred,  due  to 
previous  experience  (and  success).  At  the  same  time,  the 
planning  loop  provides  for  dealing  with  the  unanticipated 
situation. 

4.  Relation  to  Other  Decision  Models 

The  functions  of  the  CPM  were  derived  as  an 
amalgamation  of  several  models  of  decision  making.  An 
Army  source  [5],  uses  Acquire-Assess-Determine-Direct. 
An  Air  Force  perspective  [6]  cites  the  Observe-Orient- 
Decide-Act  loop  of  Colonel  John  Boyd.  These  are  simple, 
single-loop  models  without  internal  feedback  or  feed¬ 
forward.  Their  functions  correspond  roughly  to  those  of 
the  CPM,  but  decisions  are  represented  only  at  one  level. 
More  complex  models  include  the  Stimulus-Hypothesis- 
Option-Response  (SHOR)  model  attributed  to  the  late  J. 
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Wohl  [7],  the  Lawson  model  [8]  of  Sense,  Process, 
Compare,  Decide  and  Act  and  the  Headquarters 
Effectiveness  Assessment  Tool  (HEAT)  [9]  of  Monitor, 
Understand,  Plan,  Decide  and  Direct.  Each  of  these 
emphasizes  a  different  aspect  of  the  process,  which  the 
CPM  represents.  Each  has  an  implicit  or  explicit  Input- 
Output,  Sense-Act  or  Stimulus-Response  functionality  to 
couple  the  model  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  inputs  are 
data  of  one  form  or  another,  including  directives.  The 
outputs  can  only  be  data  or  directives,  also,  so  they  can 
only  cause  action  or  possibly  other  decisions,  but  they  are 
not  the  physical  action. 

4.1  Relation  to  WohPs  SHOR  Model 

The  SHOR  model  (figure  (2))  emphasizes  the 
Hypothesis-Option  decisions  as  a  Yin-Yang  of  the 
process.  Both  involve  generation,  evaluation  and 
selection  (decision)  of  alternatives;  of  what  to  believe  or 
what  to  do,  respectively.  These  are  seen  as  the  processes 
of  dealing  with  uncertainty  of  information  and  uncertainty 
in  outcome.  These  can  also  be  viewed  as  interpreting  the 
past  (what  has  been)  and  predicting  the  future  (what  will 
be),  except  that  option  selection  initiates  a  response  to 
"cause”  the  future  and  the  hypothesis  evaluation  may 
involve  projections  of  the  current  situation. 


THIGGWING  EVENT  {OEADLtNE.  PaiCY.  BiEMY  ACTION.  NEW  DATA.  ETC.) 


Figure  (2)  Wohl's  SHOR  Model 

The  CPM  recognizes  these  two  halves  of  the  model, 
putting  Observe  and  Assess  under  the  Hypothesis  or 
Monitor  domain  and  Plan  and  Execute  under  the  Option 
or  Control  side.  The  reason  for  the  differences  is  to 
indicate  that  there  are  layers  in  the  decision  process. 

The  Observe  function  focuses  on  the  data  fusion 
problem  of  combining  "sensory"  inputs  to  form  a 
"perception"  of  the  location  and  activity  of  objects  in  the 
environment.  (The  SHOR  model  put  much  of  the  data 
fusion  process  in  the  Stimulus  function,  but  there  are 
hypotheses  involved  in  data  fusion,  too.)  This  perception 
may  be  colored  by  expectations  arising  from  knowledge 


of  current  plans  and  activities  or  of  past  behavior  of  the 
subject  elements.  It  may  even  be  biased  by  current 
assessments.  The  Assess  function  infers  meaning  from 
the  observation,  including  intent.  This  is  a  situation 
assessment  and  hypotheses  involve  either  current 
situations  or,  possibly,  they  anticipate  future  outcomes 
that  may  occur  if  events  unfold  in  ways  projectable  from 
the  current  situation. 

On  the  Option  side,  the  Plan  function  contains  the 
option  generation  and  evaluation  processes.  The  selection 
of  options  is  a  decision  that  can  possibly  result  in 
contingency  plans  that  become  deferred  decisions  or 
preplanned  courses  of  action.  The  final  choice  is  made  in 
the  Execute  function,  after  events  have  unfolded  and/or 
more  information  is  available  to  make  a  better  prediction 
of  the  outcome.  (The  Execute  function  involves  the 
choice  among  previously  conceived  options  in  order  to 
reflect  an  aspect  of  the  HEAT  model  to  be  discussed 
below.)  The  assessment  of  options  requires  the  same  type 
of  process  as  the  situation  assessment  that  projects 
outcomes  as  described  above.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  one  case  the  projection  is  made  with  respect  to  the 
currently  active  option,  whereas  a  planning  assessment  or 
even  a  contingency  assessment  involves  the  active  option 
and  alternative  options  recently  or  previously  devised. 
Plan  and  Execute  also  have  subfunctions  to  generate  the 
plans  and  directives  that  are  the  products  of  the  process. 
In  the  SHOR  model,  these  are  both  part  of  the  Response 
function. 

4.2  Relation  to  the  Lawson  Model 

The  emphasis  of  the  Lawson  model  (figure  (3a))  is  on 
the  comparison  of  the  current  (or  predicted)  state  to  the 
Desired  State. 


Figure  (3a)  Lawson’s  Decision  Process  Model 
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The  mode!  is  basically  an  analogy  of  a  control  system. 
The  Sense  function  takes  measurements  of  the  plant 
(situation)  for  the  control  system,  while  Process  involves 
deriving  the  state  of  the  Plant  model  using  the 
measurements  to  determine  a  current  state  estimate. 
When  there  is  no  difference  between  the  current  state  and 
the  desired  state,  no  change  in  control  is  needed. 
However,  when  there  is  a  difference,  the  controller 
“Decides*’  what  control  signal  to  send  (Act)  to  the  plant  to 
cause  it  to  converge  on  the  desired  state. 

Figure  (3b),  shows  a  Modified  Lawson  model  based  on 
the  CPM  functions.  The  Process  function  is  replaced  by 
Observe.  The  concept  of  Compare  is  implicit  in  the 
Assess  function.  The  Desired  State  comes  from  some 
“higher  level"  in  the  Lawson  model,  but  the  Plan  function 
generates  it  in  the  CPM  based  on  plans  and  directives 
from  the  higher  levels.  The  active  option  is  the  basis  for 
comparison  for  current  control  activity.  The  Plan 
function  also  lays  out  how  to  execute  the  control.  The 
Plan  function,  in  addition,  generates  several  possible 
states  for  comparison,  any  of  which  can  be  the  basis  for 
control  changes,  depending  on  the  situation.  Then  the 
comparison  is  done  relative  to  the  various  desired  states 
and  may  cause  a  change  in  control  mode  within  Execute, 
which  replaces  Decide. 


Figure  (3b)  Modified  Lawson  Model 

4.3  Relation  to  the  HEAT  Model 

The  HEAT  model  (figure  (4a))  emphasizes  the  role  of 
planning  in  the  decision  process.  The  original  model  had 
all  planning  processes,  including  option  generation, 
prediction  and  decision,  as  part  of  every  decision  cycle. 
In  addition,  lower  level  direction  activity  occurred  in  a 
simple  stimulus-response  loop.  The  measure  of  headquar¬ 
ters  effectiveness  was  initially  considered  to  be  the 
lifetime  of  a  plan,  since  the  plan  was  the  product  of  the 
headquarters  process.  Lifetime  was  measured  to  the  point 


when  the  plan  had  to  be  changed  due  to  unforeseen 
circumstances  or  ineffective  courses-of-action,  causing  an 
incongruence  with  achieving  the  objective.  Later,  it  was 
realized  that  there  was  a  degree  of  incongruence  that  was 
adjustable  within  reason  and  should  not  be  classified  as 
ending  the  life  of  the  plan.  A  path  from  MONITOR  to 
PREDICT  was  inserted  to  reflect  this  idea.  This  results  in 
three  classes  of  control  loops  in  operation  in  the  decision 
process,  a  small  loop  between  stimulus  (sense)  and 
response  (act),  a  large  loop  which  performed  planning  and 
replanning  when  major  deficiencies  (incongruences)  were 
recognized  in  the  plan,  and  a  middle  loop  which  made 
adjustments  to  the  plan  when  minor  deficits 
(incongruences)  were  noted.  These  are  related  to  three 
kinds  of  decision  behavior  including  reflexive,  trained  and 
cognitive  aspects. 
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Figure  (4a)  HEAT  Model 

The  present  CPM  paradigm  includes  a  reflexive  loop 
between  the  sensor  and  the  effector,  a  trained  path  (the 
Observe  ->  Execute  loop),  and  two  kinds  of  cognitive 
paths;  one  which  understands  changing  modes  or 
contigencies  of  previously  planned  responses  (Assess  -> 
Execute)  and  the  other  which  recognizes  the  need  to 
formulate  and  program  (plan)  a  new  mode  of  operation 
(Assess  ->  Plan).  This  would  suggest  that  the  middle  loop 
in  the  HEAT  paradigm  should  run  from  the 
UNDERSTAND  to  the  DECIDE  functions.  This  is  shown 
in  a  modified  HEAT  paradigm  in  Figure  (4b). 

The  concept  of  prediction  did  not  appear  explicitly  in 
the  CPM,  although  it  was  expressed  as  an  element  of 
assessment  in  the  verbal  description.  But  the  HEAT 
paradigm  did  not  tie  the  PREDICT  function  into 
UNDERSTAND  (taken  as  ASSESS).  There  was  also  no 
concept  of  contingency  planning  shown,  although  the  idea 
of  minor  incongruencies  suggests  that  with  good 
planning,  such  that,  if  situations  had  been  anticipated  and 
preplanned  contingency  options  generated,  predetermined 
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decisions  could  be  implemented  more  quickly  and  with 
less  confusion.  To  put  the  PREDICT  function  in  line  with 
ASSESS  and  provide  for  contingency  selection  in  the 
planning  process,  an  extended  HEAT  paradigm  is 
presented  in  Figure  (4c). 


Figure  (4b)  Modified  HEAT  Model 


Figure  (4c)  Extended  HEAT  Model 

This  figure  puts  PREDICT  (Model)  into  a  role  which 
supports  planning  by  projecting  the  effects  of  alternatives, 
and  it  also  serves  to  support  current  situation  assessment, 
in  as  much  as  it  treats  the  current  plan  as  the  operative  set 
of  alternative  courses-of-action.  This  figure  also  puts  the 
selection  of  contingencies  (organized  sets  of  COAs,  with 
criteria  for  selecting  among  them,  when  situations  or 
schedules  dictate)  as  a  follow-on  to  the  generation  and 
assessment  alternatives  and  would  depend  on  the  measure 
of  goodness  of  the  outcomes  projected  by  the  PREDICT 
function. 


5.  Implications  of  the  CPM 

The  Command  Process  Model  is  intended  to  provide 
an  organized  set  of  functions  that  can  be  used  as  a 
structure  to  define  internal  and  external  outcomes  of  the 
decision  process.  It  is  also  intended  to  provide  insight 
into  important  considerations  for  understanding  of  the 
decision  process.  This,  too,  will  aid  in  the  definition  of 
outcomes. 

Several  kinds  of  decisions  are  involved  in  the  decision 
process.  Some  of  these  will  be  the  kind  of  decision  that 
causes  physical  state  changes  or  emissions,  through  Act 
and  Issue.  Some  of  them  will  cause  changes  in  other 
information  states,  i.e.,  other  decisions.  These  occur 
throughout  the  Command  Process  Model. 

5.1  Two  Kinds  of  Decision  Making 

There  are  two  kinds  of  decisions  that  are  made  within 
the  decision  process:  intentional  and  inferential.  The 
main  purpose  of  decision  making  is  to  initiate  a  function 
that  is  intended  to  cause  a  change  of  state  or  an  emission, 
which,  in  turn,  is  intended  to  have  further  effects, 
internally  or  externally.  This  is  an  "intentionar*  decision. 
But,  in  reaching  those  decisions,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
infer,  from  available  information,  the  nature  of  the  stimuli 
or  states  of  the  system  and  its  surroundings,  including 
other  systems.  These  are  "inferential”  decisions.  In 
general,  the  difference  is  that  the  former  is  a  "decision  to 
do  something"  and  the  latter  is  a  "decision  that  something 
is  true  or  false"  or  a  "decision  to  believe  something". 
Intentional  decisions  involve  resource  allocation  and 
direction;  while  inferential  decisions  concern  data 
interpretation  and  situation  assessment.  Inferential 
decisions  are  made  in  Observe  and  Assess,  while 
intentional  decisions  are  made  in  Plan  and  Execute. 
These  two  kinds  of  decisions  are  synonymous  with 
hypothesis  selection  and  option  selection.  These 
represent  the  two  sides  of  the  model:  the  inferential  side 
which  monitors  and  the  intentional  side  which  controls. 

In  the  base  control  loop,  inferences  are  made  in 
Observe  relative  to  the  tactical  picture  or  force  readiness, 
while  Execute  makes  intentional  decisions  regarding 
resource-task  allocations  and  direction.  In  the  mode 
control  loop.  Assess  makes  inferential  decisions  about  the 
situation  to  which  Execute  responds  with  an  intent  to 
change  operations.  In  the  planning  loop,  these  two  kinds 
of  decisions  are  performed  at  a  higher  level.  The  Assess 
function  infers  that  current  trends  are  not  converging  and 
Plan  generates  a  new  course  of  action  intended  to  correct 
the  problem. 
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5.2  Information  Flow  and  Control  Flow 

The  two  kinds  of  decisions  correspond,  roughly,  with 
two  kinds  of  data  flow:  Information  Flow  and  Control 
Flow.  Information  is  essentially  what  can  be  inferred 
from  data.  Control  is  a  form  of  data  that  results  from 
intentional  decisions.  Since  inferences  are  made  in 
'Observe  and  Assess,  two  kinds  of  information  can  be 
identified  as  simply  observations  and  assessments.  On 
the  control  side,  there  are  plans  and  directives.  The 
differences  are  subtle  and  only  important  in  a  relative 
way.  Organizational  relationships  determine  how  infor¬ 
mation  and  control  are  used  in  a  system. 

5.3  Authority/Responsibility 

It  is  well  known  that  authority  can  be  delegated  but 
responsibility  can  not.  A  Commander  is  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  subordinates,  so  he  can  delegate  the 
authority  to  make  the  decisions  to  perform  them.  While 
the  lack  of  authority  does  not  prevent  action,  it  inhibits  it 
in  a  well-disciplined  organization,  while  having  authority 
enables  decision-making  action.  It  is  important  to  have 
the  right  amount  of  authority  delegated  to  the  right  level 
at  the  appropriate  time.  With  respect  to  the  Command 
Functions,  responsibility  and  authority  are  characteristics 
of  control,  involving  Plan  and  Execute.  In  particular, 
authority  is  a  condition  for  making  intentional  decisions, 
though  not  always  required. 


the  value  of  such  planning.  Having  prepared  for 
contingencies  reduces  the  time  needed  to  implement  them 
and  reduces  the  chance  of  confusion,  if  they  are  simply 
stated  and  familiar  to  the  organizational  elements. 

5.6  Role  of  Modeling  in  the  CPM 

The  Extended  HEAT  paradigm  suggests  that  the  CPM 
needs  to  be  augmented  with  a  Modeling  function  which 
supports  Assess  for  both  current  situation  assessment,  as 
well  as  considering  alternative  COAs  during  Planning. 
This  extension  is  shown  in  Figure  (5). 


Figure  (5),  Extended  CPM  with  Modeling. 


5.4  Coordination  and  Synchronization 


6.  Modeling  States  of  a  C3  System 


Coordination  among  organizational  elements  is  not  a 
separate  function,  but  involves  performing  the  decision 
process  functions  as  a  joint  effort.  In  effect,  coordination 
is  a  multi-element  planning,  decision  or  synchronization 
activity.  It  is  accomplished  by  performing  the  decision 
process  individually,  sharing  results,  identifying  conflicts 
or  mutual  support  requirements,  and  revising  plans  to 
make  them  consistent.  Synchronization  is  done  by  using 
times,  events  or  signals  to  initiate  action.  Each  of  these 
steps  is  individually  contained  in  the  Command 
Functions. 

5.5  Cost  of  Change 

An  important  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  making  a  change  in  control  mode  or  changing  plans. 
That  is  the  cost  of  change  [10],  which  is  the  time  to 
implement  the  change  and  the  possibility  that  the  time  or 
the  change  itself  will  cause  additional  losses  due  to  delay 
or  confusion.  This  factor  must  be  considered  in  the 
assessment  of  the  situation  and  the  replanning  or  mode 
control  cycles.  Another  important  point  is  that  this  factor 
is  mitigated  by  good  contingency  planning  and  highlights 


A  C3  system,  like  any  other  system  must  be  described 
by  its  states  and  its  processes.  The  CPM  description 
recognized  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  decision  making, 
inference  and  intention.  This  suggests  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  state  variables  in  a  decision  process,  inference 
states  and  intention  states.  Each  of  these  domains  of 
states  are  necessarily  an  identical  space  to  the  space  of 
actual  states  of  the  world  (e.g.,  number  of  entities,  their 
location,  readiness  to  surrender,  etc.).  The  inference 
space  is  augmented  with  a  measure  of  uncertainty,  while 
the  intention  states  have  a  measure  of  desirability. 

A  third  set  of  states  for  C3  systems  consists  of  the 
(actual)  states  of  the  message  traffic  in  the 
communications  system.  (Note  that  the  physical  states  of 
the  C2  and  Communications  systems  are  part  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  world.)  The  message  states  are  replicas  of  the 
states  of  the  decision  process,  i.e.,  it  consists  of  copies  of 
the  inference  and  intention  states  as  they  are  disseminated 
to  others.  Thus,  there  are  three  sets  of  states  that 
represent  the  C3  portion  of  the  functionality:  Monitor 
(Inference)  States,  Control  (Intention)  States,  and 
Communications  States.  The  processes  are  the  CPM 
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functions  described  above  and  the  processes  of  the 
Communications  system. 

The  Monitor  States  represent  the  inference  side  of  the 
decision  process.  They  consist  of  a  subset  of  the  "actual 
states",  but  could  include  all  of  them.  These  are  belief 
states;  that  is,  they  should  be  read  as  "belief  that  the  state 

of  the  world  is . ".  A  subset  of  the  states  of  the  world 

can  be  observed  directly.  Sensor  models  consist  of  states 
of  measurability  quantities  which  are  the  primary 
"observable"  states  of  information,  such  as  bearing  and 
range  of  contacts.  The  data  fusion  models  represent  a  set 
of  conditional  probabilities  about  what  can  be  inferred 
from  the  primary  states  of  information,  i.e.,  number  of 
contacts  believed  to  exist,  their  position  and  velocity,  and 
their  identity.  Situation  assessment  is  modeled  as  states 
concerning  enemy  intent  and  the  potential  for  success, 
given  the  current  plan  of  action. 

The  Control  States  represent  the  intention  side  of  the 
decision  process.  They  also  represent  a  subset  of  the 
"actual  states",  but  they  cannot  consist  of  all  of  them 
because  they  are  limited  to  those  that  are  "controllable". 
However,  the  "intent  to  cause  the  state  of  the  world  to 
be...."  is  an  interpretation  that  could  apply  to  the  intention 
decision  set  of  all  "actual  states".  The  control  models 
include  a  resource  allocation  probability  matrix,  which 
could  be  a  deterministic  batch  process,  such  as  a  Greedy 
algorithm,  or  it  could  be  an  event  driven  model  which 
only  allocated  resources  as  they  became  available  and 
tasks  became  "known".  The  model  might  also  divert 
assets  that  are  not  currently  available,  but  performing 
lower  priority  tasks.  The  time  of  the  recognition  that  a 
situation  exists  which  calls  for  resource  allocation  and  the 
time  to  perform  the  allocation  should  be  modeled. 

The  Communications  States  consist  of  the  information 
and  control  states  contained  in  messages.  The  key  effects 
that  need  to  be  modeled  are  the  probability  of  delivery 
and  the  distribution  of  delay  times  for  a  given 
configuration  and  other  loading. 

The  Monitor,  Control,  and  Communications  States  are, 
of  course,  also  "states  of  the  world",  but  they  have  a 
special  nature  in  that  they  represent  "information  states", 
rather  than  physical  states  or  abstract  "mission  states"  that 
characterize  the  world  external  to  the  C3  elements.  The 
sensor,  weapon,  and  communications  states  and  models 
represent  an  interface  between  the  "ground  truth"  world 
and  the  "information"  world.  The  information  world 
consists  of  the  inference  information,  the  control 
information  and  the  messages  that  propagate  the  first  two. 

Models  of  a  C3  system,  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
stochastic  conditional  objects  [1 1]  (a  method  of  modeling 
by  propagating  distributions  rather  than  Monte  Carlo 
realizations  or  expected  values),  involve  identifying  the 
conditional  relationships  between  the  input,  internal,  and 
output  states  of  the  C3  system.  This  can  be  stated  as  the 
probability  of  choosing  a  particular  course  of  action  and 


issuing  a  control  directive  with  particular  values,  given 
the  information  input  distribution  and  the  internal 
information  and  control  states.  There  may  also  be 
conditional  models  of  the  internal  processes  of  the 
decision  process. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  use  the  example  of  a  successful  mixed- 
initiative  plan  evaluation  tool  for  the  domain  of  air  cam¬ 
paign  planning  to  argue  that  the  human-in-the-loop  is  an 
important  feature  of  enterprise  control  systems.  Our  tool, 
called  INSPECT,  evaluates  air  campaign  plans  and  alerts 
the  user  about  inconsistencies  and  potential  problems.  A 
generalization  of  INSPECT  called  PSMTool  is  also  capable 
of  limited  interaction  with  a  subject  matter  expert  to  cap¬ 
ture  flew  critiques  of  plans.  The  paper  describes  our  work 
on  INSPECT  and  PSMTool,  analyzes  the  key  contributions  of 
these  tools,  and  draws  some  conclusions  about  the  role  of 
mixed-initiative  tools  in  enterprise  control  systems. 


1  Introduction 

Working  with  Air  Force  experts  from  the  “Checkmate” 
Group  at  the  Pentagon  (HQ  USAF  XOOC),  we  developed 
INSPECT,  a  tool  for  evaluating  and  critiquing  the  air-related 
portion  of  a  military  campaign  plan.  INSPECT  integrates 
several  AI  technologies.  It  was  built  using  the  EXPECT 
framework  for  knowledge-based  systems  development,  that 
incorporates  knowledge  acquisition  techniques,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  logic-based  knowledge  representation  system,  and  a 
sophisticated  problem-solving  language  and  reasoner. 

Our  experience  in  developing  INSPECT  and  several  other 
systems  led  us  to  argue  for  mixed-initiative  systems  as  the 
right  approach  for  building  enterprise  control  systems.  The 
air  campaign  planning  domain  experts  we  worked  with  felt 
that  it  was  essential  that  any  system  should  keep  human  users 
“in  the  loop.”  For  example,  they  argued  that  tools  for  air 
campaign  plan  evaluation  should  allow  users  to  understand 
their  plans,  identify  critical  factors,  and  analyze  tradeoffs 
among  options.  More  importantly,  these  domain  experts  ar¬ 
gued  that  evaluation  criteria  need  to  be  adapted  in  response 


to  new  situations,  user  preferences,  and  institutional  prac¬ 
tices.  These  characteristics  indicate  that  enterprise  control 
tools  need  to  be  adaptable  and  responsive  to  changes  in 
context. 

Based  on  this  insight  we  drew  from  our  experiences  with 
INSPECT  and  other  systems  to  design  a  reusable  system  for 
critiquing  and  evaluating  plans,  which  can  be  instantiated 
and  applied  to  any  planning  domain,  such  as  air  campaign 
planning  or  army  course  of  action  critiquing.  We  used  this 
as  a  platform  to  develop  a  knowledge  acquisition  tool  called 
PSMTool  that  allows  domain  experts  to  enter  new  evaluation 
criteria  for  plans.  PSMTool  makes  use  of  general  ontologies 
that  we  developed  for  planning  and  plan  critiquing  to  help 
users  define  and  organize  the  criteria  through  a  simple  dia¬ 
log.  In  preliminary  experiments  at  Fort  Leavenworth  BCBL 
conducted  through  DARPA’s  HPKB  project,  we  found  that 
end  users  were  able  to  use  PSMTool  with  very  little  training 
to  add  new  critiques  that  without  the  tool  could  only  be  added 
by  a  knowledge  engineer.  This  system  extends  the  approach 
of  keeping  human  users  in  the  loop  and  building  tools  that 
can  easily  be  adapted  in  response  to  new  conditions. 

In  this  paper,  we  first  describe  the  INSPECT  system:  the 
problem  it  solves,  its  design,  architecture  and  implemen¬ 
tation.  We  emphasize  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in  this 
respect.  Then  we  describe  PSMTool  and  the  further  lessons 
from  building  such  a  highly  adaptable  tool.  Finally  we 
present  our  lessons  learned  for  the  contraction  of  enterprise 
control  systems. 

2  The  Air  Campaign  Planning  Domain  and 
the  Design  of  INSPECT 

INSPECT  was  developed  as  a  tool  to  support  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  planning  process.  The  tool  had  to  provide  support  to 
the  adoption  and  use  of  a  methodology  for  military  plan¬ 
ning  called  strategies-to-tasks  [12,  11].  In  this  approach, 
high-level  national  objectives  are  refined  into  lower  level 
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by  EC-13,  KC-135  and  E-3A 

Figure  1.  Strategies- to-Tasks  Example  (from 
[Todd  94]) 
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military  objectives  and  then  into  operational  tasks.  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  hierarchy  of  objectives  and  how  it  links  low 
level  operational  activities  to  higher  level  objectives.  By  en¬ 
couraging  planners  to  think  about  how  low-level  decisions 
relate  to  higher  level  objectives,  this  approach  promotes  air 
campaign  planning  that  is  more  rational  and  helps  avoid  the 
sorts  of  mistakes  that  can  arise  from  thinking  about  target¬ 
ing  too  locally.  The  result  should  be  air  campaign  plans  that 
achieve  the  desired  results  while  reducing  risks  and  min¬ 
imizing  unnecessary  damage.  These  plans  are  also  more 
structured  than  traditional  plans  and  capture  more  of  the 
rationale  behind  the  plan. 

Our  goal  was  to  design  an  application  that  integrated 
well  with  this  methodology  and  the  air  campaign  planning 
process.  Our  domain  experts  had  a  number  of  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  design  of  the  tool,  most  notably  about  issues 
regarding  its  interaction  with  the  user.  First,  they  requested 
that  the  user  should  not  be  locked  in  by  the  tool:  the  tool 
should  present  suggestions,  not  definitive  answers,  and  users 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  of  alternatives.  Second,  they 
requested  that  all  problems  identified  in  the  plan  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  and  justification,  so  that  the 
user  could  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the  tool’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  make  an  informed  decision.  Third,  they 


asked  that  the  problems  should  be  presented  as  constructive 
criticism,  including  suggestions  of  possible  fixes  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  surprisingly,  following  these  suggestions  allowed 
us  to  make  our  tool  more  attractive  to  users. 

3  INSPECT:  An  Air  Campaign  Plan  Evalua¬ 
tion  Tool 

Based  on  the  design  decisions  described  above,  we  de¬ 
veloped  INSPECT  (INtelligent  System  for  air  campaign  Plans 
Evaluation  based  on  expeCT).  The  architecture  of  inspect 
is  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2.  Architecture  of  INSPECT. 

After  entering  air  campaign  objectives  with  a  plan  editor, 
a  user  invokes  INSPECT  to  evaluate  the  plan.  INSPECT  looks 
for  several  types  of  problems  in  the  plan.  For  example,  it 
checks  the  hierarchical  structure,  identifies  incomplete  or 
incoherent  objectives,  and  performs  rough  feasibility  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  the  resources  available  for  the  campaign. 
INSPECT  shows  the  user  an  agenda  with  all  the  problems 
found  with  the  plan.  The  agenda  items  are  marked  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  seriousness  using  a  convention  very  familiar 
to  Air  Force  pilots:  WARNING,  CAUTION,  and  NOTE 
(warnings  requiring  immediate  attentions,  and  notes  being 
non-critical).  In  addition  to  pointing  out  these  problems, 
INSPECT  can  provide  a  detailed  explanation  of  each  problem 
and  also  suggest  ways  to  fix  it.  Figure  3  shows  a  snapshot 
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of  the  agenda,  including  an  explanation  and  suggested  fixes 
for  one  of  the  agenda  itenis. 


lem  occurs  when  a  parent  objective  is  subsumed  by  one 
of  its  child  objectives. 
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Figure  3.  INSPECT’s  Evaluation  of  an  Air 
Campaign  Plan.  The  explanation  (lower  frame) 
refers  to  the  selected  item  on  the  agenda  (up¬ 
per  frame). 


The  types  of  problems  detected  by  INSPECT  include: 

•  Objective  with  no  child/parent.  According  to  the 
strategy-to-task  approach  to  air  campaign  planning,  all 
objectives  must  be  subordinated  to  higher  objectives 
and  be  decomposed  further  (until  a  pre- specified  “leaf’ 
level). 

•  No  objective  fulfilling  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  air 
power  Air  Force  doctrine  suggests  that  an  air  campaign 
plan  must  contain  objectives  for  all  the  tenets  of  air 
power,  such  as  force  deployment  and  force  protection. 

•  Objective  with  too  many  parents.  An  objective  with  too 
many  parents  is  an  indication  that  the  parent  objective 
is  either  too  general  (and  should  thus  be  divided)  or  that 
the  connections  are  meant  to  emphasize  priority  rather 
than  reflect  a  true  decomposition. 

•  Incompatible  sequence  restrictions.  This  problem  oc¬ 
curs  when  temporal  constraints  of  two  or  more  objec¬ 
tives  are  contradictory. 

•  No  adequate  aircraft  currently  available  for  an  objec¬ 
tive.  This  problem  occurs  when  an  objective  requires  a 
type  of  mission  for  which  none  of  the  aircraft  available 
is  considered  adequate. 

•  Incoherent  decomposition.  In  principle,  an  objective 
must  be  decomposed  into  objectives  which  are  more 
specific  or  more  detailed  than  their  parent.  This  prob- 


There  are  a  number  of  benefits  for  air  campaign  planning 
that  stem  from  using  a  tool  like  INSPECT: 

•  Catch  errors  introduced  during  manual  plan  de¬ 
velopment:  Air  campaign  plans  are  very  large  and 
complex,  and  need  to  be  changed  over  time.  Because 
the  plan  creation  process  is  manual,  it  is  conducive  to 
introducing  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  plan.  In 
fact,  INSPECT  has  found  unintentional  errors  in  every 
plan  generated  by  our  domain  experts  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed. 

•  Raise  the  floor  on  plan  quality:  An  evaluation  tool 
like  INSPECT  helps  users  avoid  creating  inconsistent  or 
low-quality  plans.  Because  it  works  with  the  higher 
levels  of  the  plan,  it  can  detect  problems  that  could 
percolate  down  to  the  lower  levels  and  be  accentuated 
as  the  plan  details  are  worked  out. 

•  Enforce  ‘‘good”  practices  in  plan  construction: 
INSPECT’s  evaluations  enforce  the  strategy-to-tasks 
methodology,  and  a  number  of  style  guidelines  that 
experienced  air  campaign  planners  developed  using  it. 
Each  of  our  domain  experts  liked  to  hear  about  the 
evaluation  criteria  suggested  by  other  experts,  as  a  new 
insight  on  how  they  could  improve  their  own  work 
on  planning  air  campaigns.  Our  experts  liked  that  IN¬ 
SPECT  would  point  out  that  they  were  following  their 
own  standards  as  it  evaluated  their  plans. 

•  Training  new  planners:  INSPECT’s  knowledge  base 
captures  the  knowledge  of  experienced  planners,  and 
novice  users  can  learn  as  they  use  the  tool.  INSPECT’s 
evaluations  point  out  what  experienced  planners  would 
see  as  serious  flaws  in  the  plan,  and  the  explanations 
of  each  agenda  item  are  designed  to  back  up  the  eval¬ 
uations  with  sources  of  information  in  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  planning  domain  (doctrine,  typical  capabilities 
of  weapon  systems,  etc.).  INSPECT’s  suggested  fixes 
show  what  an  experienced  planner  would  do  differ¬ 
ently. 

4  Building  INSPECT  with  EXPECT 

INSPECT  integrates  several  AI  technologies.  It  was  built 
using  the  EXPECT  framework  for  knowledge-based  systems 
development,  that  incorporates  knowledge  acquisition  tech¬ 
niques,  a  description  logic-based  knowledge  representation 
system,  and  a  sophisticated  problem-solving  language  and 
reasoner.  expect  also  has  a  language  to  express  problem 
solving  goals  that  is  based  on  case  grammars.  Below,  we 
briefly  describe  these  technologies,  and  how  they  were  used. 

The  knowledge  acquisition  bottleneck  is  frequently  cited 
as  a  major  impediment  to  broad  dissemination  of  AI  tech- 
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nology.  The  EXPECT  project  [6, 7]  is  addressing  this  problem 
by  developing  a  knowledge  acquisition  framework  that  em¬ 
powers  people  to  augment,  modify  and  adapt  knowledge 
based  systems  without  needing  to  understand  the  details  of 
the  system’s  implementation.  The  key  to  EXPECT’s  approach 
is  that  it  captures  the  design  rationale  for  knowledge  based 
systems,  and  uses  that  design  knowledge  to  guide  a  user 
in  augmenting  the  system.  In  addition  to  INSPECT,  EXPECT 
has  been  used  to  build  several  knowledge  based  systems 
in  domains  such  as  transportation  planning  and  battlefield 
assessment. 

Most  knowledge  acquisition  tools  have  a  fixed  set  of 
guidelines  or  expectations  about  how  knowledge  should  be 
added  to  a  system.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
it  is  inflexible,  and  limits  the  range  of  systems  that  can  be 
supported.  EXPECT  takes  a  more  flexible  approach:  it  auto¬ 
matically  derives  a  knowledge-based  system  from  abstract 
domain  facts  and  problem-solving  methods.  The  derivation 
process  is  recorded  so  that  EXPECT  captures  the  normally 
implicit  dependencies  in  a  KBS,  such  as  what  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  is  needed  to  support  problem  solving,  and  how  factual 
knowledge  is  used  in  problem  solving.  EXPECT  provides 
tools  that  use  this  information  to  guide  the  user  in  adding 
knowledge  and  tools  (such  as  a  natural  language  explana¬ 
tion  facility)  that  help  make  EXPECT’s  representations  more 
understandable  to  non-computer  experts.  For  example,  the 
system  understands  how  various  types  of  instances  are  used 
in  problem  solving,  so  when  a  new  instance  is  added  the 
acquisition  tools  can  make  sure  that  enough  information  is 
specified  about  the  instance  so  that  it  can  be  used.  In  this 
way,  EXPECT  allows  a  user  to  add  knowledge  to  a  knowledge- 
based  system  without  requiring  him  to  understand  all  the 
details  of  how  the  knowledge  interacts. 

The  EXPECT  system  is  fully  integrated  with  the  LOOM 
knowledge  representation  system  [9].  LOOM  is  an  im¬ 
plementation  of  description  logics,  which  emphasizes  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  expressiveness  instead  of  completeness.  In 
EXPECT,  LOOM  is  used  to  represent  the  factual  and  defini¬ 
tional  knowledge  about  a  domain.  For  example,  in  INSPECT 
there  are  LOOM  definitions  about  what  are  the  elements  of 
air  campaign  plans,  what  are  objectives,  what  are  known 
types  of  aircraft,  what  kinds  of  missions  they  fly,  etc.  This 
knowledge  has  proved  to  be  an  important  byproduct  of  the 
INSPECT  development.  It  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  broad  ontology  of  air  campaign  planning, 
which  is  being  used  and  further  developed  under  the  JFACC 
DARPA  Program. 

INSPECT  was  built  using  EXPECT  as  follows.  General 
knowledge  about  air  campaign  plans,  their  structure  and 
contents,  as  well  as  general  domain  knowledge  about  air 
fight  was  coded  into  a  LOOM  knowledge  base.  Procedural 
knowledge  on  how  to  evaluate  the  plan  according  to  the 
critiques  specified  was  acquired  and  represented  as  EXPECT 


methods.  The  expect  system  then  put  together  these  two 
types  of  knowledge,  indicating  whether  there  were  any  gaps 
or  problems.  The  result  of  this  process  is  an  EXPECT  model 
that  records  all  the  dependencies  between  procedural  and 
domain  knowledge.  This  model  was  then  passed  through, 
the  EXPECT  compiler,  that  transformed  it  into  efficient  Lisp 
code  that  is  able  to  solve  the  specified  problem. 

4.1  Representing  Air  Campaign  Plans 
and  Objectives 

A  very  prominent  contribution  of  our  work  resulted  from 
integrating  INSPECT  with  the  plan  editor  tool.  We  designed 
a  representation  for  air  campaign  plans  and  objectives  that 
would  allow  both  users  and  tools  to  exchange  information 
about  the  plan.  This  representation  has  been  adopted  by 
other  planning  tools  in  the  air  campaign  planning  domain 
throughout  the  ARPI  and  JFACC  programs,  and  is  now  seen 
as  an  important  input  to  an  ongoing  effort  in  the  US  Air 
Force  to  create  a  common  representation  of  objectives  and 
tasks  for  air  operations  planning. 

In  integrating  INSPECT  with  the  plan  editing  tool 
(ACPT),  we  found  a  representation  gap.  Objectives  in 
ACPT  were  represented  with  a  sentence  like  “Gain  air  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  western  region”,  or  “Destroy  petroleum  distri¬ 
bution  facilities  before  the  15th  day  of  the  campaign”.  This 
was  an  unconstrained  string,  and  the  planner  could  write 
whatever  came  to  his/her  mind. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  automate  any  interesting  evaluation 
of  the  plan,  we  needed  to  capture  the  objective  statement  in 
a  formal  representation  language.  Parsing  and  interpreting 
the  natural  language  sentence  was  too  complex  (and  a  new 
problem  by  itself).  At  the  same  time,  the  users  were  not 
willing  to  write  their  objectives  in  a  form  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  they  already  used.  The  representation 
we  proposed  was  therefore  a  middle-ground:  we  used  a  case 
grammar}  The  basic  idea  of  case  grammars  is  that  there  is 
normally  a  limited  number  of  roles  (called  thematic  or  case 
roles)  that  an  argument  of  a  verb  can  play  with  relation  to  the 
verb.  That  was  definitely  true  for  the  objective  statements, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  we  found  that  the  objective  state¬ 
ments  followed  a  very  regular  grammar  of  the  form  <verb> 
<roles>.  Second,  we  found  out  that  there  were  several 
regularities  on  the  use  of  this  structure.  For  example,  only 
a  handful  of  verbs  (less  than  30)  are  used.  Third,  each  of 
these  verbs  introduces  limitations  with  respect  to  the  types 
of  roles  that  can  be  used.  For  instance,  most  occurrences  of 
the  action  type  Destroy  refer  to  a  (physical)  object  type  like 
“missile  launch  sites”  or  “military  headquarters”.  We  were 

^  While  case  grammars  have  been  dismissed  as  a  general  solution  for 
natural  language  interpretation,  they  can  be  an  interesting  and  powerful 
device  in  restricted  settings  such  as  the  one  we  have  in  the  air  campaign 
planning  domain. 
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able  to  establish  reasonably  exhaustive  lists  of  terminals  for 
each  of  the  main  types  specified  for  role  fillers.  Fourth,  we 
found  that  certain  roles  were  actually  modifiers  that  are  used 
to  specify  restrictions  or  constraints  on  the  objective.  There 
are  three  types  of  restrictions,  for  time  (e.g.,  within  21  days), 
space/area  (in  Western  Region)  and  resources  (using  B-52s 
from  base  XYZ).  A  diagram  showing  the  structure  of  the 
proposed  grammar  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4.  Overall  structure  of  the  case  grammar 
to  represent  air  campaign  objectives. 


There  were  several  benefits  to  this  representation.  On 
the  systemic  side,  it  allowed  the  integration  of  ACPT  and 
INSPECT.  A  syntax -oriented  editor  was  built  that  helps  the 
users  enter  valid  sentences  by  offering  lists  of  valid  comple¬ 
tions  (according  to  the  grammar)  for  the  text  being  entered. 
This  provides  a  proactive  support  for  using  for  the  grammar 
in  the  edition  of  objectives,  without  unnecessarily  constrain¬ 
ing  the  planner,  who  still  has  the  liberty  to  write  free  text  if 
he/she  deems  necessary.  The  case  grammar  became  a  shared 
representation  that  allowed  other  applications  to  make  use 
of  the  more  semantic  representation. 

Somewhat  unforeseen  were  a  number  of  methodological 
benefits,  i.e.,  the  benefits  of  using  a  grammar  to  the  planning 
process  itself,  independently  of  any  tools  used.  These  bene¬ 
fits  were  so  important  that  the  structured  representation  took 
a  life  of  its  own  and  is  often  seen  as  a  key  contribution  of  our 
work  on  INSPECT.  First,  the  knowledge  acquisition  process 
involved  in  building  the  representation  forced  the  experts  to 
explain  and  reflect  over  the  way  they  write  air  campaign 
objectives.  For  instance,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
frequently  occurring  objectives  like  “Conduct  operations” 
should  not  be  allowed  because  they  in  fact  do  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  —  in  a  air  campaign  plan,  basically  everything  can  be 
seen  as  conducting  operations.  Second,  the  resulting  gram¬ 
mar  embeds  the  notion  of  “reasonable”  objectives,  which 
had  never  been  made  explicit  before  then.  Third,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  structure  provided  by  the  grammar  was  considered 
particularly  useful  for  training.  Fourth,  the  case  grammar 
became  an  input  to  an  ongoing  standardization  process  in 


the  Air  Force  on  specifying  valid  types  of  tasks  and  objec¬ 
tives.  Indeed,  the  success  with  this  representation  has  led  us 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  specialized  representa¬ 
tions  for  other  elements  of  air  campaign  plans,  as  well  as  in 
extending  the  existing  representation  of  objectives. 

5  Adding  new  critiques  with  PSMTooI 

INSPECT  supports  the  user  in  simple  modification  and 
maintenance  tasks  by  virtue  of  the  underlying  EXPECT  sys¬ 
tem.  However  we  wanted  to  provide  support  for  adding 
new  critiques  to  a  critiquing  tool  such  as  INSPECT.  From  our 
experiences  with  inspect  as  well  as  critiquers  for  logistics 
planning  [8]  and  army  courses  of  action  [2]  we  observed  that 
plan  critiques  often  follow  one  of  a  set  of  generic  patterns 
which  could  be  captured  using  an  ontology  of  planning  and 
critiquing.  This  ontology  can  be  used  by  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  guidance  for  adding  new  critiques  through 
dialogue  with  users.  It  can  also  help  to  organize  the  cri¬ 
tiques  and  give  a  baseline  estimate  of  the  completeness  of 
the  critiquing  system,  all  of  which  helps  to  increase  user  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  plans  that  are  generated.  More  details  about 
the  ontologies  and  their  coverage  of  real-world  critiquing 
tasks  can  be  found  in  [2]. 

We  implemented  a  knowledge  acquisition  tool  called 
PSMTooI  that  uses  these  principles  to  acquire  new  critiques 
from  users.  The  tool  is  domain-independent  but  requires 
that  the  domain  has  been  aligned  with  the  generic  ontol¬ 
ogy  of  planning  and  critiquing,  which  it  uses  to  express  the 
new  critiques.  Even  with  this  tool,  specifying  a  new  cri¬ 
tique  involves  specifying  problem-solving  knowledge,  so 
PSMTooI  also  makes  use  of  an  editor  developed  to  enter 
problem-solving  knowledge  for  the  Expect  system  using 
English-like  syntax  [4].  We  tested  PSMTooI  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  with  the  help  of  the  Battle  Command  Battle  Labs 
and  found  that  Army  officers  with  very  little  training  were 
able  to  add  significant  new  critiques  to  an  Army  battle  course 
of  action  critiquer.  In  this  section  we  describe  the  design  and 
implementation  of  PSMTooI  and  briefly  describe  the  results 
of  the  user  tests. 

PSMTooI  uses  two  ontologies  to  represent  general  plan 
critiquing  strategies:  an  ontology  of  plans  and  an  ontol¬ 
ogy  of  critiques.  Generic  problem-solving  knowledge  is 
attached  to  the  critiques  as  we  now  describe.  The  planning 
ontology,  called  Planet  [1],  was  developed  under  the  Darpa- 
ran  HPKB  project  and  is  a  general  ontology  that  allows  both 
machine-generated  and  human -generated  plans  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  and  also  explicitly  represents  different  assumptions 
made  by  planners.  It  has  also  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  translation  service  for  software  agents  collaborating  on  a 
planning  task  [3]. 

The  critiquing  ontology  represents  domain-independent 
critiques  of  two  types:  those  based  on  the  structure  of  the 
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plan  and  those  based  on  its  use  of  resources.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  problems  detected  by  INSPECT  that  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  section. 

•  The  critiques  objective  with  no  child,  objective  with  too 
many  parents  and  objective  with  incompatible  sequence 
restrictions  are  based  on  the  structure  of  the  plan.  They 
are  independent  of  the  air  campaign  domain  and  the  first 
two  are  included  in  our  ontology  of  critiques  along  with 
the  problem-solving  knowledge  required  to  implement 
them. 

•  The  objective  incoherent  decomposition  is  also  based 
on  plan  structure  but  requires  domain  knowledge  to 
know  if  a  parent  objective  is  subsumed  by  one  of  its 
parents.  In  this  case  the  critique  ontology  provides 
support  for  evaluating  a  set  of  objectives  with  respect 
to  their  parents,  and  the  details  are  fleshed  out  as  part 
of  the  domain  definition. 

•  The  objective  No  adequate  aircraft  currently  available 
for  an  objective  is  a  resource-based  critique  that  re¬ 
quires  domain  knowledge  to  implement.  Again,  the 
critiquing  ontology  provides  partial  support. 

PSMTool  uses  these  ontologies  to  classify  a  new  critique 
added  by  the  user  in  a  question-answering  process.  Once 
the  critique  is  classified  in  the  ontologies,  the  appropriate 
generic  problem-solving  knowledge  can  be  applied  and  the 
domain-dependent  knowledge  that  is  required  can  be  iden¬ 
tified.  In  many  cases,  this  process  also  breaks  down  the 
knowledge  that  needs  to  be  acquired  into  small  chunks  that 
are  easier  for  a  domain  expert  to  express. 

Figure  5  shows  the  PSMTool  interface  while  a  new  cri¬ 
tique  is  being  added.  This  is  a  critique  from  the  army  course 
of  action  domain  that  checks  that  the  friendly  forces  have 
enough  force  ratio  for  each  of  the  tasks  in  the  battle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  standard  practice.  The  window  on  the  left  shows 
how  a  three-part  script  is  being  followed  to  add  the  cri¬ 
tique.  In  the  first  part,  four  questions  were  answered  that 
allowed  PSMTool  to  classify  the  critique,  showing  that  it 
is  a  quantity-based  check  made  on  each  task  in  the  plan. 
In  the  second  part,  PSMTool  explains  how  the  critique  will 
be  implemented  based  on  this  classification,  and  identifies 
pieces  of  problem-solving  knowledge  to  acquire  from  the 
user  to  complete  the  critique.  In  the  third  part,  which  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  PSMTool  will  run  the  critique  on  an 
existing  course  of  action  so  the  user  can  check  the  results. 

In  the  case  of  the  force  ratio  critique,  PSMTool  asks  for 
two  pieces  of  problem-solving  knowledge:  how  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  force  ratio  required  for  a  task  and  how  to 
estimate  the  amount  available  for  a  task.  In  the  right-hand 
window  in  Figure  5,  the  English-based  editor  is  being  used  to 
specify  how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  force  ratio  available 
to  a  task.  More  details  about  the  editor,  how  it  produces 
an  English  paraphrase  of  the  procedure  body  and  a  set  of 


alternatives  that  allow  users  to  create  and  modify  procedures 
through  navigation  can  be  found  in  [4]. 

6  Experiences  with  PSMTool 

Preliminary  experiments  were  run  with  PSMTool  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Four  subjects  who  had  been  given  one  day 
of  training  with  Expect  and  the  representation  of  the  course 
of  action  (COA)  domain  were  presented  with  four  new  cri¬ 
tiques  to  add  to  the  system.  The  subjects  were  army  officers 
who  were  reasonably  familiar  with  the  COA  generation  and 
whose  use  of  computers  ranged  from  reading  email  to  having 
been  exposed  to  java.  Two  of  the  critiques  were  added  using 
PSMTool  and  two  without  the  tool.  In  order  to  minimize 
learning  effects  on  our  results,  two  of  the  subjects  worked 
without  PSMTool  for  two  critiques  and  then  worked  with  the 
tool,  and  two  of  the  subjects  worked  the  other  way  around. 

Our  results,  although  preliminary,  show  that  not  only 
can  users  add  more  critiques  using  the  tool  than  without, 
they  are  also  faster  and  less  error-prone  when  using  the  tool. 
Moreover,  the  subjects  reported  the  critiques  that  they  added 
using  the  tool  as  being  simpler,  even  though  they  were  in  fact 
isomorphic.  This  provides  some  support  for  the  idea  that, 
by  classifying  the  new  critiques  with  the  ontologies  as  they 
are  added,  PSMTool  helps  users  to  organize  the  critiques  in 
their  own  minds. 

In  a  second  experiment  we  tested  whether  PSMTool 
could  be  used  with  little  or  no  training.  A  fifth  subject,  an 
army  officer  with  no  programming  experience,  was  asked  to 
add  two  of  the  same  critiques  as  in  the  previous  experiment, 
but  without  the  day  of  training  in  Expect  and  the  domain, 
instead  the  tool  was  demonstrated  and  explained  for  ap¬ 
proximately  45  minutes.  The  subject  successfully  added  the 
critiques,  in  time  comparable  with  that  of  the  earlier  subjects 
who  had  received  training. 

We  are  currently  designing  more  thorough  user  exper¬ 
iments  to  test  these  highly  encouraging  results.  However 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  goal  of  allowing  subject  mat¬ 
ter  experts  to  add  new  evaluation  criteria  to  a  plan  critiquer 
by  directly  interacting  with  an  automated  system  is  attain¬ 
able,  even  if  the  experts  have  little  training  with  the  system. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  hope  to  greatly  increase  the  range 
of  scenarios  in  which  an  enterprise  control  system  can  be 
usefully  applied,  by  allowing  it  to  be  modifiable  by  its  users. 

7  Lessons  Learned:  Mixed-Initiative  Tools 
for  Enterprise  Control  Systems 

In  order  to  obtain  cost  savings  and  scalability,  the  ideal 
scenario  for  enterprise  control  systems  seems  to  argue  for  a 
completely  automated  control  system.  However,  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  INSPECT  has  shown  that  in  large-scale,  real-world 
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Part  1 .  Answer  some  questions  about  tte  critique 


n 


DonenrcmiSn^^  9ive  a  name  to  this  critique  |  adeqjate-forc e-ratio 


the  critique  check  for  something  in 
quantit/?  (e.g  amount  offuei) 


. 3)Quantrty . 


Please  give  a  name  to  the  quantity  to  be 


checKto  be  made  oncerortnewhcie 
;plan  or  individually  for  each  msk? 


Part  2.  beliiie  some  imi^tbdtis^f^^  diitique 


yes 

force-ratio 
Individually  for  each  tasj 


i  will  evaluate  the  critique  by  evaluating  each  task  in  turn. 

I  will  evaluate  each  task  by  estimating  the  amount  of  the  resource  needed  by  the  task  and  the 
amount  available  to  the  task,  and  by  checking  that  the  amount  needed  is  not  greater  than  the 
amount  available.  . 


Done  ^  5)  edit  method  for  amount-needed  I 


HlG)  edit  method  for  amount-available  i 

Parts.  Ghecik  the  critique 


TO  do  :  PUf!  fliO 


“  metmi  for  expe€taavaf(«T^lea<teit«qte»»forc:a»ratio34^^  " 


In  order  to  estimate  the  Force  Ratio  available  to  a  m^itaryevent:  [add  parameters] 

add  the  combat  power  of  the  who  of  the  militaryevent 
then  add  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 
and  divide  the  first  result  by  the  second  result 


tnc  unit  acted  on  ofthc  militaryevent 


^  -he  combei  power  of  the  unit  acted  ori  of  the  miiitatyevenl 


simpler  expression? 
the  miltaryevent 

information  about  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 
the  combat  power  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  avlbs  belonging  to  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  events  undertaken  of  the  unit 
lacted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  top  super  unit  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  all  super  unit  of  the  unit  acted  on 
of  the  militaryevent 

the  top  controlling  org  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  die  all  controlling  org  of  the  unit 
acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  controlling  org  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryeveict  the  assigned  operation  of  the  unit 
acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  assigned  action  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  sub  unit  of  the  unit  acted  on  of 
Ithe  miltaryevent 

the  vehicleOfUnit  cf  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  equiomentOfUnit  of  the  unit  acted 
on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  unitWithlnsufficientCombatPowerForTask  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the 
unitHasPurpose  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  presentsThreatlnCOA  of  die  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  sectorOfResponsibifty  of 
Ithe  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent 

the  treopStrengthOfUnit  of  the  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  the  ammunitionStatusOfUnit  of 
Ithe  unit  acted  on  of  the  militaryevent  _ 


Figure  5.  Adding  a  new  critique  with  PSMTool.  The  window  on  the  left  shows  the  questions  that  were 
asked  to  define  the  critique  and  the  new  knowledge  that  Is  required.  In  the  window  on  the  right,  some 
of  that  knowledge  is  entered  using  the  English-based  editor. 


domains,  completely  automated  control  is  often  impracti¬ 
cable  due  to  the  scope  and  breadth  of  knowledge  required. 
We  are  not  alone  with  this  view.  For  example,  [5, 10]  argue 
that  for  planning  —  a  key  task  in  enterprise  control  —  a 
mixed-initiative  approach  where  machines  and  people  work 
together  is  often  more  desirable. 

The  key  insight  is  that  people  can  understand  the  en¬ 
terprise  problems  and  their  context  more  broadly  than  ma¬ 
chines,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  make  better  judgments  about 
certain  decisions.  Machines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able 
to  carry  out  tasks  with  a  well-defined  context  much  more 
effectively.  Another  issue  is  adaptability:  humans  are  able 
to  understand  that  their  knowledge  about  a  certain  kind  of 
control  process  is  no  longer  valid  and  seek  to  revise  this 
knowledge  at  the  light  of  the  new  information.  Machines 
simply  do  not  have  that  capability  at  the  moment,  and  thus 
behave  with  brittleness. 

Morover,  even  if  we  do  develop  techniques  that  can  over¬ 
come  these  limitations,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  giving 
all  the  power  to  the  machine  is  a  desirable  choice.  Humans 
tend  to  be  afraid  of  giving  up  control  on  certain  key  de¬ 
cisions,  and  particularly  so  when  they  do  not  have  access 
to  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  decision  was  made,  what 
other  decisions  were  possible,  and  what  are  other  choices. 
Black-boxes  are  simply  not  acceptable  for  many  key  control 
decisions,  particularly  in  applications  such  as  military  air 


campaign  planning,  where  lives  are  at  stake. 

As  a  result  of  this  view  on  enterprise  control  systems, 
we  argue  that  these  systems  should  adopt  a  mixed-initiative 
approach  with  two  main  characteristics.  First,  they  must  be 
designed  to  work  with  people,  rather  than  completely  taking 
over  processing.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  products  of 
our  tools  must  be  understandable  by  people  and  it  must  be 
possible  for  people  to  easily  input  information  and  decisions 
into  the  tools.  Second,  because  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
in  advance  all  the  knowledge  a  system  might  need  in  a  broad 
domain,  and  because  knowledge  frequently  changes,  our 
goal  is  to  provide  knowledge  acquisition  tools  that  allow 
for  users  to  augment  and  adapt  a  system’s  knowledge  in 
response  to  new  situations  and  new  needs. 
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Abstract 

We  present  a  framework  for  synergistic  and  decen¬ 
tralized  decision  making  in  complex  stochastic  sys¬ 
tems  and  related  research  findings.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  related  primarily  to  manufacturing  systems 
and  associated  supply  chains,  but  is  also  relevant 
to  other  fields  such  as  economics  (complex  orga¬ 
nizations),  computational  physics  (fiuid  mechanics), 
and  communication  systems.  We  report  on  selected 
findings  of  an  interdisciplinary  research  effort  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  Knowledge  and  Distributed  Intelligence 
(KDI)  award  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (see 
http://www.bu.edu/pcms/kdi/),  and  present  results 
on  vertical  and  horizontal  coordination  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  supply  chains. 

Keywords:  Decentralized  Control,  Supply  Chain  Co¬ 
ordination,  Hierarchical  Decomposition,  Enterprise  In¬ 
tegration. 


1  Introduction 

1.1  A  Synergistic  Decentralized  Decision 
Framework 

The  size,  nonlinearity,  and  stochasticity  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  systems  renders  effective  (let  alone  “optimal” )  cen¬ 
tralized  decision  making  intractable.  To  make  a  more 
precise  argument  we  define  a  manufacturing  svstem’s 
state  x{t),  randomness  w{t),  decision  vector  u(t),  cost 
rate  g{x{t),u{t),w{t))  and  system  dynamics  equation 
x{t)  —  f{x{t),w{t),u{t)).  The  size  of  x{t),  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  /,  and  the  stochastic  nature  of  w{t)  -  size, 
observability,  span  of  a  range  of  characteristic  frequen¬ 
cies  etc.  -  do  not  allow  tractable  formulation  of  optimal 
decision  rules  of  the  type  u{t)  =  //(x(^))  that  minimize: 

Jn  =  Eg{{x{t),u{t),w{t)), 
subject  to  x{t)  =  f{x{t),w{t),u{t)). 

In  fact,  a  centralized  decision  approach  is  not  only  in¬ 
tractable  when  applied  to  very  large  multi-factory  en¬ 
terprises;  the  difficulty  persists  even  when  subsystems, 
such  as  a  single  factory,  are  considered. 

A  practical,  yet  arguably  inefficient  approach  adopted 
in  practice  has  been  to  decompose  the  decision  vec¬ 
tor  u{t)  to  decoupled  components  (in  the  example  of 
Figure  1,  u{t)  =  [ui{t),U2,c{t),us^p{t),  Vc,p])  and  as¬ 
sign  them  to  decentralized  decision  entities  (e.g.,  in- 
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dividuals  or  teams).  The  responsibility  of  these  enti¬ 
ties  is  to  establish  decision  rules  of  the  type  ue,i{t)  ~ 
Ai£,i(</>^,?(^(^)))?  where  the  pair  {£,i)  identifies  the  de¬ 
cision  entity  (by  aggregation  level  (  and  node  index 
i  defined  below)  and  (l)e,i{^{t))  denotes  the  subset  of 
the  system  state  information  made  available  to,  and 
used  by,  the  decision  entity.  This  practice  produces 
tractable  but  inefficient  decision  rules  because  (z)  it  un¬ 
derestimates  the  interaction  of  decentralized  decisions, 
and  (a)  does  not  model  uncertainty  and  salient  sys¬ 
tem  state  dynamics.  For  example,  an  hourly  schedul¬ 
ing  strategy  at  the  cell  level  that  is  not  responsive  to 
weekly  production  targets  set  at  the  factory  level  or 
to  the  expected  repair  time  of  a  failed  machine,  will 
be  quite  inefficient.  Furthermore,  the  average  perfor¬ 
mance  of  such  a  scheduling  strategy  will  misinform  fac¬ 
tory  level  planners  about  cell  capabilities  and  induce 
them  to  plan  under  the  perception  of  a  lower  available 
capacity.  An  analogous  example  in  the  context  of  a 
military  enterprise  is  to  develop  operational  strategies 
that  are  not  conditional  upon  cloud  cover  forecasts  and 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  winning  a  battle  by  av¬ 
eraging  over  weather  conditions  when  it  is  well  known 
that  decisions  to  go  into  battle  are  dependent  upon  the 
weather  forecast. 

Factory  level 


Cell  level 
i  =  2  • 


Process  level 
i  =  3  ... 

Figure  1:  The  information  flow  between  decision 
nodes. 


Our  research  attempts  to  transcend  state  of  the  art  pro¬ 
duction  management  tools  by  achieving  systematic  co¬ 
ordination  of  decentralized  decision  entities.  This  coor¬ 
dination  allows  us  to  model  uncertainty  effectively  and 
respond  to  available  information  in  a  timely  fashion. 
We  associate  decision  entities  with  a  pyramid-like  net¬ 
work  of  decision/information  nodes  that  belong  to  the 
same  or  different  aggregation  levels  (e.g.,  plant,  man¬ 
ufacturing  cell,  and  manufacturing  process,  shown  in 
Figure  1  as  levels  £  =  1,2,3).  The  aggregation  level,  £, 
defines  the  scope  of  the  decisions  made  by  nodes  located 
at  that  level.  Nodes  at  high  aggregation  levels  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  decisions  with  a  wider  scope  that  impact 
a  larger  group  of  resources.  For  example,  a  node  at  the 
factory  level  allocates  machines  and  weekly  production 
targets  to  all  manufacturing  cells  in  the  plant,  while 
a  manufacturing  cell  node  makes  decisions  that  affect 
directly  the  management  of  machine  stations  within 
the  cell.  A  parent  node’s  decisions  affect  all  resources 
impacted  by  decisions  made  at  its  descendant  nodes. 
However,  parent  and  descendant  node  decisions  affect 
resources  in  different  ways  and  are  made  at  different 
frequencies.  For  example  the  plant  level  node  assigns 
machines  to  manufacturing  cells  every  year,  while  a  cell 
level  node  decides  on  daily  production.  We  associate 
nodes  with  decisions  and  information  because  there  is 
a  clear  tradeoff  between  the  scope  of  the  decisions  as¬ 
signed  to  a  node  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ca¬ 
pabilities,  dynamics,  stochasticity,  and  performance  of 
the  affected  resources  need  to  be  represented  at  that 
node.  Present  practice  of  manufacturing  system  man¬ 
agement  is  characterized  by  the  adoption  of  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  “coordination  technology”,  and  as  such  it  is  far 
from  efficient.  We  believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  increase 
information  and  modeling  fidelity  without  compromis¬ 
ing  tractability.  The  new  paradigm  of  synergistic  de¬ 
centralized  decision  making  exploits  time-scale  directed 
decomposition  opportunities  to  promote  tractable  de¬ 
cision  rules  of  the  form 

ueAt^)=l^c,i 

Vj), 

where  represents  time  evolving  according  to  the  time 
scale  of  level  £,  and  we-i,U£^i,(p,(p  represent  a  state 
augmentation  with  the  following  additional  informa¬ 
tion  made  available  to  node  (see  Figure  1): 

•  The  parent  node  provides  node  {i,i)  with  (i)  uncer¬ 
tainty  realization  Wi-i  which  is  static  during  the  finer 
time  scale  periods  of  descendant  node  dynamics 
that  are  subdivisions  of  and  (ii)a  directive  or  target 
which  is  in  fact  the  parent  node’s  decision  W£_i.  Since 
the  parent  node  makes  decisions  much  less  frequently 
than  the  descendant  node,  U£-i  can  be  treated  as  static 
for  purposes  of  decision  making  at  node 

•  Nodes  at  the  same  level,  provide  sufficient  statis¬ 
tics,  (/?,  of  their  own  decisions  for  horizontal  coordina¬ 
tion  purposes.  Since  same  level  nodes  make  decisions 
at  similar  frequencies,  the  statistics  will  not  be  time- 
averaged,  and  will  have  the  form  of  a  probability  dis¬ 
tribution  or  the  sufiicient  statistic  (e.g.,  distribution  or 
moments  of  the  demand  process  for  the  upstream  node 
provided  by  the  downstream  node). 

•  Nodes  at  lower  levels,  i.e.,  descendant  nodes,  provide 
time-averaged  statistics,  (^,  of  their  own  decisions  and 
the  resulting  performance  for  vertical  coordination  pur¬ 
poses.  Time  averaging  is  needed  for  consistency,  since 
descendant  node  decision  time  scales  are  smaller.  It  is 
often  beneficial  for  these  statistics  to  include  sensitivity 
estimates  of  performance  with  respect  to  the  directives 

passed  by  node  {£^i)  to  its  descendants.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  time  averaged  statistics  must  be  condi¬ 
tional  upon  uncertainty  realization  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  static  for  the  duration  of  each  coarse  time 
unit  in  the  dynamics  of  the  parent  node  £  —  1. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  synergistic  decentralized  deci¬ 
sion  making  has  a  tremendous  potential  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  complex  stochastic  systems.  It  is  there¬ 


fore  remarkable  that  despite  the  availability  and  af¬ 
fordability  of  computation,  information  gathering,  and 
communication  resources,  manufacturing  enterprise  in¬ 
tegration  is  far  from  being  a  reality.  In  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  reasons  is  that  raw  computational  power  ~  which 
exists  in  abundance  alone  does  not  suffice  to  provide 
the  appropriate  tools  without  the  incorporation  of  “in¬ 
telligence”.  To  this  end,  the  research  community  must 
(i)  develop  new  computational  and  algorithmic  capa¬ 
bilities  required  at  individual  nodes  to  exploit  infor¬ 
mation  from  other  nodes  and  to  generate  information 
needed  by  other  nodes,  and  (n)  build  on  the  theory  of 
decentralized  control  and  time-scale-driven  decomposi¬ 
tion  fl,  2,  3,  4]  to  develop  a  science  base  for  design¬ 
ing  tne  requisite  vertical  and  horizontal  information 
exchange  between  decision /information  nodes,  namely 
identify  the  desired  information  that  summarizes  the 
behavior  at  lower  levels  for  use  at  higher  levels  and 
characterize  consistent  rules  for  horizontal  information 
exchange  across  same  level  nodes. 


1.2  Effective  State  and  Dynamics  in  a  Factory- 
Cell-Process  Decomposition  Example 

Consider  for  illustration  purposes  the  three  aggrega¬ 
tion  levels  of  Figure  1.  The  plant  node  is  denoted 
by  Afu  while  the  cell  and  process  nodes  are  denoted 
by  A/2, c  and  Afs^p  to  identify  their  level  (2  or  3)  and 
position  with  each  level  (cell  c  or  process  p).  The  pro¬ 
posed  synergistic  and  decentralized  decision  making  ap¬ 
proach  utilizes  an  information  sharing  framework  that 
enables  computation  of  tractable  and  efficient  decision 
rules.  These  rules  capture  real-time  dynamics  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  a  way  that  substantially  closes  the  gap 
between  intractable  centralized  optimal  decisions  and 
today’s  static  inefficient  practice  of  decentralized  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Tractability  is  achieved  at  minimal  devia¬ 
tion  from  optimality  by  introducing  three  types  of  dis¬ 
tributed  information:  (z)  State  aggregation  represented 
by  the  functions  (*0 

Decision  aggregation  without  time- averaging  (i.e.,  gen¬ 
erated  and  used  by  same  level  nodes)  represented  by  the 
functions  conveying  information  from  node 

Afcf  to  node  A/*c,  and  (m)  Decision  and  performance 
statistics  with  time-averaging  (i.e.,  generated  at  a  de¬ 
scendant  node  and  used  by  a  parent  node)  represented 
by  the  functions  and  <^2,c(^^)* 

Tractable  decision  rules  can  now  be  developed  by 
exploiting  decision  frequency  differences  across  aggre¬ 
gation  levels.  The  form  of  the  proposed  decentralized 
synergistic  decision  rule  is: 

U2,c(t^)=H2,c  (<^2,c(3:(i^)),Ml(i^),«;i(f^),y32,c(<^), 

for  the  plant  and  the  cell  level,  respectively.  A  similar 
rule  applies  for  the  process  level. 

The  dynamics  for  each  node  can  now  be  decomposed. 
Using  the  subscript  convention  to  represent  random 
variable  decomposition  and  suppressing  double  argu¬ 
ments  we  can  write: 

<?2,c(<®),W2,c(f^),«U2,c(i^)  ) 
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The  difference  in  the  frequency  of  decisions  is  crucial. 
Long  time  scale  decisions  and  stochastic  events  can  be 
treated  as  static  at  lower  (i.e.  shorter  time  scale)  deci¬ 
sion  levels.  Shorter  time  scale  decisions  and  stochastic 
events  can  be  summarized  at  higher  (i.e.  longer  time 
scale)  decision  levels  via  the  statistics  of  their  result¬ 
ing  performance,  i.e.,  the  (p  functions.  In  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  information  sharing  problem  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cell  coordination  considered  in  Section  2  and 
Section  3,  the  objective  of  the  decentralized  decision 
framework  is  to  minimize  inventory  and  backlog  costs 
across  all  cells  by  utilizing  the  following  decisions  and 
information  sharing: 

•  At  the  factory  levels  decisions  wi(f^),  include  resource 

allocation  and  part  type  assignment  to  cells  (group 
technology),  and  weekly  production  targets  to  cells 
(production  planning).  State  information,  (f)i{x{t^))^ 
includes  the  pool  of  available  resources  and  the  weekly 
delivery  requirements  of  final  product  types.  Cell  level 
statistics,  <^i(^^),  are  used  for  plant  level  decisions  but 
are  generated  at  cell  level  nodes;  they  include  achiev¬ 
able  regions  in  the  average  weekly  production  and  lead 
time  space  for  each  cell  and  associated  sensitivities. 
The  cell  level  nodes  generate  these  statistics.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  2  where  vertical  cell  coordination  is  considered 
through  the  interaction  of  factory  and  cell  level  nodes, 
ui{t^)  denotes  decisions  of  a  fluid  model  at  the  factory 
level  on  part  type  and  time  bucket  specific  production 
requirements  of  interacting  cells,  while  denotes 

average  production  and  sensitivity  statistics  generated 
by  cell  level  nodes  to  capture  the  requisite  information 
about  cell  specific  lead  times  as  a  function  of  cell  pro¬ 
duction  requirements. 

•  At  the  cell  level,  decisions,  U2,c(^^),  include  labor 
and  resource  allocation  to  workstations  (layout),  mate¬ 
rial  release  policies,  workstation  loading  schedules  and 
part-type  routing  schedules.  Targets  from  the  plant 
level  are  plant  level  decisions  ui.  Horizontal  infor¬ 
mation,  p>2,c{t^)y  is  generated  by  and  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  interacting  cell  nodes.  This  information  has 
a  probability-distribution-type  content  of  short  term 
(i.e.,  relative  to  a  far  shorter  time  unit  than  the  coarse 
time  unit  used  in  the  factory  level  production  plan)  re¬ 
quired  release  and  production  rates  of  cells.  Manufac¬ 
turing  process  statistics,  <^2,c(^3,p(^^))5  processing 
time  and  quality  statistics  provided  to  node  A/2,c  by  all 
process  level  nodes  A/3,p  which  are  descendants  of  node 
A2,c-  In  Section  3  where  horizontal  cell  coordination  is 
considered  through  the  interaction  of  cell  level  nodes, 
P2,c{t'^)  denotes  distributional  information  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  release  (i.e.  demand)  processes  of  each  cell. 
This  captures  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  possibly 
auto  correlated  stochastic  demand  and  production  pro¬ 
cesses  of  interacting  downstream  and  upstream  cells. 

1.3  Supply  Chain  Coordination  Issues 

Supply  chain  coordination  involves  a  multitude  of  deci¬ 
sions  by  various  agents.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  decisions 
are  characterized  by  (i)  varying  scope  -  i.e  affect  di¬ 
rectly  larger  or  smaller  subsets  of  supply  chain  compo¬ 
nents  "  (ii)  time  scale  -  for  example  yearly  investment 
decisions,  monthly  group  technology  and  layout  modi¬ 
fications,  weekly  production  planning  decisions,  hourly 
production  operations  decision  -  and  (Hi)  functional¬ 
ity  -  for  example  resource  allocation,  uncertainty  con¬ 
tingency  planning,  and  sequencing.  The  characteristic 


time  scale  of  average  decision  frequency  (and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  subsystem  dynamics)  decreases  in  the  south  east 
direction  of  entries  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1:  Example  of  decisions  by  functionality  and 


scope. 


Even  if  all  components  of  the  supply  chain  are  subject 
to  common  ownership  -  such  as  cells  of  the  same  factory 
-  centralized  decision  making  is  practically  impossible 
due  to  the  formidable  complexity  posed  by  stochas- 
ticity  and  dynamics  with  widely  differing  time  scales. 
Decentralized  decision  making  has  been  traditionally 
adopted  to  deal  with  this  complexity.  However,  coor¬ 
dination  has  been  limited  by  high  cost  and  the  lack 
of  an  appropriate  science  base  for  («)  the  design  of  in¬ 
formation  exchange  requirements,  (ii)  the  assignment 
of  decisions  to  autonomous  decision  agents,  and  {in) 
the  requisite  algorithms.  With  the  dramatic  decrease 
in  data  gathering  and  communication  costs,  there  has 
been  ample  of  activity  towards  the  creation  of  a  science 
base  that  can  promote  coordination  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  through  effective  supply  chain  coordination 
[2,  5]. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  focus  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  coordination  of  planning  and  op¬ 
erational  decisions  of  manufacturing  cells  (or  focused 
factories)  interacting  either  under  common  ownership 
or  under  a  multiple-tier-supplier  relationship.  Produc¬ 
tion  planning  decisions  involve  medium  term  resource 
scheduling,  such  as  weekend  overtime  shifts,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  coarse  time  scale  which  we  will  refer 
to  henceforth  as  the  time  period  or  time  bucket  (usu¬ 
ally  covers  a  week  long  or  similar  duration  period). 
In  contrast,  production  operation  decisions,  such  as 
detailed  daily  production  scheduling,  response  to  un¬ 
planned  machine  failures,  and  short  term  horizontal 
coordination  with  upstream  and  downstream  cells  are 
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characterized  by  a  finer  time  scale  (usually  a  shift  or 
an  hour). 

The  vertical  coordination  approach  presented  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2  is  achieved  by  determining  optimal  and  consis¬ 
tent  production  targets  for  each  cell  and  part  type  dur¬ 
ing  each  time  period  in  an  appropriately  selected  plan¬ 
ning  horizon.  Optimal  refers  to  the  minimization  of  ex¬ 
pected  Work-  In-Process  (WIP)  and  Finished-Goods- 
Inventory/Backlog  (FGI/BL)  costs  across  all  supply 
chain  components  (cells)  for  a  given  forecast  of  final  de¬ 
mand.  Consistent  refers  to  the  achievability  of  produc¬ 
tion  targets  by  all  cells  during  all  time  periods,  namely, 
assuming  that  every  cell  other  than  cell  c  meets  its  pro¬ 
duction  targets,  then  material  flow  balance  will  allow 
cell  c  to  meet  its  production  targets  without  violating, 
capacity,  lead  time,  and  average  safety  stock  between 
cells  that  results  from  the  horizontal  cell  coordination 
policies  presented  in  Section  3. 

Cell  coordination  can  be  enhanced  through  horizontal 
information  sharing  between  cell  nodes  over  the  finer 
time  scale  of  cell  dynamics.  Indeed,  the  prevention 
of  starvation  from  inadequate  supply  by  an  upstream 
cell  can  be  achieved  by  determining  minimal  levels  of 
safety  stock  targets  in  between  cells.  These  targets  can 
be  thought  of  as  dynamic  kanban  levels  that  vary  over 
the  coarse  time  scale  of  the  factory  level,  and,  as  such, 
represent  a  time  aggregated  statistic  determined  at  the 
cell  level.  Section  3  outlines  a  large  deviations  approach 
to  meeting  this  requirement. 


2  Vertical  Cell  Coordination 

The  state  of  the  art  of  current  practice  in  production 
planning  adopts  techniques  which  determine  produc¬ 
tion  targets  by  either  ignoring  some  of  the  consistency 
constraints  or  by  making  them  tighter  so  that  they  be¬ 
come  linear  and  time  invariant.  The  most  common  inci¬ 
dence  of  this  approach  is  the  use  of  a  constant  lead  time 
-  or  worst  case  lead  time,  i.e  associated  with  the  high¬ 
est  allowed  loading  -  in  Material  Requirements  Plan¬ 
ning  (MRP)  systems.  The  benefit  of  this  simplification 
is  the  elimination  of  extensive  coordination  and  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  with  the  operational  decision  making 
level.  However,  this  benefit  is  unfortunately  accompa¬ 
nied  with  significant  loss  of  efficiency  in  terms  of  in¬ 
ventories,  production  delays,  and  final  demand  service 
rates  [6,  7,  8]. 

We  demonstrate  how  the  proposed  framework  can  cap¬ 
ture  the  value  of  variable  lead  time  information  in 
the  coordination  of  the  supply  chain  and  in  particular 
the  potential  contribution  of  this  information  towards 
decreasing  inventory  and  backlog  costs.  We  investi¬ 
gate  the  computational  burden  associated  with  gen¬ 
erating  the  requisite  information  through  calculations 
distributed  to  the  various  components  of  the  supply 
chain  and  communicated  to  a  master-problem-solving 
coordinator.  In  particular,  we  study  master-problem- 
solving  requirements  and  performance  for  non-linear 
lead  time  relationships  that  are  concave  and  relatively 
easy  to  model,  as  well  as  non-concave  and  harder  to 
deal  with.  Computational  experience  is  provided  to 
elaborate  on  the  value  of  variable  lead  time  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  master- 
problem-solving  algorithms.  Horizontal  coordination 
constraints  such  as  safety  stocks  and  Kanban  levels  be¬ 
tween  supply  chain  components  are  not  considered  here 


for  purposes  of  brevity  and  clarity  of  exposition  of  the 
basic  coordination  and  value  of  information  principles. 


2.1  Problem  Formulation 

Consider  a  collection  of  cells  i  €  {1,2,...  ,1,...  ,1} 
that  represent  components  of  the  supply  chain  of  in¬ 
terest.  Each  cell  processes  part  type  r  =  1,2,... 
and  contains  work  stations  ?  m  =  1,2, ...  ,Ji  wdth 
buffers 

Define: 

Xl{tk)  :  the  production  target  of  part  r  by  cell  i 
during  period  tk , 

Q\{^k)  =  Zlm  the  work  in  process  of  part 

type  r  in  cell  i  at  the  end  of  period  tk^ 

Qlit,)  =  aQlitk^i)  +  (1  -  a)Ql{tk),  0  <  a  <  1, 

The  average  work  in  process  of  part  r  in 
cell  i  during  period  4  ? 

mtk)  :  the  finished  goods  inventory  or  backlog 
of  part  type  r  after  cell  i  at  the  end  of 
period  4, 

Ri{tk)  :  the  release  rate  of  part  type  r  during 
period  4  into  cell  i, 

LT{{tk )  :  the  lead  time  or  system  time  of  part  type 
r  in  cell  i  consistent  with  the  loading  of 
cell  i  during  period  4,  and 

d^(4)  *  end  product  demand  for  part  type  r  dur¬ 
ing  period  4- 

For  clarity  of  exposition  we  define  an  incidence  of  the 
general  problem  which  is  trivially  generalizable.  The 
example  depicted  in  Figure  2  is  a  supply  chain  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  subassembly  fabrication  cells  feeding  the 
final  assembly  cell.  Three  different  part  types  are  pro¬ 
cessed  at  three  work  stations  in  each  cell.  The  Pro¬ 
duction  Planning  problem  is  then  defined  as  the  mini¬ 
mization  of  WIP  and  Finished  Goods  Surplus/Backlog 
costs  over  the  planning  horizon  {4^  4^  •  •  •  ?  4  ?  •  •  •  ? 
subject  to  material  flow  relations  {fl-f3),  capacity  con¬ 
straints  (c),  lead  time  constraints  {It),  equality  con¬ 
straints  (eq),  and  positivity  constraints  {posl-pos2). 

(of)  minimize  ^ 

i,r,£fc 

subject  to  the  following  constraints  enforced 


ifi) 

for  Vr  and  4- €  {fi,f2,...  .fa} 

QlUk)  =  +RI{tk)  -X\{tk) 

Vi 

m 

=  mtk-i)+xutk)  -muk) 

2  =  1,2 

US) 

Ilih)  =  iKh-i)  +XUtk)  -  d\tk) 

2  =  3 

(c) 

EuiMxiitk)  <  vi,mit) 

\fm€Mi 

r 

Vi 

(It)  f:R[{tk)+Ql>  EXK4)+f:x[(4)l{4-Lr/(4)<M 

*=1  k=l  fc=f+l  „ 


(eg) 

Qr(tk)  =  aQKtk. 

-i)  +  (1  —  oc)Qi{tk) 

Vi 

{posl ) 

XUtk),Q[{h). 

,Ql{tk),Ri{h.)  >  0 

Vi 

{pos2) 

JRtk)  >  0 

2  =  1,2 

/[(4)  unrestricted  in  sign 

2  =  3 
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where: 


7+^(4)  =  inax{0,/[(4)}  positive  finished  goods  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  end  of  period  4 


QF 

Ulmih) 

1{-} 


max{0, -/[(4)}  backlogged  demand  at 
the  end  of  period  tk 

work  in  process  of  part  type  r  in  cell  i  at 
the  end  of  period  4  hence  available  at  the 
beginning  of  period  4 . 

The  expected  time  needed  by  machine  m  at 
cell  i  to  produce  one  part  of  type  r  during 
time  period  4 

Efficiency  (maximum  allowed  utilization) 
of  machine  m  in  cell  i  during  time  period 
tk 

Indicator  function,  equal  to  1  if  {•}  is  true 
and  0  otherwise. 


The  lead  time  constraints  that  arise  for  each  cell  are 
generally  non-linear  and  difficult  to  represent  since  only 
point  estimates  are  usually  possible.  Their  modeling  is 
discussed  next.  Safety  stock  constraints  arising  for  the 
horizontal  cell  coordination  policies  of  Section  3  are 
not  modeled  here  for  simplicity.  These  are  also  non¬ 
linear  constraints  and  can  be  generally  modeled  using 
a  similar  approach  to  that  employed  here  in  modeling 
the  non-linear  lead  time  constraints. 


Cell  1 


Figure  2:  Example  assembly  production  system 


2.2  Non-Linear  Constraint  Modeling 

Assuming  that  the  duration  of  the  time  period  is  long 
enough  to  achieve  steady  state,  we  can  use  Little’s  law 
to  simplify  lead  time  constraints  (It)  so  that  they  can 
be  written  by  referring  to  a  single  time  period.  Indeed 
we  can  write  them  as: 


xUh)  < 


Qlitk) 

LTfitk) 


Noting  further  that  LTf{tk)  is  a  function  of  production 
requirements  for  all  part  types,  the  lead  time  constraint 
can  be  written  as; 

Xlitk)  <  gr  {Qritk),mh),xf{h)y7^j^r) 

where  is  a  nonlinear  function.  Henceforth  we  will 
refer  to  the  g  function  as  the  Lead  Time  Constraint 
function.  The  following  representations  are  possible: 


Lead  Time  Fixed  at  its  Maximal  Value;  This  is 
the  approach  of  state  of  the  art  MRP  systems.  Usu¬ 
ally,  a  maximal  capacity  utilization  of  cell  resources  is 
allowed,  say  and  used  in  the  capacity  constraints, 
the  lead  time  corresponding  to  this  maximal  utiliza¬ 
tion  is  then  calculated,  LT/',^^Jitk),  and  the  lead  time 

constraint  is  posed  as  XF (4)  <  Ql  {tk)/LTf,^^Jitk)- 
Since  LTf^^Jitk)  is  a  constant,  the  lead  time  constraint 
becomes  a  simple  linear  constraint  which  reduces  the 
planning  problem  to  a  simple  linear  programming  prob¬ 
lem  that  requires  little  information  exchange  with  the 
supply  chain  components. 


The  Lead  Time  Constraint  is  Modeled  as  a 
Function  of  Time  Period  Specific  Cell  Load: 

The  actual  surface  properties  of  the  lead  time  con¬ 
straint  functions  are  important  here.  Concavity  of  the 
lead  time  constraint  function  results  in  a  convex  fea¬ 
sible  set  which  can  be  tractably  approximated  locally 
at  any  desired  accuracy  level  through  strategically  se¬ 
lected  outer-linearizations.  Indeed,  linearizations  can 
be  estimated  by  decentralized  calculations  of  deriva¬ 
tive  values  of  the  g  function  at  appropriately  selected 
points  generated  by  the  iterative  Genaralized  Benders’ 
Master  problem  algorithm  described  in  Section  2.3.  In 
the  absence  of  concavity,  outer-linearization  is  no  more 
effective,  and  constraint  gradient  type  algorithms  are 
resorted  to.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  noncon¬ 
vexity  see  [9]. 

2.3  Master-Problem  Algorithms 

The  non-linear  lead  time  constraints  are  handled  by 
an  iterative  algorithm  that  mirrors  the  information  ex¬ 
change  interactions  between  the  master  problem  coor¬ 
dinator  and  the  sub-problem  decentralized  decision  and 
information  feedback  generation  occurring  at  each  cell. 
“At  iteration  n,  the  master  problem  generates  a  ten¬ 
tative  set  of  production  targets  which  are  conveyed  to 
each  cell  sub-problem. 

“Each  cell  i  sub-problem  examines  whether  production 
targets  assigned  to  it  are  feasible,  assuming  that  all 
other  cells  can  meet  their  targets  and  therefore  supply 
cell  i  with  the  associated  input  as  specified  by  the  flow 
equations.  It  then  converts  the  tentative  production 
targets  for  each  period  tk  in  the  planning  horizon  to 
a  point  on  the  lead  time  constraint  surface.  This  is 
done  by  adjusting  either  the  work  in  process,  Qlitk), 
or  its  production  requirements,  (4)?  as  specified  by 
the  master  problem  iteration.  The  subproblem  esti¬ 
mates  partial  derivative  (or  sensitivities)  evaluated  at 
that  point  on  the  surface,  and  returns  to  the  master 
problem  a  linearized  constraint  of  the  form: 

xHtk)  <  g+  + 


where  [Q^itk),  is  a  fea- 

sible  point  on  the  surface  of  the  glitk)  function  ob¬ 
tained  using  the  tentative  solution  of  iteration  n  as 
a  starting  point.  In  this  constraint,  g,  dg/dQ[  (4), 

and  dg/dXfitk)  are  the  value  of  the  function  and 
the  the  partial  derivatives  evaluated  at  the  point 

Xp^itk),  Xf’^ih)  . 

Notice  that  cell  subproblems  evaluate  the  information 
needed  for  the  linearization  using  a  finer  time  scale 
stochastic  dynamic  model.  Sensitivity  estimates  are 
obtained  at  each  sub  problem  and  are  time  averaged 
so  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  time  scale  used  by 
the  master  problem. 

As  the  iterations  proceed,  the  master  problem  learns 
more  about  the  non-linear  lead  time  constraints  and 
eventually  generates  the  desired  optimal  and  consistent 
production  plan. 

Concave  Lead  Time  Constraint  Function:  When 
lead  time  constraint  functions  are  concave,  the  sub- 
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problem  linearization  task  generates  a  hyper  plane  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  constraint  boundary  that  constitutes  a  sup¬ 
porting  plane  for  the  feasible  region  of  the  lead  time 
constraint.  All  linearizations,  past  and  current,  are 
added  and  retained  as  linear  inequalities  and  each  mas¬ 
ter  problem  solution  is  simply  the  solution  of  a  linear 
program.  The  number  of  constraints  of  the  Linear  Pro¬ 
gram  master  problem  increases  with  the  progress  of  it¬ 
erations.  With  the  accumulation  of  constraints,  the  lo¬ 
cal  representation  accuracy  of  the  non-linear  lead  time 
constraints  increases  arbitrarily  till  a  convergence  crite¬ 
rion  is  met.  This  procedure  is  known  as  the  Generalized 
Benders’  decomposition  algorithm  [10]. 

Non-concave  Lead  Time  Constraint  Function: 

When  lead  time  constraint  functions  are  not  concave, 
the  master  problem  is  converted  to  a  modified  Gener¬ 
alized  Benders  Algorithm  consisting  of  two  phases: 

-Phase  1  accumulates  all  constraints  generated  at  each 
iteration  and  the  algorithm  proceeds  until  a  feasible 
solution  is  obtained.  Since  at  least  some  lead  time  con¬ 
straint  functions  are  not  concave,  the  linear  polyhedron 
corresponding  to  the  tangent  hyper  planes  will  exclude 
a  subset  of  the  feasible  region.  The  successive  LP  mas¬ 
ter  problems  will  converge  to  a  solution,  but  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  not  necessarily  be  a  local  optimum. 

-Phase  2  aims  at  proceeding  to  a  solution  that  is  at 
least  locally  optimal.  This  is  achieved  by  discarding  hy¬ 
per  planes  generated  in  earlier  iterations,  keeping  only 
a  subset  of  constraints  generated  during  a  fixed  number 
of  the  most  recent  iterations.  Convergence  indicates 
that  the  problem  is  locally  convex  and  the  solution  is 
locally  optimal.  A  constrained  gradient  method  used 
following  the  convergence  of  phase  2  can  not  improve 
the  cost  of  the  solution  verifying  that  the  solution  ob¬ 
tained  is  indeed  a  local  optimum. 

Since  the  phase  1-phase  2  algorithm  can  only  guaran¬ 
tee  a  local  optimum  when  some  lead  time  constraint 
functions  are  not  concave,  the  trajectory  of  points  on 
the  lead  time  constraint  surface  where  hyper  planes  are 
generated  is  important  as  it  can  lead  to  a  different  local 
optimum.  Recall  that  LP  generated  tentative  produc¬ 
tion  targets  are  generally  infeasible  -  i.e.  they  violate 
the  true  lead  time  constraint.  These  targets  must  be 
therefore  mapped  to  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  g 
function  and  a  new  tangent  hyper  plane  generated  at 
that  point.  Two  alternative  associations  are  used:  {i) 
the  target  x  or  tx  association  where  the  tentative  X 
value  is  retained  unchanged  while  the  Q  value  is  ad¬ 
justed  as  needed  to  create  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
g  function,  and  (ii)  the  target  q  or  tq  association  where 
the  tentative  Q  value  is  retained  unchanged  while  the 
X  value  is  adjusted. 

The  performance  of  the  two  phase  algorithm  under  the 
target  x  and  target  q  options  is  examined  in  the  next 
section. 


2.4  Computational  Results 

Value  of  Information:  We  briefly  report  results  com¬ 
paring  a  limited  information  exchange  MRP-type  algo¬ 
rithm  to  the  full  information  exchange  supply  chain 
coordination  algorithm  proposed  here.  Three  cases  are 
reported  on  a  40  time  period  planning  horizon  for  the 
three  cell-three  part  type  system  of  Section  2.1.  We 
modeled  cells  as  Closed  Queueing  Networks  with  ex¬ 
ponentially  distributed  machine  processing  times.  De¬ 
mand  requires  an  average  capacity  utilization  of  60%, 
80%  and  89.3%  across  cases  and  a  maximum  allowed 


capacity  utilization  constraint  of  90%  is  imposed  on 
both  the  limited  and  full  information  exchange  algo¬ 
rithms  (see  [5]  for  details).  The  limited  information 
exchange  algorithm  uses  a  fixed  lead  time  constraint 
which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  (90%)  allowed  ca¬ 
pacity  utilization,  and  is  hence  least  disadvantaged  in 
case  3,  Nevertheless,  the  proposed  full  information  ex¬ 
change  algorithm  achieves  a  25%  cost  reduction  even 
in  case  3,  while  in  cases  2  and  1  the  reduction  is  of 
the  order  of  70%  and  80%.  We  attribute  this  to  the 
value  of  information  on  the  variability  of  lead  times. 
In  the  reasonable  assumption  of  mild  demand  tracking 
retiring  capacity  utilization  variations  in  the  range  of 
80%  to  90%,  the  value  of  information  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  50%. 


WIP  Constraint 
Representation 

Total  Cost  1 

Case  1 

Case  2 

Case  3 

Limited  Information 
Exchange  System 

33,844 

48,193 

98,638 

Full  Information 
Exchange  System 

5,919 

15,742 

72,847 

Table  2:  Value  of  information 


Effectiveness  of  Master  Problem  Algorithms, 
Discussion  of  Convergence  Behavior:  A  simple 
two  identical  cell  supply  chain  where  each  cell  processes 
two  part  types  on  two  workstations  with  FCFS  queue 
protocol  exponential  processing  times  is  used  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  brevity.  Numerical  experience  on  larger  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  the  one  used  in  Section  2.4  is  qualitatively 
comparable.  Three  lead  time  constraint  function  types 
are  used  (i)  type  1  refers  to  unambiguously  concave  g 
functions  at  all  cells  and  for  all  part  types,  (ii)  type  2 
refers  to  some  mildly  non-concave  g  functions,  and  {Hi) 
type  3  refers  to  some  severely  non-concave  g  functions 
brought  about  by  considering  FCFS  queue  protocols 
and  significantly  different  part  type  processing  times. 
Moreover,  two  demand  scenarios  were  used  to  test  al¬ 
gorithmic  performance  more  effectively. 


The  following  cost  coefficients  are  used  in  all  lead  time 
constraint  function  types  and  demand  scenarios: 


w 


10  101 
15  15 


c 


0  0  1 
200  200  J 


as  WIP  holding  cost,  FGI  holding  cost,  and  FGI  back¬ 
log  cost,  respectively.  Columns  are  associated  with  part 
types  and  rows  with  cells.  Table  3  shows  production 
rate  capacities  of  part  types  (denoted  as  pt  1  and  pt 
2)  at  workstations  1  and  2  (denoted  as  ws  1  and  ws 
2)  for  each  of  the  three  types  of  lead  time  constraint 
functions  considered. 


Table  4  shows  the  demand  scenarios  used.  The  demand 
for  each  part  type  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
production  capacity.  Initial  WIP  and  FGI  is  assumed 
to  be  zero  at  both  cells.  Both  demand  scenarios  have 
the  same  total  horizon  demand.  Scenario  2,  however, 
has  a  higher  demand  during  periods  t^  -  ^13. 

Figures  3  through  5  show  the  performance  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  two  phase  algorithm  for  each  of  the  lead  time 
constraint  function  types.  In  each  g  function  type  fig¬ 
ure,  the  objective  function  expressed  as  a  proportion 
of  the  lowest  feasible  solution  cost  obtained  is  plot¬ 
ted  against  the  iteration  number.  Four  trajectories  are 
plotted  in  each  figure  corresponding  to  each  of  the  two 
demand  scenarios  and  the  target  x  or  target  q  associ- 
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Type  1  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

ws  1 

ws  2 

WS  1 

ws  2 

WS  1 

ws  2 

pt  1 

5.00 

8.33 

6.25 

6.25 

100.00 

100.00 

pt  2 

12.50 

6.25 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Table  3:  Workstation  production  rate  capacities 


Time 

Period 

Demand 
Scenario  1 

Demand 
Scenario  2 

pt  1 

pt  2 

pt  1 

pt  2 

ti 

60 

32 

0 

0 

t2 

20 

64 

0 

0 

h 

60 

48 

60 

48 

t4 

40 

48 

40 

48 

td 

60 

64 

60 

64 

te 

40 

32 

40 

48 

ti 

40 

32 

40 

48 

ts 

20 

48 

20 

64 

tg 

40 

48 

80 

48 

tio 

40 

48 

60 

80 

til 

60 

32 

80 

48 

tl2 

40 

16 

40 

16 

tl3 

60 

48 

60 

48 

ti4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tl5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  4:  Demand  scenarios 


ation  options  described  in  Section  2.3.  The  first  few 
iterations  are  omitted  to  allow  better  resolution  in  the 
vicinity  of  interest.  Solutions  that  are  infeasible  are 
shown  with  a  thin  line  while  the  thicker  line  indicates 
feasible  solutions. 

For  the  concave  and  mildly  non-concave  lead  time  con¬ 
straint  function  types  convergence  is  achieved  by  all 
association  alternatives  and  demand  scenarios.  In  fact 
for  the  concave  type,  phase  1  is  sufficient.  For  the 
severely  non-concave  g  function  type,  only  the  target 
X  association  alternative  converges  clearly,  and  at  any 
case  achieves  a  better  solution  relative  to  the  target 
q  alternative.  Whenever  target  q  association  alterna¬ 
tive  converges,  it  does  so  faster  than  target  x  alterna¬ 
tive.  However  target  x  alternative  seems  to  be  more 
robust  and  converges  even  under  severely  non-concave 
lead  time  constraints. 


Figure  3:  Concave  lead  time  constraint  function 


Figure  4:  Mildly  non-concave  lead  time  constraint 
function 


3  Horizontal  Cell  Coordination 

To  illustrate  the  proposed  approach  let  us  focus  on  two 
neighboring  cells  that  exchange  multiple  part  types. 
These  two  cells  operate  as  make- to- stock  manufactur¬ 
ing  system.  In  particular,  we  can  view  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  downstream  cell  as  the  demand  and  the 
upstream  cell  as  the  production  facility.  In  between  the 
two  cells  we  maintain  a  certain  level  of  finished  goods 
inventory  (FGI).  Demand  is  met  from  the  FGI  and  the 
production  facility  strives  to  maintain  it  nonempty  to 
avoid  stockouts,  which  lead  to  backordered  demand. 
The  fundamental  trade-oflF  is  between  producing.,  which 
accumulates  inventory  and  incurs  inventory  costs,  and 
idling^  which  leads  to  stockouts  and  unsatisfied  de¬ 
mand.  In  multiclass  systems,  where  a  single  facility 
produces  several  products,  an  additional  control  action 
is  sequencing  or  scheduling.,  that  is,  what  product  to 
produce,  if  any.  We  will  refer  to  the  set  of  rules  that 
determine  both  sequencing  decisions,  and  idling  deci¬ 
sions,  as  production  policy.  The  objective  is  to  devise 
a  production  policy  which  optimizes  some  measure  of 
the  system’s  performance.  This  measure  should  incor¬ 
porate  both  inventory  costs  and  backorder  costs,  i.e., 
costs  associated  with  not  being  able  to  meet  demand 
at  the  time  it  arrives. 

The  single-class  version  of  the  problem  has  been  stud- 
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ied  extensively  (see  [11,  121  and  references  therein), 
and  it  has  been  established  that  a  base-stock  policy 
(produce  when  inventory  falls  below  a  certain  thresh¬ 
old  and  idle  otherwise)  is  optimal.  Two-class  systems 
have  been  studied  in  [13,  14,  15].  In  the  general  multi- 
class  case,  [16]  proposes  a  policy  based  on  heavy-traffic 
asymptotics;  other  heuristics  are  in  [17,  18].  Finally, 
a  static  allocation  policy  is  considered  in  [19]  for  the 
multiclass  system  and  asymptotically  analyzed  for  re¬ 
newal  arrivals  and  services  by  essentially  decomposing 
the  system  to  single-class  systems.  In  the  latter  pa¬ 
per,  the  author  considers  probabilistic  service  level  con¬ 
straints  and  uses  asymptotics  which  are  similar  in  spirit 
to  ours  but  apply  only  under  renewal  assumptions  (see 
also  [20]). 

The  main  contributions  of  our  approach  are: 

1.  Probabilistic  constraints  to  capture  Quality  of  Ser¬ 
vice  ( QoS).  Most  of  the  work  in  the  literature  consid¬ 
ers  minimizing  expected  linear  inventory  and  backo¬ 
rder  costs.  The  assumption  of  linear  backorder  costs 
appears  to  serve  analytical  tractability  rather  than  an 
accurate  representation  of  reality.  Moreover  and  more 
importantly,  it  is  hard  to  obtain  data  which  will  help 
quantify  the  consequences  of  unsatisfied  demand  via 
linear  backorder  costs.  To  address  this  need,  we  intro¬ 
duce  constraints  that  ensure  that  probabilities  of  stock¬ 
out  for  different  products  stay  bounded  below  given  de¬ 
sirable  levels.  This  results  in  a  more  natural  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  level  of  service  provided  to  the  downstream 
cell.  Thus,  we  formulate  the  performance  objective  as: 
minimize  expected  inventory  costs  subject  to  stockout 
probabilities  being  bounded  above  by  given  constants. 

2.  Dependencies  in  demand  and  service  processes.  In 
practice,  demand  might  have  strong  correlations  with  a 
variety  of  phenomena  such  as:  the  operational  capacity 
of  the  downstream  cell,  weather  patterns,  state  of  the 
economy,  etc.  In  addition,  manufacturing  facilities  are 
stochastic  and  failure-prone^  which  creates  dependen¬ 
cies  in  production  processes.  To  that  end,  our  analysis 
will  allow  demand  and  production  to  be  modeled  by  au- 
tocorrelated  stochastic  processes.  We  will  demonstrate 
that  such  distributional  information  (vs.  knowledge  of 
the  first  two  moments  only)  is  critical  in  optimizing 
performance. 

3.  Fluid  and  large  deviations  techniques.  On  the 
methodological  side,  we  combine  recently  developed 
techniques  in  fluid  models  and  large  deviations. 


3.1  The  model 

We  consider  a  multiclass  make-to-stock  manufacturing 
system  producing  m  products  to  be  stocked  separately 
in  the  finished  goods  inventory  (FGI).  Demand  is  met 
from  the  available  FGI,  and  it  is  backordered  if  inven¬ 
tory  is  not  available.  We  assume  a  periodic  review 
policy  where  time  is  divided  into  time  slots  of  equal 
duration  and  the  system  is  examined  at  the  beginning 

of  each  time  slot.  We  let  Df  denote  the  amount  of  class 
j  orders  arriving  during  time  slot  i,  for  ^  in  the  set  of 
integers  Z  and  j  =  1, . . .  ,  m.  We  will  be  measuring 
in  production  time  units  when  the  facility  is  working 
at  a  production  rate  of  1.  That  is,  is  equal  to  the 
time  that  the  production  facility  requires  to  produce, 
at  a  production  rate  of  1,  the  amount  of  class  j  or¬ 
ders  arriving  during  time  slot  i.  We  let  also  Bi  denote 
the  amount  of  work,  measured  in  the  same  production 
time  units,  that  the  production  facility  can  complete 

during  time  slot  i.  Let  finally  denote  the  class  j  in¬ 


ventory,  measured  in  the  same  production  time  units, 
which  is  available  at  the  beginning  of  time  slot  i.  We 
allow  the  inventory  to  take  negative  values  to  denote 

backordering;  when  xl  is  negative  —xl  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  work  backordered  from  class  j.  We  will  be 
using  the  notation  =  (x|, . . .  ,  xf').  All  the  demand 
processes  {Z)|;  i  E  Z^j  =  1,...  ,m}  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  {Bi;  i  G  Z}  are  arbitrary  stationary 
stochastic  processes  that  satisfy  certain  mild  technical 
conditions.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  renewal 
processes,  Markov-modulated  processes,  and  in  general 
stationary  processes  with  mild  mixing  conditions  (for 
details  see  [21,  22]).  For  stability  purposes  we  assume 
that  ^[^i]  ^  E[-®i]?  which  by  stationarity  car¬ 

ries  over  to  all  time  slots  i. 

As  discussed  above,  our  objective  is  to  devise  a  pro¬ 
duction  policy  that  minimizes  finished  goods  inventory 
costs  and  guarantees  that  the  steady-state  stockout 

probabilities  P[xi  <  0]  do  not  exceed  some  desired 
small  values  for  each  class  j.  We  will  refer  to  these 
latter  constraints  as  service  level  constraints. 

3.2  Outline  of  our  approach 

Due  to  space  limitations  we  will  only  present  an  outline 
of  of  our  approach.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to 
[12]  for  the  detailed  analysis. 

We  first  ignore  stochasticities  and  consider  a  determin¬ 
istic  version  of  the  problem  for  which  we  will  obtain  an 
optimal  sequencing  policy.  For  the  purposes  of  this  de¬ 
terministic  version  we  will  assume  that  the  backlog  at 
time  slot  i  incurs  cost  at  a  rate  of  fj  time- 

slot,  where  the  cost  function  fj{x^i)  can  have  one  of  two 
forms:  linear  or  quadratic  (see  [12]),  We  obtain  optimal 
sequencing  policies  that  minimize 
under  both  cost  assumptions,  where  T  is  the  time  hori¬ 
zon  of  interest.  To  that  end,  we  introduce  a  continuous¬ 
time  fluid  model  (i.e.,  the  continuous-time  analog  of  the 
deterministic  version  of  the  problem)  and  use  calculus 
of  variations  techniques. 

The  fluid  model  evolves  in  continuous  time  and  ig¬ 
nores  stochasticities  in  the  demand  and  service  pro¬ 
cesses  which  lead  to  stockouts.  To  accommodate  for 
these  effects  we  consider  a  deterministic  analog  of  the 
optimal  “fluid”  sequencing  policies  and  enhance  them 
with  an  appropriate  idling  policy.  We  use  large  devia¬ 
tions  theory  to  analyze  the  resulting  production  policies 
and  tune  the  parameters  that  characterize  the  corre¬ 
sponding  idling  policy.  We  will  provide  evidence  (ana¬ 
lytical  and  numerical)  that  the  large  deviations  asymp¬ 
totics  are  relevant,  i.e.,  the  analytically  calculated  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  proposed  production  policies  are  very 
close  to  simulated  values. 

3.3  The  proposed  production  policy 

The  fluid  model  mentioned  above  does  not  provide  any 
information  on  the  idling  policy,  since  stochasticities 
are  completely  ignored.  To  that  end,  we  will  enhance 
the  “fluid”  policy  to  hedge  against  stochasticity  and 
focus  on  a  base-stock  class  of  policies.  In  particular,  we 
will  consider  the  following  idling  policy  that  utilizes  a  so 
called  hedging  point  or  safety  stock  w  =  {wi,. . .  ,Wm) 

•  idle  during  time  slot  i  when  x*  >  w,  and 

•  work  on  the  classes  j  that  satisfy  x^  <  wj ,  without 
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exceeding  the  corresponding  safety  stock  wj. 

In  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  sequencing  policies  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fluid  policy  will  be  followed,  that  is. 
Priority-based  Policy:  We  deflne  a  fixed  ordering 
(x(l),  . . .  ,  x(^))  c>f  the  set  of  classes  {!,»..  ,m}  and 
we  work  on  the  class  j  which  has  the  highest  rank  xU) 
and  satisfies  xj  <  wj . 

Generalized  Longest  Queue  First-based  Policy 
(GLQF):  We  define  scalars  ci,...  ,Cm  and  we  worlj 

on  the  class  j  that  maximizes  Cj{wj  —  x^),  assuming 
that  there  exists  at  least  one  j  that  satisfies  x^  <  wj . 

We  are  interested  in  determining  a  hedging  point  w 
which  guarantees  that  the  steady-state  stockout  prob¬ 
abilities  P[x]  <  0]  do  not  exceed  some  desired  small 
values  Cj,  for  each  class  j. 


the  single  class  M/M/1  case,  where  there  are  only  idling 
decisions  to  be  made.  It  can  be  shown  (see  [12])  that 
in  this  case  our  (large  deviations  asymptotics)  yield  the 
optimal  idling  policy. 

3.5  Selecting  the  “best”  priority  policy 
We  now  have  all  the  ingredients  to  implement  the  pro¬ 
posed  production  policies.  In  the  GLQF  case,  the  costs 
coefficients  cj  are  assumed  to  be  given  and  reflect  in¬ 
ventory  cost  considerations.  In  the  priority  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fluid  analysis  determined  that  priority  classes 
are  ordered  according  to  the  backorder  cost  coefficients. 
We  argued  in  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  these 
coefficients  can  not  be  assumed  as  given.  Thus,  to  com¬ 
pletely  characterize  the  proposed  production  policies 
we  are  left  with  selecting  the  priority  ordering.  We  will 
do  that  with  the  objective  of  minimizing  the  expected 
inventory  cost  ^iE[(x^)"^]. 


3.4  An  analytic  expression  for  the  hedging 
point 

The  exact  calculation  of  the  stockout  probabilities  is 
intractable,  especially  in  view  of  the  need  for  sophis¬ 
ticated  (autocorrelated)  models  for  the  demand  and 
production  process.  Instead,  we  will  resort  to  large  de¬ 
viations  asymptotics  (see  [23,  21,  22]). 

In  particular,  the  stockouts  probability  for  class  j  = 
1,2,...  ,  m  under  both  the  priority  and  the  GLQF  pol¬ 
icy  can  be  approximated  by  an  exponential,  i.e., 

P[a;^’ <  0]  ~  (1) 

where  9j  is  the  asymptotic  decay  rate  of  the  stockout 
probability  and  depends  on  the  policy.  We  will  denote 
it  by  in  the  priority  case,  and  by 

GLQF  case.  These  decay  rates  can  be  obtained  as  the 
optimal  value  of  a  corresponding  nonlinear  program¬ 
ming  problem  that  involves  the  limiting  log-moment 
generating  functions  of  the  demand  and  production 
processes  (see  [12]  for  the  detailed  analysis).  These 
approximations  are  asymptotically  exacts  that  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  stockout  probability  divided  by  wj 
converges  to  —Op^  for  the  priority  case  (respectively, 
—OqlqFj  GLQF  case)  as  Wj  ^  oo. 


The  asymptotics  above  can  be  further  refined  and  used 
to  analytically  determine  the  appropriate  hedging  point 
w  such  that  P[xf  <  0]  <  ej.  More  specifically,  we  will 
be  estimating  the  stockout  probability  of  class  j  as 

P[a;J  (2) 

where  6j  is  the  appropriate  decay  rate  depending  on 
the  production  policy  (either  6p.  or  ^glqFj  )*  Thus, 
the  hedging  point  satisfies 


e* 


J  =  1,  • 


,m. 


(3) 


If  6 J  =00,  then  stockouts  for  class  j  do  not  occur  and 
Wj  =  0  should  be  used  {Just  In  Time  (JIT)  policy). 
Estimates  of  the  constant  aj  are  obtained  in  [12]. 


It  is  instructive,  and  indicative  of  the  relevance  of  the 
large  deviations  asymptotics,  to  specialize  our  results  in 


To  that  end,  in  [12]  we  have  derived  the  following  ap¬ 
proximation 

mm/  \ 

Y,  «  E  ) , 

3=1  ^  ^ 

where  V  is  the  queue  length  process  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  make-to-order  system  (see  [12]).  We  will  select  the 
priority  ordering  that  minimizes  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  above.  In  practice,  m  is  a  fairly  small  number 
which  makes  the  computation  feasible.  Furthermore, 
there  are  ways  to  make  the  search  efficient  (see  [12]). 

3.6  Numerical  Results 

We  will  present  a  3-class  example  with  priority  schedul¬ 
ing.  Numerical  examples  for  the  GLQF  policy  are  in 
[12]. 

Demand  and  service  processes  are  deterministic 
Markov-modulated  processes  (depicted  in  Figure  6). 

That  is,  Dj  is  a  deterministic  function  of  an  underlying 
discrete-time  Markov  chain  which  makes  one  transition 
at  each  time  slot.  Let  denote  the  vector  of  demand 
or  production  amounts  at  each  state  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Markov  chain.  In  this  example:  vpi  =  (14,3), 
E[D^]  =  9.11,  Var[D^]  =  29.88,  td2  =  (2, 8, 0.5), 
E[D2]  =  2.69,  Var[D2]  =  8.87,  =  (5,0.5),  E[D^]  = 

2.94,  Var[D3]  =  5.03,  =  (0,20),  E[B]  =  15.56,  and 

Var[5]  =  69.14. 


Figure  6:  Demand  and  service  processes  in  the 
three-class  example  with  priority  scheduling. 

We  first  want  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  procedure 
we  proposed  in  Section  3.5  to  select  the  best  priority 
ordering.  Table  5  presents  some  numerical  results.  In 
all  cases  reported,  the  optimal  ordering  %  given  in  the 
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Inventory  costs  (h) 

Service  levels  (e) 

Optimal  ordering  (x) 

Hedging  Point  (w) 

Case  1 

(1,2,3) 

(0.05,0.01,0.005) 

(3,2,1) 

(3.89,10.77,231.72) 

Case  2 

(3,2,1) 

(0.005,0.01,0.05) 

(1,2,3) 

(44.37,64.58,214.26) 

Case  3 

(1,1,1) 

(0.001,0.01,0.05) 

(1,2,3) 

(88.58,64.58,214.26) 

Case  4 

(3,2,1) 

(0.01,0.01,0.01) 

(2,1,3) 

(4.8,73.49,349.39) 

Case  5 

(1,1,1) 

(0.007,0.01,0.05) 

(2,1,3) 

(4.8,80.43,214.26) 

Table  5:  We  use  h  =  /is)  to  denote  the  vector  of  inventory  costs  for  the  products  1,2,3,  respectively, 

c  =  (€1,62,63)  are  the  desirable  service  levels,  x  =  (x(l)j  x(2),  x(3))  denotes  the  optimal  priority  ordering  as 
derived  by  the  procedure  in  Section  3.5,  and  w  =  ^x(2)5  ^x(3))  the  hedging  point  required  to  maintain 

the  service  levels  (given  by  Eq.  (3)). 


table  is  identical  to  the  one  obtained  by  simulation. 
This  suggests  that  the  procedure  in  Section  3.5  predicts 
the  optimal  priority  ordering  accurately. 

In  Cases  1,  2  and  3  (notice  that  Cases  1  and  2  are 
symmetrical)  the  result  for  the  optimal  ordering  is  in¬ 
tuitively  obvious:  higher  inventory  cost  hj  and  smaller 
ej  results  in  higher  priority  for  class  j.  The  situation 
in  Cases  4  and  5  is  more  subtle.  In  Case  4,  although 
all  classes  have  the  same  e’s  and  class  1  has  higher 
inventory  cost  than  class  2,  it  is  optimal  to  give  top 
priority  to  class  2.  The  reason  is  that  class  2  demand 
arrives  in  smaller  quantities  (mean  2.69  with  a  peak  of 
8  versus  a  mean  of  9.11  and  a  peak  of  14),  which  the 
server  can  handle  “almost  immediately”,  thus,  when 
given  top  priority  it  requires  very  small  safety  stock. 
In  addition,  since  it  consumes  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  capacity,  serving  it  with  top  priority  does  not  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  the  required  safety  stock  for  class  1 
((^x{i)’^x(2))  ”  =  (4.8,73.49)  for  classes  2 

and  1,  respectively).  If  on  the  other  hand  top  pri¬ 
ority  is  given  to  class  1,  the  required  safety  stocks 
are  {wi,W2)  =  (36.53,64.58)  for  classes  1  and  2,  re¬ 
spectively,  which  justifies  that  it  is  preferable  to  serve 
class  2  with  higher  priority.  Similarly,  in  Case  5  it  is 
optimal  to  give  top  priority  to  class  2,  although  inven¬ 
tory  costs  are  identical  across  classes  and  class  1  has 
smaller  e  than  class  2.  Of  course,  when  we  bring  the 
6  of  class  1  sufficiently  down  (to  0.001)  it  becomes  op¬ 
timal  to  serve  it  with  top  priority  (Case  3),  But  for 
this  to  happen  the  difference  in  the  e’s  between  the 
two  classes  has  to  be  substantial  (0.001  vs.  0.01).  The 
important  conclusion  is  that  the  optimal  priority  order¬ 
ing  may  depend  on  subtle  distributional  differences  be¬ 
tween  classes  that  can  not  be  captured  by  just  the  first 
few  moments.  It  is  interesting  that  these  differences 
are  captured  by  our  method,  since  the  large  deviations 
behaviour  depends  on  the  whole  distribution  through 
the  limiting  log-moment  generating  functions. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  the  an¬ 
alytically  estimated  hedging  point  (Eq.  (3)).  Table  6 
compares  the  hedging  point  calculated  by  Eq.  (3)  (de¬ 
noted  by  w  in  the  table)  with  the  one  obtained  by  simu¬ 
lation  (denoted  by  w'  in  the  table)  for  a  range  of  service 
levels  e.  Notice  that  to  find  the  required  hedging  point 
via  simulation,  one  needs  to  simulate  the  stockout  prob¬ 
abilities  for  every  possible  value  of  the  hedging  point, 
which  is  a  very  computationally  intensive  task.  The 
advantage  of  an  analytically  obtained  hedging  point  is 
apparent.  The  error  we  report  in  the  table  is  defined  as 

Sj  =  ^  X  100%,  for  class  j.  We  observe  that  the 

analytically  obtained  hedging  point  is  fairly  accurate 
with  the  error  being  mostly  less  than  3%,  with  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  two  cases  where  the  error  is  3.8%  and  7.52%, 
respectively.  Recall  that  we  measure  everything  in  pro¬ 
duction  time  units,  thus,  the  hedging  point  is  a  real 
number.  In  the  simulation,  however,  since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  simulate  for  every  possible  value  of  the  hedging 
point,  we  considered  only  integer  values.  As  a  result, 
the  reported  error  includes  this  “quantization  error”, 
and  hence  underestimates  the  accuracy  of  the  calcu¬ 
lated  hedging  point  (this  “quantization”  error  is  up  to 
1  time  unit,  that  is  3.7%  and  2%  for  the  cases  where 
we  report  errors  of  7.52%  and  3.8%,  respectively), 

4  Conclusions 

A  framework  for  synergistic  and  decentralized  decision 
making  in  complex  stochastic  systems  was  described 
and  applied  to  manufacturing  supply  chain  coordina¬ 
tion.  Both  vertical  and  horizontal  coordination  appli¬ 
cations  were  described  and  algorithmic  solutions  pro¬ 
posed  and  tested  numerically.  Vertical  coordination  is 
essential  for  medium  term  decisions  such  as  overtime 
labor  assignment  and  shift  management  to  be  coordi¬ 
nated  and  optimized  in  decentralized  decisions.  Hori¬ 
zontal  coordination  is  essential  for  short  term  decisions 
such  as  whether  to  idle  or  produce  and  what  to  produce 
to  avoid  short  term  starvation  of  interacting  cells. 

In  the  vertical  coordination  application  we  demon¬ 
strated  that  systematic  distributed  decision  making 
coupled  with  tight  coordination  is  capable  of  achiev¬ 
ing  supply  chain  coordination  efficiencies  that  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  obtained  with  state  of  the  art  meth¬ 
ods.  Furthermore  we  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
algorithms  which  can  coordinate  supply  chains  effec¬ 
tively  under  complicating  factors  such  as  non-concavity 
of  non-linear  lead  time  constraints. 

In  the  horizontal  coordination  application,  we  have 
combined  fluid  and  large  deviations  techniques  to  de¬ 
rive  production  policies  for  multiclass  make-to-stock 
manufacturing  systems  under  realistic  modeling  as¬ 
sumptions.  Our  analysis  ensures  that  the  stockout 
probability  for  each  product  stays  bounded  below  a  de¬ 
sirable  threshold.  This  leads  to  manufacturing  systems 
with  Quality  of  Service  guarantees^  a  feature  which  we 
view  as  being  increasingly  important  in  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  and  service  oriented  environment.  To  provide 
such  guarantees  we  require  detailed  distributional  in¬ 
formation  on  the  stochastic  processes  involved.  We 
demonstrated  through  numerical  results  that  such  in¬ 
formation  is  critical  in  optimizing  performance.  Ig¬ 
noring  it,  can  lead  to  substantial  performance  loss. 
The  spread  of  information  technology  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  the  capabilities  in  data  collection  and  in 
the  implementation  of  sophisticated  production  poli¬ 
cies  that  it  provides,  enhance  the  practical  significance 
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Calculated  w 

Simulated  w' 

Error  (5) 

e 

Wi 

W2 

Ws 

w[ 

^2 

w'3 

<52 

<^3 

0.1 

17.14 

35 

181.8 

17 

36 

181 

0.82% 

2.78% 

0.44% 

0.05 

24.97 

48.10 

240 

27 

50 

239 

7.52% 

3.8% 

0.42% 

0.01 

43.16 

78.53 

375.1 

44 

81 

372 

1.91% 

3.05% 

0.83% 

5 • 10-^ 

50.99 

91.63 

432.9 

52 

94 

430 

1.94% 

2.52% 

0.67% 

10"^ 

69.18 

122.05 

567.6 

70 

125 

563 

1.17% 

2.36% 

0.82% 

5 • 10-^ 

77.02 

135.15 

625.6 

78 

139 

621 

1.26% 

2.77% 

0.74% 

10-^ 

95.20 

165.58 

760.2 

96 

169 

759 

0.83% 

2.02% 

0.16% 

Table  6:  Comparing  analytically  calculated  vs.  simulated  hedging  points.  The  priority  ordering  is  fixed  to 
(1,2,3). 


of  our  techniques. 
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Abstract 

Characterization  of  real-world  systems  are  most 
often  hybrid,  with  interacting  components  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  discrete  elements.  This  paper  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  overview  of  the  advances  made  in  the  opti¬ 
mization  and  control  of  hybrid  systems  via  math¬ 
ematical  programming  techniques.  Examples  are 
drawn  from  process  engineering  applications. 

1  Introduction 

Are  process  operations  purely  continuous  or 
purely  discrete?  Very  often  the  answer  is  nei¬ 
ther!  Characterization  of  dynamic  physico¬ 
chemical  problems  has  both  continuous  and 
discrete  components  to  it,  that  they  can  be 
termed  as  hybrid  systems  in  general.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  however,  engineers  and  scientists  have 
mostly  concentrated  their  efforts  on  formulat¬ 
ing  and  solving  problems  that  are  pure  in  a 
mathematical  sense  -  they  rarely  had  discrete 
and  continuous  components  in  it  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  based  on  the  realization  that 
models  were  formulated  for  a  certain  region 
of  applicability  and  they  perform  well  when 
applied  within  that  range.  However,  their 
validity  in  the  regions  beyond  the  ones  they 
were  derived  for,  continues  to  be  a  question 
mark.  Influenced  by  such  practices,  evolution 
of  modeling  and  solution  technology  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  very  characteristic  pattern  -  operations 
are  described  by  discrete  models  each  of  which 
are  continuous  in  nature.  The  set  of  discrete 


models  are  in  fact  a  conditional  model,  an  if- 
then-else  loop  will  explicate  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  each  element  of  this  set  becomes  a 
valid  model.  This  modeling  paradigm  assumes 
that  the  conditions  for  determining  the  cor¬ 
rect  model  are  known  in  advance,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  untrue  as  the  evaluation  of  the  conditions 
may  often  be  dependent  on  the  solution  of  the 
model  itself. 

Where  does  automation  technology  stand  in 
the  wake  of  all  this?  Given  a  particular  contin¬ 
uous  model,  technology  for  optimization  and 
control  using  such  models  is  maturing  fast,  the 
key  assumption  being  that  the  operation  stays 
within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  applicability 
of  the  model.  A  big  step  forward  would  be  to 
answer  the  question:  can  one  perform  similar 
functions  using  a  conditional  model  -  a  hybrid 
system  which  has  both  discrete  and  continuous 
components  to  it? 

Significant  activity  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  hybrid  systems  community  to  address 
these  issues.  Researchers  in  mathematical  pro¬ 
gramming,  in  particular,  have  made  interest¬ 
ing  and  promising  advances  during  the  past  3-4 
years  in  the  quest  for  systematic  solution  ap¬ 
proaches  for  the  problems  in  this  class.  Contri¬ 
butions  come  from  a  broad  spectra  of  academic 
disciplines  -  including  operations  research,  ap¬ 
plied  mathematics,  computer  science,  chemical 
engineering  and  civil  engineering. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  work  in  this  area 
has  been  in  addressing  steady-state  problems, 
for  example,  design  optimization  and  determi- 
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nation  of  optimal  operating  point.  However, 
very  recently,  motivated  by  the  progress  made 
in  the  steady-state  domain,  researchers  have 
started  looking  at  dynamic  hybrid  systems  as 
well.  Mathematical  programming  approaches 
to  dynamic  hybrid  systems  is  still  far  from  be¬ 
ing  mature  -  albeit  holds  a  lot  of  promise.  This 
paper  will  briefly  review  the  work  accompished 
in  this  area  so  far,  with  some  directions  for  fu¬ 
ture  research. 

In  section  2,  we  will  describe  the  key  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  and  in  subsequent  sec¬ 
tions,  the  solution  methodologies.  Illustrations 
are  drawn  primarily  from  process  engineering. 

2  Problem  Description 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  a  hybrid  system  op¬ 
timization  problem  are  described  below[l,  20]. 
They  include: 

•  Distinct  regions  (r)  in  which  different 
models  are  enforced.  These  could  result 
in  disjunctive  formulations  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  function  and/or  in  the  constraint  set. 

•  Variables  -  differential  and  alge¬ 
braic  Time  dependent  inputs  u{t) 

and  time  invariant  parameters  p. 

•  Sets  of  equalities  (and  inequalities)  in  each 
region 

f^^'>{x,x',y,u,p,t)  =  0 
h^^\x,x',y,u,p,t)  <0  (1) 

•  Point  constraints  valid  at  specific  points 
in  time  tq.  These  could  include  the  initial 
and  end  points. 

g^''\x,x' ,y,u,p,  tq)  =  0 
P^^'Kx.x' ,y,u,p,tq)  <Q  (2) 

•  Set  of  conditions  for  the  system  to  be  in 
region  (r),  and/or  set  of  transitions  from 
r'  to  r,  Trr'. 


Having  described  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  problem,  from  a  solution  standpoint,  one 
has  to,  at  least,  address  the  following  issues: 

•  Combinatorics  -  At  any  given  time  i,  the 
system  could  be  in  any  region  k.  If  one 
where  to  look  at  the  system  at  a  finite 
number  of  time  points,  the  number  of 
states  the  system  could  possibly  be  in,  is 
a  combinatorial  function  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  available  regions. 

•  Dynamics  -  The  constraints  are  typically 
differential  and  algebraic  in  nature,  ie., 
a  Differential  Algebraic  Equation  (DAE) 
system.  The  differential  equations  could 
be  ordinary  or  partial.  One  can  also  con¬ 
jecture  cases  where  integral  constraints 
also  play  a  role. 

•  Nonlinearity  -  Constraints  (1)  and  (2) 
could,  in  general,  be  nonlinear.  Con¬ 
straints  like  the  ones  arising  in  linear  con¬ 
trol  applications  could  be  considered  as 
special  cases. 


3  Simulation  and  Modeling 

Mathematical  programming  approaches  for 
the  optimization  and  control  of  hybrid  systems 
have  benefited  heavily  from  the  understanding 
gained  from  the  study  of  modeling  and  simu¬ 
lation  for  such  systems.  Simulation  and  mod¬ 
eling  of  hybrid  systems  is  not  the  focus  of  this 
paper  -  the  reader  is  refered  to  [2,  4,  27,  39,  43] 
for  the  description  of  such  work.  Some  spe¬ 
cific  areas  within  the  realm  of  this  topic  that 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  current  re¬ 
search  activity  in  optimization  and  control  of 
hybrid  systems  include,  properties  of  DAEs 
such  as  index  [9,  22],  detection  and  location  of 
model  changes  [14,  44]  and  initialization  and 
reinitialization  after  discontinuities  of  DAEs 
[15,  30,  42]. 
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4  Optimization 

Optimization  of  hybrid  systems  pose  unique 
challenges  and  many  of  the  recent  approaches 
for  solving  this  problem  have  attempted  to 
bring  together  the  relevant  concepts  from 
many  disciplines.  In  fact,  one  could  view 
this  research  as  a  confluence  of  research  in  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  combinatorial  optimization,  differ¬ 
ential  algebraic  equations,  numerical  analysis 
and  logic. 

In  particular,  most  of  the  approaches  pro¬ 
posed  for  optimization  of  hybrid  systems 
have  a  component  incorporating  popular  ap¬ 
proaches  for  the  solution  of  dynamic  optimiza¬ 
tion  problem  of  continuous  systems.  Below,  we 
briefly  outline  these  methods. 

4.1  Dynamic  Optimization  of 
Continuous  Systems 

The  roots  of  dynamic  optimization  and  opti¬ 
mal  control  can  be  traced  to  calculus  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  early  17th  century  (Bryson  [10], 
Goldstine  [25]),  The  area  has  evolved  tremen¬ 
dously  since  then  -  a  couple  of  notable  events 
being  the  introduction  of  dynamic  program¬ 
ming  by  Bellman  [5]  and  that  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  principle  by  Pontryagin  [47],  In  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  two  classes  of  approaches  have  been 
dominant  for  the  solution  of  these  problems: 
indirect  and  direct  methods. 

The  indirect  methods  rely  on  Pontryagin ’s 
maximum  principle  [47]  and  are  based  on  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  order  necessary  conditions  for 
optimality.  An  equivalent  two-point  bound¬ 
ary  value  problem  is  derived  and  its  solution  is 
found.  Any  of  single  shooting,  multiple  shoot¬ 
ing  and  global  methods  are  used  for  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  BVP  (see  Bryson  and  Ho  [11] 
for  details).  The  indirect  method  works  well 
for  unconstrained  problems,  but  the  presence 
of  inequalities  in  the  model  poses  difficulties 
for  these  methods  (Jones  and  Finch  [34],  Ray 
150]). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  approach 
relies  on  applying  a  nonlinear  programming 
solver  to  a  finite-dimensional  model  which  is 


obtained  from  the  transformation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  infinite-dimensional  problem  through  dis¬ 
cretization.  Most  of  the  algorithms  in  this  ap¬ 
proach  can  be  grouped  into:  Control  Parame¬ 
terization  Techniques  and  Simultaneous  Meth¬ 
ods. 

Control  parametrization  techniques  [35,  41, 
46,  54]  use  a  sequential  optimization  proce¬ 
dure,  where  an  optimization  routine  is  used  to 
calculate  the  control  profiles  and  a  differential 
equation  solver  is  used  to  evaluate  the  values 
of  the  constraints  and  the  objective  function. 
The  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  op¬ 
timization  problem  is  in  the  reduced  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  problem 
and  also  makes  use  of  powerful  integrators  like 
DASSL  [45]  for  tackling  stability  issues.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  problems  that  can  be  integrated  sta¬ 
bly  in  all  possible  control  configurations,  as  it 
requires  feasible  solutions  at  all  intermediate 
trial  points. 

In  the  simultaneous  approach,  the  optimiza¬ 
tion  and  the  solution  of  the  differential  al¬ 
gebraic  equations  (DAEs)  are  considered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  NLP  problem  formulation  [13, 17, 
37,  51,  52].  Here  a  suitable  discretization  strat¬ 
egy  (e.g,  implicit  Runge-Kutta)  is  used  to  ap¬ 
proximate  both  the  state  and  control  profiles. 
This  method  has  advantages  of  dealing  with 
profile  and  path  constraints  through  bounds 
or  inequalities  which  are  a  natural  part  of  the 
NLP.  It  also  avoids  any  issues  related  to  in¬ 
feasibilities  in  the  intermediate  solutions.  The 
simultaneous  method  provides  an  efficient  way 
for  solving  highly  constrained  problems,  but  at 
the  expense  of  solving  large  NLPs  [28]. 

The  direct  methods  have  seen  significant  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  hybrid  systems  problem  as 
well. 

4.2  Dynamic  Optimization  of 
Hybrid  Systems 

Primarily,  mathematical  programming  ap¬ 
proaches  for  the  Dynamic  Optimization  of 
Hybrid  Systems  (DOHS)  have  targeted  two 
classes  of  problems  -  one,  where  the  number. 
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nature  and  sequence  of  the  different  regions 
are  known  a  priori;  and  the  other,  where  they 
are  not.  In  the  former  class,  significant  contri¬ 
butions  include  [40,  55,  56].  In  the  remainder 
of  the  section,  we  describe  some  representative 
work  from  the  latter  class. 

4.2.1  Integer  Programming  Ap¬ 
proaches 

This  class  of  solutions  is  based  on  a  popular 
concept  in  combinatorial  optimization  -  Mixed 
Integer  NonLinear  Programming  (MINLP) 
[31].  MINLP  provides  an  optimization  frame¬ 
work  that  can  accommodate  both  the  discrete 
and  continuous  features  of  the  problem.  The 
integer  (mostly  binary)  variables  capture  the 
discrete  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  variables  {x,  y)  are  represented  within 
the  nonlinear  optimization  subproblem  in  the 
MINLP  formulation.  The  binary  variables 
can  either  represent  discrete  decisions,  such  as 
choice  of  production  facility,  or  act  as  a  flag 
that  can  depict  the  current  region  of  operation, 
or  even  denote  a  switch  from  one  region  to  an¬ 
other.  In  the  overall  problem,  the  constraint 
set  appear  as  disjunctions,  ie.,  a  set  of  con¬ 
straints  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  true  (Re¬ 
fer  [3]  for  more  on  disjunctive  programming). 
The  relevant  set  of  constraints  for  each  region 
in  consideration  are  made  active,  and  the  ir¬ 
relevant  ones  inactive,  through  their  reformu¬ 
lations  using  binary  variables.  Other  than  the 
constraints,  the  objective  function  could  be  hy¬ 
brid  as  well,  for  example,  various  cost  func¬ 
tions  under  different  conditions  [53] . 

The  constraints  of  the  MINLP  formulation, 
with  the  discrete  variables  aside,  are  in  the 
form  of  DAEs.  Most  of  the  popular  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  (steady-state)  MINLPs  - 
Branch  and  Bound  [8,  32],  Generalized  Ben¬ 
ders  Decomposition  [23]  and  Outer  Approxi¬ 
mation  [18,  19]  -  involve  solution  of  Nonlin¬ 
ear  Programming  Problems  (NLP)  which  are 
obtained  by  assigning  fixed  values  to  the  dis¬ 
crete  variables.  However,  in  this  case,  we  have 
an  infinite  dimensional  dynamic  optimization 
problem  instead. 


Avraam  et  al  [1]  describes  a  framework  for 
the  modeling  and  optimization  of  hybrid  sys¬ 
tems.  Their  approach,  innovative  for  being  the 
first  published  work  of  its  kind,  is  reproduced 
below.  First,  some  definitions: 

•  Time  periods  fc  =  1, ....,  A"  the  end  of  each 
is  at  time  Tk 

•  Binary  variables  Xrk  which  takes  a  value 
of  1  if  the  system  is  in  region  r  in  period 
fc,  and  0  otherwise. 

•  Binary  variables  Lrr'kn  which  takes  a 
value  of  1  if  the  transition  condition  n  (3) 
from  r  to  r'  is  true  at  r^. 

<0  Vn  =  l,...,Ar^^'  (3) 

•  Transition  functions  (4)  associated  with 
transition  functions  (3),  which  relates  the 
values  of  variables  in  r  to  that  in  r'  at  the 
transition  time  Tk 


•  Binary  variables  Lrr>k  which  takes  a  value 
of  1  if  transition  from  r  to  r'  takes  place 
at  Tk. 

•  Leg  and  Ueq  are  lower  and  upper  bounds 
of  the  corresponding  equations. 

The  key  aspect  of  their  approach  is  the  mod¬ 
eling  formalism,  which  represents  the  DOHS 
problem  in  an  MINLP  framework.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  model  is: 
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Bounds  on  variables  (16) 

Initial,  final  and  point  conditions  (17) 

(5)  ensures  that  the  system  is  in  only  one 
region  at  any  given  period.  (6)  and  (7)  enforce 
that  the  corresponding  constraints  are  active 
if  the  system  is  in  region  r.  (8)  are  the  tran¬ 
sition  triggering  conditions  which  sets  the  cor- 
reponding  binary  variables  to  1  if  any  of  the 
conditions  are  true.  Conditions  (9~10)  enforce 
that  the  value  of  the  transition  variable  is  zero 
if  none  of  the  triggering  conditions  are  true  or 
if  the  system  is  not  is  region  r.  (11)  sets  it  to 
1,  if  the  conditions  are  met.  Conditions  (12- 
13)  modifies  the  X’s  in  the  next  time  period 
accordingly.  (14)  sets  the  initial  conditions  in 
the  next  time  period  in  the  event  of  a  transi¬ 
tion.  (15)  ensures  that  a  transition  does  not 
occur  in  the  middle  of  a  time  period. 

This  is  a  infinite  dimensional  dynamic  op¬ 
timization  problem  having  both  discrete  and 
continuous  variables.  A  complete  discretiza¬ 
tion  approach  with  collocation  on  finite  ele¬ 
ments,  originally  proposed  in  [16],  is  followed 
to  convert  the  original  infinite  dimensional  dy¬ 
namic  optimization  problem  to  a  finite  di¬ 
mensional  MINLP.  Here,  the  time  horizon  is 
divided  into  finite  elements  and  polynomial 
approximations  for  differential,  algebraic  and 
control  are  used  within  these  elements.  Equa¬ 
tions  (6,7,16)  are  enforced  at  all  the  colloca¬ 
tion  points.  Transition  conditions  (8,  14)  are 
enforced  at  the  grid  points  (between  periods). 
Continuity  conditions  on  differential  variables 
are  enforced  at  each  finite  element.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  finite  elements  in  each  period  are 
allowed  to  vary. 


If  there  are  a  common  set  of  equations  which 
are  common  to  all  the  regions,  one  could  also 
modify  (6,  7)  by  enforcing  those  constraints 
in  all  cases  and  using  the  binary  variables  to 
choose  from  the  remaining  set  of  equations. 

Approaches  in  the  same  class  have  also  been 
developed  by  the  author  at  Honeywell  [26]. 
[20,  21]  describe  the  formulation  and  solution 
of  DOHS  using  an  approach  primarily  based 
on  sensitivity  analysis.  The  study  contrasts 
with  an  earlier  work  [38],  which  discusses  the 
inferior  properties  of  gradient  based  methods 
for  DOHS. 

4.2.2  Unified  Formulations 

In  the  previous  section,  we  discussed  ap¬ 
proaches  where  individual  models  in  their  re¬ 
spective  regions  are  enforced  seperately,  as  and 
when  they  are  valid.  An  interesting  alternative 
to  this  approach  is  to  derive  a  single  consistent 
formulation  that  will  reduce  to  the  relevant  set 
of  equations  in  their  respective  regions  of  va¬ 
lidity.  Though  a  rigorous  theoretic  framework 
generalized  to  an  arbitrary  hybrid  system  is 
yet  to  appear  in  this  area,  specific  applications 
have  generated  much  interest.  For  illustrating 
the  concepts,  let  us  consider  a  class  of  problems 
-  the  most  frequent  computations  encountered 
in  process  engineering  -  calculation  of  phase 
equilibrium. 

Consider  a  simple  isothermal  flash.  A  feed 
stream  of  composition  z  enters  the  flash  col¬ 
umn  at  a  specified  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  products  are  a  vapor  phase  stream  of 
composition  y  and  flowrate  V  and/or  a  liquid 
phase  stream  of  composition  x  and  flowrate  L. 
Different  sets  of  equations  are  valid  depending 
on  the  number  of  phases  present  at  equilib¬ 
rium.  For  example,  the  equilibrium  equations 
are  generally  not  valid  in  either  of  the  single 
phase  regions.  The  relevant  set  of  equations 
are: 

Two  phase  liquid- vapor: 

F-L~V 

Fzi  -  Lxi  -  Vyi  =  0  i  l,n 

yi  -  Ki{P,  T,  x)xi  =  0  i  =  1,  n 
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YlVi-^Xi^O  (18) 

i  i 

Single  phase  liquid: 


Fzi  —  Lxi  -Vyi  =  0  ^  =  1,  n 

Hi  -  jKi{P,  T,  x)xi  =0  i  =  l,n 
=  0 

i  i 

7  —  1  =r  S_  -  S_l_ 

s^L  —  0 
5_y  =  0 


F  =  L 

Zi  =  Xi  i  =  l^n  (19) 

Single  phase  vapor: 

F  =  V 

Zi  =  yi  i  =  l,n  (20) 

The  subscript  i  denotes  the  components  in 
the  stream  and  Ks  are  the  equilibrium  con¬ 
stants.  This  is  a  hybrid  system,  where  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  equations  are  valid  under  different 
conditions.  However,  one  of  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  phase  equilibrium  calcu¬ 
lations,  is  that  the  number  of  phases  is  not 
known  a  priori.  As  an  alternative  to  solving 
this  problem  using  multiple  models  (18),  (19) 
and  (20)  in  a  sequential  if-then-else  fashion, 
single  consistent  formulation  mechanisms  have 
been  proposed  where  the  relevant  set  of  equa¬ 
tions  fall  into  place  automatically.  An  opti¬ 
mization  formulation  (21),  based  on  relaxation 
of  the  equilibrium  expression  is  derived  in  [27] 
and  a  complementarity  formulation  (22)  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  [29].  Alternately,  [12]  suggests  formu¬ 
lation  based  on  pressure  perturbation. 

Min  6 

s.t  F-L-~V  =  0 

Fzi  —  Lxi  —  Vyi  =  0  i  =  l,n 
yi  -  jKi{P,T,x)xi  =0  2  =  l,n 

=  0 

i  i 

(5>7-1 
(5  >  1  —  7 
6>0 

0  <  <  1 

0<L,V<F  (21) 


s+,s_  >0 

0  <  Xi,yi  <  1 

0<L,V<F  (22) 

(21)  and  (22)  can  be  applied  to  the  two- 
phase  as  well  as  the  single-phase  cases.  Both 
formulations  have  their  roots  in  principles  of 
thermodynamics,  specifically,  optimality  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  minimization  of  Gibbs  free  en¬ 
ergy.  Intuitively,  the  formulations  are  simple. 
In  (22),  the  equilibrium  expression  is  relaxed 
through  the  introduction  of  7.  7  takes  a  value 
different  from  1  in  the  single  phase  regions, 
which  forces  either  s_  or  to  be  positive. 
It  can  be  shown  that  will  be  positive  in 
the  single  phase  liquid  region.  Accordingly, 
the  complementarity  condition  s-V  =  0  en¬ 
sures  that  y  =  0.  Similar  arguments  hold  for 
the  single  phase  vapor  region.  Formulations 
such  as  (21)  and  (22),  where  the  relevant  set 
of  equations  automatically  fall  into  place  for 
either  single  phase  or  two  phase  solutions,  is 
helpful  in  dealing  with  phase  transitions  with¬ 
out  additional  procedures,  in  the  larger  con¬ 
text  of  equation  based  process  and  plant  sim¬ 
ulation  and  optimization.  Note  that  addition 
of  just  three  variables  7,  s_,  S-\.  gives  it  the  ad¬ 
ditional  capability  of  dealing  with  operation  in 
the  single  phase  regions.  Similar  formulations 
have  been  posed  for  multiphase  systems  also 
[29]. 

The  author  and  co-workers  used  the  above 
formulations  to  model  a  (maximum  of)  two- 
phase  distillation  column  in  steady-state  as 
well  as  dynamic  operating  conditions  [26,  29]. 
For  a  distillation  column  with  N  trays,  the 
number  of  phase  combinations  computation¬ 
ally  possible  is  3^,  even  though  a  large  fraction 
of  them  are  physically  infeasible.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  at  as  many  models  as  well,  if  we  were  to 
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model  each  tray  in  the  column  using  (18),  (19) 
and  (20).  On  the  other  hand,  computations 
for  optimal  start-up  and  shut-down  operations 
of  these  columns  need  to  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  single  phases  on  trays,  models  for 
which  are  different  from  that  of  two  phases,  as 
described  earlier.  A  single  consistent  formula¬ 
tion  such  as  (21)  and  (22),  eliminates  the  need 
to  use  an  intractable  number  of  models,  thus 
making  computations  easier,  faster  and  prac¬ 
tical. 


5  Control 

Research  in  control  has  not  been  lagging  be¬ 
hind  either,  in  addressing  problems  that  are 
hybrid  in  nature.  In  fact,  control  applications 
can  benefit  immensely  from  advances  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  hybrid  systems.  Historically,  control 
applications  in  manufacturing  processes  have 
relied  on  linear  models  derived  from  step  and 
impulse  responses,  even  though  the  underlying 
behavior  are  fundamentally  nonlinear.  Such 
models  have  limited  range  of  validity  for  rea¬ 
sons  outlined  before.  The  ability  to  handle 
many  such  models,  each  of  which  is  valid  in 
their  respective  regions,  will  lead  to  undoubt¬ 
edly  lead  to  better  control. 

At  the  heart  of  any  optimal  control  based 
application  is  an  optimization  problem,  and 
hence,  optimal  control  of  hybrid  systems  di¬ 
rectly  benefit  from  the  advancements  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  4.  Of  particular  interest 
are  Model  Predictive  Control  (MPC)  schemes, 
the  most  widely  used  implementation  of  multi- 
variable  optimal  control  in  process  industries. 
However,  it  is  the  particular  properties  and 
structure  of  these  problems  that  make  it  ap¬ 
pealing  to  develop  specialized  algorithms  for 
their  solution.  Research  is  well  under  way  in 
this  direction  as  well. 

[7]  describes  a  methodology  for  the  control  of 
systems  described  by  linear  dynamic  equations 
subject  to  linear  inequalities  involving  real  and 
integer  variables.  The  control  problem  is  posed 
and  solved  as  a  Mixed  Integer  Quadratic  Pro¬ 
gramming  (MIQP)  [36]  problem.  The  frame¬ 


work  proposed  in  the  paper,  Mixed  Logic  Dy- 
namical(MLD)  systems,  is  used  for  modeling 
and  controlling  systems  described  by  interde¬ 
pendent  physical  laws,  logic  rules  and  operat¬ 
ing  constraints.  The  use  of  logic  is  a  crucial 
one  -  it  has  been  shown  before  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  space  provided  by  combinatorial  systems 
could  be  huge  and  the  introduction  of  logical 
constraints,  from  problem  structure  and  prac¬ 
tical  process  knowledge,  could  vastly  simplify 
the  solution  process  [33,  48,  49].  Further,  [6] 
proposes  an  MIQP  based  solution  strategy  for 
MPC  problems. 

The  team  at  Honeywell  [24]  have  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  hybrid  MPC  schemes  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  systems  described  by  both  discrete  and 
continuous  components,  in  the  presence  of  un¬ 
certainty. 

6  Conclusions 

A  significant  surge  in  interest  has  been  seen  in 
the  research  and  development  activities  for  en¬ 
abling  better  computations  of  hybrid  systems, 
in  the  past  3-4  years.  This  trend  has  been  mo¬ 
tivated  by  many  factors  -  the  theoretical  and 
practical  challenges  posed  by  the  hybrid  sys¬ 
tems,  the  relative  maturity  of  uni-modal  imple¬ 
mentations  and  the  increased  realization  that 
the  fundametally  hybrid  nature  of  real-world 
systems  should  be  addressed.  This  paper  pro¬ 
vides  an  overview  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
development  of  approaches  based  on  mathe¬ 
matical  programming  for  the  control  and  op¬ 
timization  of  hybrid  systems.  The  advance¬ 
ments  so  far  have  been  encouraging  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  poised  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
future.  Future  work  is  likely  to  focus  on  better 
modeling  paradigms  and  computationally  effi¬ 
cient  solution  algorithms  with  a  rigorous  the¬ 
oretical  basis.  The  confluence  of  all  this  will, 
hopefully,  result  in  a  unified  theorem  of  hybrid 
systems. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  investigate  the  use  of  rollout 
algorithms  for  adaptive  multi-platform  scheduling  in  a 
risky  environment.  The  underlying  decision  problem  is 
motivated  by  several  Air  Force  applications:  data 
collection,  sensor  management,  and  air  operations 
planning.  These  problems  may  be  solved  optimally 
with  stochastic  dynamic  programming  (SDP),  but  have 
overwhelming  computational  requirements.  Rollout 
algorithms  reduce  computational  requirements  by  using 
on-line  learning  and  simulation  to  approximate  SDP 
with  a  base  heuristic.  While  they  do  not  aspire  to 
optimal  performance,  rollout  algorithms  typically  result 
in  a  consistent  and  substantial  improvement  over  the 
underlying  heuristics.  A  multi-platform  planning  and 
scheduling  problem  is  used  to  demonstrate  rollout 
performance. 

1  Introduction 

The  planning  and  execution  of  multiple  missions  in 
the  presence  of  risk  is  a  problem  which  arises  in  many 
important  military  contexts.  In  data  collection 
applications,  multiple  UAV  platforms  may  be  tasked  to 
interrogate  different  areas,  with  the  risk  of  platform 
destruction  as  each  platform  pursues  its  collection 
mission.  In  attack  air  operations,  multiple  platforms 
follow  risky  trajectories  to  attack  enemy  targets.  For 
both  applications,  sensors  and  communication 
equipment  can  provide  up-to-date  information 
concerning  individual  mission  and  platform  status,  and 
thus  provide  notification  of  platform  losses.  This 
creates  opportunities  for  retasking  surviving  platforms 
in  order  to  best  achieve  mission  objectives. 

In  mathematical  terms,  the  above  class  of  problems 
can  be  viewed  as  a  sequential  decision  problem,  where 
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each  decision  is  based  on  the  observation  of  certain 
discrete  events.  These  decisions  affect  the  evolution  of 
a  system  state  (mission),  which  is  also  influenced  by 
random  discrete  events  (e.g.  platform  destruction). 
The  goal  is  to  select  the  current  decisions  as  a  function 
of  the  current  system  state,  in  a  manner  that  optimizes 
mission  performance. 

The  above  class  of  problems  can  be  formulated  as 
Markov  decision  problems  [3], [5].  The  principal 
approach  for  solving  such  problems  is  dynamic 
programming  (DP),  which  selects  feedback  rules  to 
determine  optimal  controls  for  each  possible  state. 
These  optimal  controls  are  determined  by  evaluating  at 
each  stage  the  immediate  expected  cost  of  the  current 
decision,  plus  the  future  optimal  cost-to-go  over  future 
decisions.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  computation 
of  the  optimal  cost-to-go  for  each  future  state  is 
computationally  intractable  for  all  but  the  simplest  of 
problems,  making  direct  application  of  DP  an 
impossible  task  for  multi-platform  control. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research 
on  approximate  DP  methods  based  on  computing 
suitable  approximations  to  the  optimal  cost-to-go. 
These  methods  are  collectively  known  as  neuro¬ 
dynamic  programming  (NDP)  [1].  In  NDP,  the  optimal 
cost-to-go  is  approximated  by  a  parametric  function; 
critical  issues  for  NDP  include  the  selection  of  the 
parametric  class  of  approximating  functions,  and 
selection  of  the  approximating  parameters. 

In  this  paper,  we  apply  a  particular  class  of  NDP 
algorithms,  known  as  rollout  algorithms  [2],  to  risky 
multi-platform  planning  and  scheduling  problems. 
Rollout  algorithms  are  a  form  of  NDP  which  exploits 
knowledge  of  suboptimal  heuristic  decision  rules  to 
obtain  approximations  to  the  optimal  cost-to-go  for  use 
in  NDP.  We  develop  different  rollout  algorithms  for 
risky  multi-platform  scheduling,  and  illustrate  the 
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relative  performance  of  the  rollout  algorithms  and  the 
original  suboptimal  decision  rules  in  the  context  of  a 
specific  example.  The  results  illustrate  that  significant 
performance  improvements  can  be  obtained  using 
rollout  algorithms,  with  a  modest  increase  in 
computation  complexity. 

2  Illustrative  Overview 

To  illustrate  the  types  of  problems  of  interest  and 
results  developed  in  this  paper,  consider  the  data 
collection  problem  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  There  are 
several  data  collection  assets,  which  may  travel  to 
examine  targets.  There  is  a  value  associated  with 
collecting  the  information  on  each  target.  Platforms 
also  run  the  risk  of  destruction  while  performing 
collection  on  a  asset,  due  to  the  presence  of  local 
defenses. 


Figure  1  illustration  of  Data  Collection 
Problem 


Ideally,  each  data  collection  asset  will  be  provided  a 
schedule  of  targets  for  information  collection,  which  is 
coordinated  among  assets  to  ensure  maximal  value 
collected.  However,  due  to  the  risk  inherent  in  the 
collection  process,  platforms  can  be  destroyed,  and  thus 
the  original  schedules  should  be  adapted  whenever  a 
destruction  event  occurs  in  order  to  recover  the  most 
collection  value.  If  these  abrupt  events  are  not 
anticipated  in  the  original  schedules,  the  possible 
modifications  to  the  schedules  may  be  so  constrained 
that  highly  sub-optimal  performance  results. 

The  basic  theory  of  dynamic  programming  provides 
a  framework  for  developing  schedules  which  anticipate 
the  future  occurrence  of  contingencies  such  as  platform 
destruction,  and  hedge  the  selected  schedules  in 
anticipation  of  needed  retasking.  Thus,  the  resulting 
schedules  can  be  adapted  to  contingencies  with  minimal 
performance  degradation,  resulting  in  robust,  stable 
control. 

The  computational  requirements  of  DP  depend  on 
the  number  of  future  states  required  to  describe  the 
system.  To  illustrate  the  number  of  states  required, 
assumethatthereareA^  targets.  A/ collection  assets,  and 
that  we  simplify  physical  position  descriptions  to 
describe  only  the  N  positions  of  the  targets.  Then,  the 
number  of  possible  combinations  of  positions  is  A/, 


and  the  number  of  possible  uncollected  target  sets  at  a 
given  time  is  2'\  resulting  in  numbers  of  states  (2A^'\ 
For  modest  numbers  of  assets  and  targets,  the  number 
of  states  far  exceeds  our  capability  for  computing  and/or 
storing  the  resulting  optimal  decision  rules. 

Using  NDP  principles  such  as  rollout  strategies 
greatly  reduces  the  resulting  computational  complexity. 
DP  considers  all  of  the  possible  states  and  computes  a 
tentative  decision  for  each  possible  state,  whereas  NDP 
only  computes  decisions  for  states  that  actually  occur  in 
the  scenario.  Thus,  the  number  of  states  considered  by 
NDP  considered  is  much  smaller,  but  can  only  be 
determined  in  real-time.  In  the  rollout  methodology, 
once  the  scenario  reaches  a  given  state  where  a 
contingency  has  been  observed,  new  plan  options  are 
evaluated  in  real-time  to  select  the  future  actions.  The 
result  is  a  practical  algorithm  for  feedback  control  in 
complex  multi-platform  planning  and  scheduling 

applications.  The  fundamental  questions  about  this 
approach  are  how  good  is  the  performance  achieved,  and 
how  much  real  time  computation  is  required.  These 
questions  are  explored  in  greater  detail  in  the 
subsequent  sections. 

3  Rollout  Algorithms 

Consider  a  discrete-time  version  of  a  dynamic 
decision  problem, 

^k+\  ^  k'*^k  ) 

where  is  the  state,  is  the  control  to  be  selected 
from  a  finite  set  /(xj  ,  and  is  a  random 
disturbance.  Denote  the  single-stage  cost  of  control 

from  state  and  disturbance  ^ 

A  control  policy  /r  ={Uq, //,,••  maps,  for  each 
stage  k,  a  state  x  to  a  control  value  ^(x)L  lJ{x)  .  In  the 

A-stage  horizon  problems  considered  herein,  k  takes 
values  ’  ’  ’ '  ‘  ,  and  there  is  also  terminal  cost 

;(x;^, )  that  depends  on  the  terminal  state  .  The 

cost-to-go  of  policy  starting  from  a  state  x;  at  time 

k  can  be  computed  using  the  following  DP  recursion 

'  '  k\x)^  )±j  ■ 

(1) 

for  all  k  and  with  the  initial  condition 
y  a'(x)=G(x) 

The  rollout  policy  based  on  is  denoted  by 
,  and  is  defined  by  the  operation 

7?,  (x)=  arg  min  (f(x,u,(o) 

,iH.)  ^2) 

for  all  X  and  k.  Thus  the  rollout  policy  selects  decisions 
by  balancing  the  current  cost  with  future  costs-to-go. 
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where  the  optimal  costs-to-go  are  approximated  by  the 
performance  of  the  base  policy  r  . 

A  straightforward  approach  for  computing  the 
rollout  control  at  a  given  state  x  and  time  k  is  to  use 
Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  the  base  policy.  To 
implement  this  approach,  we  consider  all  possible 
controls  (/^)  and  generate  a  “large”  number  of 

simulation  trajectories  of  the  system  starting  from  x, 
using  w  as  the  first  control,  and  using  the  policy 
thereafter.  Thus  the  simulated  trajectory  has  the  form 
^,>1  =  /(^,  ’M,  (x,  )o),  )  / = A  + 1,  •  •  •  AT  - 1 
where  the  first  generated  state  is 

x,^,=/^,u,(0,) 

The  costs  corresponding  to  these  trajectories  are 
averaged  to  obtain  the  g-factor 

Q(x,u)=  £'^(x,w,t»)+y"*+i(/(x,M,(w))| 

In  reality,  only  an  approximation  Q^x,  «)  is 

obtained  because  of  the  associated  simulation  error.  The 
approximation  becomes  increasingly  accurate  as  the 
number  of  simulation  trajectories  increases.  Once  the 
approximate  g-factor  corresponding  to  each 

control  is  computed,  we  obtain  the 

approximate  rollout  control  Pf^{x)  by  the  minimization 

jU,(x)=argmin4(c,«; 


4  Example:  Data  Collection  Problem 

The  graph  in  Figure  2  corresponds  to  an  example 
data  collection  problem.  Each  node  represents  a 
geographical  area  of  interest  with  a  one-time  value  (i.e., 
data  may  only  be  collected  once  from  each  location). 
The  arcs  represent  connectivity  among  the  geographical 
regions  and  may  be  successfully  traversed  with  a  known 
probability.  Platforms  traverse  the  graph  and  collect 
data  (value)  at  each  node,  or  else  they  are  destroyed 
while  traversing  specific  arcs.  If  a  platform  is  destroyed 
on  an  arc,  the  value  of  the  destination  node  is  not 
collected,  which  can  result  in  retasking  other  platfonns. 


Figure  2  Graph  Representation  of  the 
Data  Collection  Problem 

The  objective  is  to  control  the  platforms  in  order  to 
maximize  the  expected  total  value  collected  after  N 
stages  (yy  srio  will  be  used)  *  platform  begins  at  a 

base  node  (in  this  case,  node  0  for  all  platforms)  and 
may  traverse  one  arc  during  each  stage.  If  a  platform 
does  not  return  to  its  base  node  within  N  stages,  there 
is  a  penalty  associated  corresponding  to  platform  loss. 

4.1  The  Base  Policy:  Greedy 

As  a  base  policy  for  rollout,  we  use  the  greedy 
policy  ;r  ={uQ,jUj,“-,  which  is  defined  by  the 

operation 

i,(x)=  arginax£-{g(>c,«,ft>)} 

for  all  X  and  L  The  control  w  is  a  vector  of  locations 
corresponding  to  the  next  destination  of  each  platform. 
Similarly,  each  element  of 

corresponds  to  a  specific  platform. 

To  reduce  the  computational  overhead,  we  consider 
the  platforms  sequentially.  The  control  for  the  first 
platform,  iJ^^(x)y  is  selected  independent  of  the  other 
platforms’  controls  as: 

where  7®  (x)  are  feasible  controls  for  platform  0.  The 
control,  for  subsequent  platforms  is  conditioned 
on  all  the  previously  selected  controls 
/iI{x),pI{x),'-,pI'’\x)  and  defined  by  the  operation 

„max^^{g(x,M,G))|Ai®(4-,/if '(x)} 
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This  allows  the  greedy  policy  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  platforms  at  specific  nodes  based  on  previously 
selected  controls. 

The  greedy  policy  also  forces  platforms  to  return 
within  N  stages  by  constraining  the  set  (v)  of 

feasible  controls  to  those  for  which  a  return  within  N 
stages  is  possible 

The  performance  of  the  greedy  policy  corresponds  to 
the  cost-to-go  from  the  initial  state  x^- 

J’’o{xo)=E  G(x,v)+  ),<«,)? 

,=0  ? 

where  the  expectation  is  taken  over  simulation 
trajectories  of  the  form 

i=0,-  -,N-\ 

The  performance  of  the  greedy  policy  provides  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  rollout  policy. 

4.2  Rollout  Algorithm 

The  rollout  policy  is  computed  using  the  greedy 
policy  as  its  base  policy,  as  indicated  in  equations  (1- 
2).  The  performance  of  the  rollout  policy  is  evaluated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  greedy  policy,  by  using  the 
cost-to-go  from  the  initial  state  ^  • 

J^o(xo)=E  G(x,v)+ 

.=0  ? 

with  the  simulation  trajectories 

To  reduce  the  relative  variance  of  performance 
values,  we  use  the  same  simulation  trajectories  in  the 
evaluations  of  all  policies. 

One  drawback  of  this  approach  is  that  many  on-line 
Monte  Carlo  simulations  may  be  required  to  compute 
the  rollout  decision  at  a  state.  As  an  alternative,  we  can 
use  approximations  trained  with  off-line  simulations,  as 
discussed  in  the  next  subsection. 

4.3  Rollouts  and  Neural  Approximations 

To  reduce  the  on-line  computational  overhead  of  the 
rollout  policies,  we  propose  to  train  off-line  a 
parametric  approximation  of  the  greedy  policy 
performance  based  on  features  which  characterize  the 
current  state.  In  particular,  the  features  that  we  use 
correspond  to  the  values  achieved  by  the  greedy  policy 
under  a  small  number  of  certainty-equivalence 
scenarios,  which  capture  the  graphical  dependence  of  the 
scheduling  problem.  This  approach  was  initially 
proposed  in  [2]. 

To  compute  a  feature  at  a  given  state  ^  at  time  k, 

we  fix  the  remaining  disturbances  at  some  nominal 
values  j  ,  and  generate  a  state  and 


control  trajectory  of  the  system  using  the  base  policy 
starting  from  and  time  k.  The  corresponding  cost  is 

denoted  by  ,  and  is  a  feature  which  is  used  to 

estimate  the  true  cost  )  .  We  use  a  small  number 

of  disturbance  trajectories  corresponding  to  different 
scenarios.  The  feature  values  computed  for  each  of  these 
scenarios  are  combined  parametrically  to  approximate 
the  cost  of  the  base  policy  using  the  functional  form: 

_  A/  ^ 

•/*(•«*,/■)= '-0+ 

nt=\ 

where  »•  =  a  vector  of  parameters  to  be 

determined,  and  corresponding  to 

the  scenario.  The  parameters  r  are  determined  by  an 
off-line  training  process  using  simulations  of  the  base 
policy.  Equation  (3)  can  then  be  used  on-line, 
computing  the  costs  C^^(x^),  to  evaluate  the  base 

policy  cost  from  state  x^  at  time  k. 


5  Experimental  Results 


A  series  of  experiments  were  performed  on  the 
example  problem  presented  in  section  4.1,  evaluating 
the  performance  of  the  base  greedy  policy  and  different 
variations  of  rollout  algorithms. 

The  greedy  heuristic  used  for  the  baseline  policy  is 
based  on  an  objective  function  with  two  terms,  one 
associated  with  the  achievable  value  of  data  collected 
and  the  other  associated  with  the  potential  loss  of  the 
vehicle.  These  values  depend  on  probability  ratios 
associated  with  risk.  The  objective  function  for  vehicle 
k  at  state  x .  is  given  by 


gk\iinX,.(0)=  /_  \A7,UJ-  V 

N  ^  IJ  )  ^  IJ 


where  ,  the  achievable  value  of  option  j  given 

I  V  I 

the  current  state,  ^  is  the  value  of  vehicle  k,  and  is 
the  transition  probability  associated  with  option  j  ('j 

characterizes  the  disturbance  ).  This  objective 
function  is  a  risk  neutral  strategy  that  computes  the 
marginal  difference  between  the  largest  acceptable  loss 
and  the  smallest  acceptable  gain  associated  with  option 
/ 

The  greedy  heuristic  is  evaluated  by  determining  the 
cost-to-go  from  the  initial  state  ^ . 

JU{x^)=E  G{x^a)+  g(r,,jU,(x,  ),<»,)> 

/=0  ? 

where  the  expectation  is  approximated  with  100  Monte 
Carlo  simulation  trajectories  of  the  form 

/  =  0,  •,9 
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Rollout  Performant 


The  evaluation  of  the  greedy  heuristic  resulted  in  an 
estimated  value  of  569.3  (the  standard  deviation  of  the 
estimate  is  12.2).  As  a  benchmark,  the  total  value 
achievable  is  714,  arising  from: 


Total  Collectible  Value 

610 

Total  Vehicle  Value 

104 

We  conducted  three  types  of  experiments,  exploring 
different  rollout  options.  The  first  set  of  experiments 
used  different  number  of  Monte  Carlo  runs  in  the 
rollout  algorithm  to  evaluate  the  relative  performance  of 
the  different  controls  for  each  state  considered.  Tested 
conditions  ranged  from  5  to  40  Monte  Carlo 
experiments  per  decision. 

The  second  set  of  experiments  evaluated  alternatives 
in  the  planning  horizon  considered  in  the  rollout 
problem.  It  has  been  conjectured  [2]  that  the 
performance  of  rollout  strategies  degrades  after 
increasing  the  planning  horizon  beyond  a  threshold,  due 
to  the  approximation  of  the  optimal  future  policy  by  a 
base  policy.  This  approximation  becomes  less  accurate 
with  increasing  planning  horizon.  To  test  this,  we 
conducted  experiments  where  we  varied  the  horizon 
used  by  the  rollout  policy  to  evaluate  the  base  policy. 

The  final  set  of  experiments  compares  the 
performance  of  the  Monte  Carlo  rollout  algorithms  with 
the  performance  of  the  algorithms  based  on  parametric 
function  approximations  using  certainty  equivalence 
features. 

5.1  Variations  in  Monte  Carlo  Runs 

In  these  experiments,  the  number  of  Monte  Carlo 
runs  used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  base  policy 
in  the  rollout  algorithm  varies  from  5,  10,  20,  30,  and 
40  Monte  Carlo  runs.  For  each  of  these  experiments, 
evaluation  of  the  rollout  policy  performance  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  identically  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  greedy  policy  performance  described  previously. 
That  is,  100  independent  Monte  Carlo  simulation 
trajectories  are  used,  of  the  form 

-V,.,  =  /(v, ,  pXx,  )  ft), )  /  =  0,-  •  -9 
where /r(x^)  is  the  rollout  control  policy  defined  by 
the  operation 

jr  (x)=  argmax£^(T,2/,<y)+J'';4^  (f(x,u,co)) 

and  this  last  expectation  is  also  approximated  with 
either  5,  10,  20,  30,  and  40  Monte  Carlo  simulations. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.  As  the  results  indicate,  the  performance  achieved  by 
the  rollout  strategies  using  20  or  more  Monte  Carlo 
simulations  range  on  average  from  600  to  610,  a  range 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  greedy  policy  performance 
average  of  569.3.  The  results  suggest  that  a  modest 
number  of  simulations  are  required  to  select  good 
controls  in  this  example. 


Figure  3  Rollout  Performance 


5.2  Variations  in  Planning  Horizon 

The  rollout  algorithm  performs  a  single  policy 
improvement  step  on  the  greedy  heuristic.  This  allows 
the  rollout  trajectory  to  deviate  significantly  from  the 
greedy  trajectory,  especially  over  long  horizons.  In  this 
case,  the  cost-to-go  estimate  derived  from  greedy 
trajectories  may  not  reflect  the  actual  cost-to-go  of  the 
rollout  algorithm.  One  way  of  avoiding  this  problem  is 
to  evaluate  the  future  cost-to-go  of  the  base  policy  over 
a  limited  horizon.  Figure  4  shows  the  performance  of 
this  rollout  algorithm  with  various  horizons,  where  20 
Monte  Carlo  experiments  are  used  to  evaluate  each 
policy. 

Rollout  Performant 


2-step  3-step  4-slep  5-aep  6-aep  7-aep  8-Step  S-Sep  10-step 
Horizt 


Figure  4  Performance  as  a  Function  of 
Horizon 

The  results  in  Figure  4  do  not  support  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  maximum  planning  horizon 
beyond  which  the  rollout  performance  degrades. 
However,  the  results  need  closer  examination  to 
understand  whether  the  use  of  a  different  base  heuristic 
would  exhibit  similar  behavior. 
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5.3  Off-Line  Training  vs  Monte  Carlo 

In  these  experiments,  we  compare  the  performance  of 
rollout  algorithms  based  on  the  parametric 
approximations  of  Section  4.3  with  the  Monte  Carlo 
rollout  algorithms  of  Section  4.2.  The  parametric 
approximations  were  based  on  certainty  equivalent 
features,  which  corresponded  to  selecting  specific 
threshold  values  and  declaring  all  arcs  with 
probabilities  of  survival  greater  than  the  threshold  to  be 
safe,  and  all  arcs  with  probabilities  of  survival  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  threshold  to  have  a  certainty  of 
destroying  any  vehicles  on  those  arcs.  The  resulting 
graph  is  a  deterministic  graph,  which  leads  to  fast 
evaluation  of  the  base  policy.  The  performance 
obtained  for  different  values  of  thresholds  provided  the 
base  features  for  the  parametric  approximation. 

Several  rollout  algorithms  were  evaluated:  First,  we 
used  algorithms  based  on  single  features,  with  trivial 
parametric  approximation.  Second,  we  used  algorithms 
using  weighted  combinations  of  features,  with  weights 
trained  off-line  using  training  data.  Finally,  we  used 
optimized  weights,  searching  in  the  space  of  possible 
weights  for  optimal  performance;  this  is  not  a  practical 
algorithm,  but  provides  a  baseline  for  the  achievable 
performance  from  training  algorithms. 

The  experimental  results  are  summarized  in  Figure 
5.  These  experiments  used  only  two  features  in  the 
parametric  interpolation,  corresponding  to  two  different 
values  of  thresholds.  In  Figure  5,  four  pairs  of  features 
are  considered  along  the  x-axis.  For  each  pair  of 
features,  the  rollout  performance  is  evaluated  with 
optimal  weights,  and  with  trained  weight.  Rollout 
performance  is  also  evaluated  for  each  of  the  features 
used  in  isolation. 

In  Figure  5,  the  upper  dashed  line  represents  the  best 
performance  achieved  using  the  Monte  Carlo  rollout 
approach,  and  the  lower  dashed  line  represents  the 
performance  of  the  greedy  heuristic.  The  dotted  line 
indicates  the  performance  using  two  statistically 
determined  features  combined  with  equal  weights. 

The  results  of  Figure  5  are  surprising,  in  that  the 
algorithms  based  on  off-line  training  seldom  approach 
the  performance  achieved  by  the  optimal  weighted 
combination.  Figure  5  shows  that  the  rollout 
algorithm  based  on  features  with  trained  weights  was 
not  able  to  offer  a  consistent  and  significant 
improvement  over  the  greedy  heuristic.  In  some  cases 
the  combination  of  features  with  trained  weights  were 
not  able  to  perform  as  well  as  the  features  individually. 


Certainty  Equivolei 


Figure  5  Rollout  Performance  with 
Feature  Pairs 

Figure  5  shows  that  the  optimally  selected  weights 
using  the  features  0.6  and  0.9  achieved  an  overall 
performance  close  to  that  of  the  Monte  Carlo  approach. 
However,  when  other  pairs  of  features  were  used,  the 
performance  was  significantly  worse.  An  alternative  to 
training  or  optimization  is  to  select  the  parameters 
analytically.  The  dotted  line  in  Figure  5  shows  the 
performance  of  a  combination  of  features  that  were 
selected  with  equal  weights  to  “match”  the  statistical 
distribution  (mean  and  variance)  of  risk  within  the 
problem.  This  approach  provides  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  greedy  heuristic  without  the 
computational  cost  of  training  or  optimization.  This 
approach  appears  worthy  of  further  investigation  due  to 
its  simplicity. 

In  sum,  rollout  algorithms  using  parametric 
approximations  did  not  perform  as  well  as  rollout 
algorithms  using  Monte  Carlo  simulations. 

6  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  have  considered  the  use  of  rollout 
algorithms  for  adaptive  multi-platform  scheduling  in  a 
risky  environment.  We  explored  different  variations  of 
rollout  algorithms,  using  combinations  of  on-line 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  and  parametric 
approximations.  Our  experimental  results  show  that 
rollout  algorithms  using  on-line  simulation  perform 
significantly  better  than  the  reference  base  heuristic 
policies,  using  only  a  modest  number  of  Monte  Carlo 
trajectories. 

In  our  experiments,  we  found  that  rollout  algorithms 
based  on  parametric  approximations  to  the  cost-to-go 
failed  to  achieve  the  level  of  performance  of  similar 
rollout  algorithms  using  on-line  Monte  Carlo 
simulations.  The  parametric  approximations  suffered 
from  two  limitations:  First,  the  training  techniques 
often  failed  to  identify  the  best  weight  combinations. 
Second,  the  parametric  approximations  were  unable  to 
generalize  accurately  across  the  broad  class  of  states 
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which  occurred  in  the  problem.  Our  experiments  were 
limited  to  simple  classes  of  parametric  approximations 
using  the  concept  of  certainty  equivalence  scenarios. 
Exploration  of  alternative  approximations  using 
different  features  is  an  area  for  future  investigations. 

The  main  limitation  of  the  Monte  Carlo  rollout 
algorithms  is  the  amount  of  on-line  computation 
required  to  evaluate  the  different  options  at  each  state. 
We  are  currently  investigating  techniques  based  on 
discrete-event  systems  and  perturbation  analysis  [4]  to 
reduce  the  number  of  simulations  required  to  evaluate 
multiple  alternatives. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  a  model-based  approach  to  cross¬ 
layer  control  of  enterprise  systems.  In  particular,  it  fo¬ 
cuses  on  vertical  integration  b^ween  the  physical  layer 
and  the  discrete-event  layer  in  hybrid  dynamical  sys¬ 
tems.  A  general  modeling  paradigm  for  optimal  con¬ 
trol  is  discussed.  Its  analysis,  based  on  the  special 
structure  of  hybrid  dynamical  systems,  leacb  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  low-complexity  algorithms  for  computing 
optimal  controls. 

Key  words.  Enterprise  control,  hybrid  systems,  opti¬ 
mal  control. 


1  Introdluction 

Enterprise  systems  are  hierarchical  dynamical  systems 
with  a  vertical  command  structmre  across  layers  and 
distributed  subsystems  within  layers.  Such  systems 
typically  have  three  layers:  physical  layer,  discrete- 
event  layer  and  strategic  layer.  At  the  physical  layer 
there  are  dynamical  systems  whose  states  represent 
n^chanical,  chemical,  or  other  physical  characteris¬ 
tics.  These  dynamics  are  time  driven  and  are  described 
by  differential  equations  or  difference  equations.  The 
discrete-event  layer  is  concerned  with  synchronization 
and  co-ordination  of  various  tasks  and  activities  per¬ 
formed  by  the  physical-layer  subsystems.  Its  dynamics 
are  event  driven,  and  its  state  includes  temporal  pa¬ 
rameters  such  as  tasks’  starting  times  and  durations. 
The  dynamic  evolution  of  this  state  often  is  describedi 
by  timed  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  Systems  (DEDS) 
like  Petri  nets,  state  automata,  max-plus  algebras,  or 
queueing  networks.  The  strategic  lajrer  concerns  global 
issues  and  long-term  stratepc  decisions. 

The  enterprise-system  paradigm  includes  common  sys¬ 
tems  in  various  technological  areas,  like  manufacturing 
and  C^/,  and  although  this  talk  will  focus  on  manufac¬ 
turing  applications,  the  greater  generality  of  its  scope 
will  become  evident.  In  a  manufactming  enterprise  the 
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physical  layer  concerns  physical  and  material  changes 
associated  with  production.  The  discrete-event  layer 
considers  logistical  issues  associated  with  the  movement 
and  storage  of  parts  and  products,  while  the  strategic 
layer  is  concerned  with  global  financial,  political,  soci¬ 
etal  and  other  long-term  issues. 

Enterprise  systems  can  be  of  a  very  large  scale,  and 
their  dynamics,  associated  with  the  above  three  layers, 
are  of  difierent  time  scales.  It  is  a  major  challenge  to 
characterize  the  interaction  among  the  three  layers  in 
ways  that  enable  the  development  of  unified,  compre¬ 
hensive  tools  for  design,  planning  and  control.  Most  of 
the  existing  tools  consider  the  dynamics  at  each  layer 
separately,  without  explicitly  including  inter-layer  in¬ 
formation  flow  in  the  dynamic  model.  What  is  needed 
is  a  general  paradgm  that  clearly  ctefines  the  interfaces 
between  the  layers,  and  thus  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
developing  integrated  control  architectures. 

This  paper  addresses  the  question  of  integration  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  layer  and  the  discrete-event  layer 
and  it  focuses  on  the  development  of  a  model-based 
framework  for  optimal  control.  The  imderlying  system 
has  the  structure  of  a  Hybrid  Dynamical  System  (HDS), 
namely  a  bi-layer  hierarchical  system  with  time-driven 
dynamics  at  the  lower  layer  and  event-driven  dynamics 
at  the  upper  layer.  Such  systems  can  be  viewed  as  ex¬ 
tensions  of  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  Systems  (DEDS)  to 
include  time-driven  dynamics  [6,  2,  10,  5,  8,  11].  The 
d3mamics  at  the  discrete-event  layer  typically  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  timed-DEDS  model,  while  the  dynamics 
at  the  physical  layer  are  described  by  differential  equar 
tions  or  difference  equations.  The  schedule  of  states’ 
transitions,  or  events’  occurrences  at  the  upper  layer  is 
determined  by  the  state  variables  associated  with  the 
timed-driven  (%namics  at  the  lower  layer.  It  is  this  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  layers  that  defines  the  hybrid 
nature  of  the  HDS. 

Suppose  that  there  is  a  control  parameter  associated 
with  the  physiceil  state,  and  hence  having  an  effect  on 
the  sdiedule  of  state  transitions  at  the  discrete-event 
layer.  Such  control  parameters  have  an  indirect  im- 
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pacu  on  me  evenii-ainven  oynamics,  various  applica¬ 
tions  in  manufacturing  and  C^I  involve  performance 
metrics  that  are  functions  of  the  state  associated  with 
the  discrete-event  dynamics,  and  especially  the  timing 
of  events’  occurrences.  The  optimal  control  problem 
consists  of  mdninming  such  a  performance  metric  by  an 
appropriate  choice  of  the  control  parameters.  Note  the 
hybrid  aspect  of  the  problem:  the  performance  measure 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  state  of  the  DEDS  while  the 
control  variables  are  parameters  of  the  physical  layer. 

Following  a  general  formulation  of  the  optimal  control 
problem,  the  paper  considers  numerical  methods.  To 
date,  only  single-stage  systems  have  been  investigated, 
and  the  derived  results  will  be  presented  below.  How¬ 
ever,  these  results  reveal  a  considerable  special  struc¬ 
ture  that  might  be  extendable  to  more  general  networks 
and  systenoys.  The  results  are  presented  here  without 
proofs,  which  can  be  found  in  [11]. 

Consider  a  single-stage  manufacturing  system  modeled 
as  a  single-server  queue  whose  objective  is  to  process 
N  given  jobs,  which  are  denoted  by  (7* ,  i  =  1, . . . ,  iV. 
The  jobs’  service  order  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  and  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  index  i:  Ci^i  is  processed  after  Ci.  The 
queue  is  assumed  to  have  an  infinite  buflfer  capacity. 
The  control  variables  constitute  parameters  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  times,  and  the  performance  metric  is  a  function  of 
the  completion  (d^arture)  times  and  the  control  pa¬ 
rameters. 

The  dynamics  of  the  jobs’  processing  are  time  driven, 
and  have  the  following  form>  (see  [4,  5]).  Let  Zi  € 
denote  the  physical  state  associated  with  the  process¬ 
ing  of  Ci,  and  suppose  that  it  evolves  according  to  the 
following  differential  equation, 

Zi  =  t),  Zi(Ti)  =  (1*1) 

where  n  is  the  timye  processing  begins  and  Q  is  the 
initial  state  at  that  time.  The  control  variable  m  is  used 
to  attain  a  final  desired  physical  state  corresponding  to 
a  target  ‘‘quality  levd.”  Specifically,  if  the  service  time 
for  the  fth  job  is  Si(ui)  and  ri(ui)  C  H"  is  a  given  set, 
then  the  control  Ui  is  chosen  to  satisfy  the  stopping  rule 

&i{ui)  =  min{t  >  0  :  Zi{Ti  4- 1) 

rTi+t 

=  /  erj(«i)}  (1.2) 

Jri 

where  «i  takes  on  a  fixed  constant  value  during  the 
interval  [T<,Ti  + 1),  and  the  “min”  is  assumed  to  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temporal  state  of  the  tth  job 
is  denoted  by  Xi  and  represents  the  completion  time  of 
Ci  at  the  server.  With  Cf  denoting  the  arrival  time  of 
Ci,  the  event-driven  dynamics  describing  the  evolution 
of  the  temporal  state  are  pven  by  the  following  “max- 
plus”  recursive  equation: 

=  Ti  +  Sj(ui)  =  max{ai,a;i_i} Sf(ui),  (1.3) 


wnere  we  set  xo  =  — oo  to  ensure  tnat  n  =  oi ,  nameiy 
that  the  first  job  begins  service  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  job  arrival  seqiuence  {ai,...,aA^} 
is  given. 

Note  that  the  two  layers  of  the  above  hybrid  system 
are  coupled  through  the  choice  of  the  control  parame¬ 
ters  Ui,  i  —  Given  a  c(»t  function  Li{xi, Ui) 

associated  with  the  processing  of  Ci  and  its  completion 
time,  the  optimal  control  problem  considered  here  has 
the  form, 

N 

nun  J  =  Li(xi,Ui)  (1.4) 

ui,...,WAr 

i=l 

subject  to  Eqns.  (1.1),  (1.2)  and  (1.3).  Note  that  this 
formulation  does  not  reqiuire  an  explicit  cost  on  the 
physical  state  Zi,  since  (1.2)  ensures  that  each  job  sat¬ 
isfies  a  given  qiuality  reqiuirement,  i.e.,  «i(ri  +Si(wi))  = 
€  r<(ui). 

As  an  example  of  the  ith-stage  cost  function  Li{xi,Ui), 
suppose  that  Ui  represents  a  quality  parameter  associ¬ 
ated  with  production,  and  let  Oi(ui)  be  a  monotone- 
nonincreasing  function  reflecting  on  a  higher  cost  for 
lower-q|uality  products.  On  the  other  hand,  let  V'i(®i) 
be  a  convex,  positive-valued  function  having  its  min¬ 
imum  at  a  point  6i  €  R,  where  is  a  given  due 
date  for  service  completion  of  Ci-  Let  Li{xi,Ui)  — 
V'i(®i)  +  Oiiui).  Observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  cost 
Li  is  a  cost  measure  of  the  <fiscrepancy  between  the 
completion  time  of  Ci  and  its  target  due  date,  while 
the  second  part  measures  the  product’s  qpality.  The 
control  variable  Ui  affects  V’i(®»)  indirectly  through  its 
impact  on  the  completion  time  Xi.  This  example  high¬ 
lights  a  situation  that  often  arises  in  real-world  manu¬ 
facturing  applications:  process  engineers  strive  to  man¬ 
ufacture  hi^-quality  products,  while  management  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  product’s  delivery  schedule. 
Conflicts  naturally  arise,  and  their  resolution  at  either 
the  planning  or  operation  phases  reqiuires  an  integrated 
approach  to  planning  and  control. 

The  optimal  control  program  in  Eq.  (1.4)  generally  is 
nondifferentiable  due  to  the  “max”  term  in  (1.3),  nor 
can  it  be  expected  to  be  convex.  Yet  it  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  special  structure  that  makes  it  possible  to  ap¬ 
ply  established  techniqiues  firom  the  theory  of  optimal 
control  of  timed-driven  systems  [1,  3]  to  the  present 
case  of  HDS.  In  particular,  developments  of  the  varia¬ 
tional  principle  [9]  lead  to  a  strong  necessary  and  suffi¬ 
cient  optimality  condition  [5],  and  to  the  development 
of  low-complexity  algorithms  for  comiputing  the  opti¬ 
mal  controls  [11).  The  first-order  necessary  optimality 
condition,  based  on  an  application  of  the  calculus  of 
variations,  will  be  showm  to  be  satisfied  by  a  unique 
control  sequence.  This  result  is  somewhat  surprising 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  convexity.  The  optimization 
algorithm  that  will  be  presented  is  based  on  a  decom- 
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position  of  the  program  in  (1,4)  into  a  sequence  of  con¬ 
vex,  differentiable  subproblems.  Although  the  number 
of  these  subproblems  appears  to  be  of  the  order  of  2^, 
the  special  structure  of  the  dynamic  system  results  in 
a  redNaction  to  the  order  of  N. 

Section  2  formulates  the  optimal  control  problem  and 
presents  an  optimality  condition  that  is  both  necessary 
and  sufficient.  Section  3  discusses  the  algorithm  and 
its  convergence  properties,  and  Section  4  concludes  the 
paper. 


2  Problem  Formulation  anid  Optimality 
CoxKlitions 

Consider  first  a  general  optimal  control  problem  defined 
on  a  discrete-time  dynamical  system  of  the  following 
form, 


Xi  —  Wi)?  1,  (2.1) 


here  Ui  €  II  is  the  i^h-stage  control  and  Xi  €  R  is 
the  it/i“Stage  state,  and  the  initial  state  xo  and  the  fi¬ 
nal  time  N  are  ^ven.  The  control  and  state  variables 
are  one-dimensional  for  the  sake  of  exposition's  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  extensions  to  vectors  are  straightforward.  Let 
Li{xi,  Ui)  be  an  it/i-stage,  real- valued  cost  measure,  and 
consider  the  following  performance  functional,  J, 

N 

J  :=  J{u)  =  (2.2) 

where  u:=  {ui,.. . ,ujv)  €  c»nstitutes  the  control 
sequence.  The  optiioal  control  problena,  denoted  by  P, 
has  the  following  form, 

P  :  inin{  J(m)  :  «  €  R^}.  (2.3) 


The  standard  first-order  optimality  condition  is  the  sta- 
tionarity  condition 


^(«)  =  0,  t  =  (2.4) 

provided  that  these  derivatives  eadst  and  are  continu¬ 
ous  functions  of  u.  The  partial  daivatives  ^  can  be 
expressed  in  tenne  of  the  costato  Xi,  i  = 
computed  backwards  recursively;  see  [1,  3]  for  this  fun¬ 
damental  result  of  optimal  control  theory: 

Ai  =  ^(xi,Ui+i)Ai+i  -h  ^{Xi,ui), 

i  =  (2.5) 

with  the  boundary  condition  Ajv  =  ^^(a:iv,Uiv);  and, 


dui 


^{xi-i,Ui)Xi  +  ^{xi,Ui).  (2.6) 


Thus,  solving  the  optimal  control  problem  P  (2.3)  to 
the  extent  of  computing  a  control-sequence  u  satisfying 
the  fiirst-order  optimality  condition,  amounts  to  solving 
the  two-point  boundary-value  problem  (TPBVP)  given 
by  Eqfs.  (2.1),  (2.5)  and  the  following  Eq.  (2.7), 

^ixi-uUi)Xi  +  ^{xi,Ui)  =  0,  i  =  l,...,N. 

(2.7) 

Consider  now  the  special  case  of  single-stage  manufac¬ 
turing  systems,  as  earlier  mentioned.  The  state  equar 
tion  (2.1)  assumes  the  form  of  (1.3),  namely, 

Xi  =  =  max{cii,Xi-.i}*f  Si(ui).  (2.8) 

In  orifer  to  simplify  the  exposition,  we  further  id^tify 
the  control  parameter  with  the  processing  time,  namely, 
Si  =  Ui.  To  justify  this,  recall  that  n*  €  II  is  a  parami- 
eter  of  the  service  time  Si  of  job  Ci.  Often,  the  func¬ 
tion  Si(-)  is  either  monotone  increasing  or  monotone 
decreasing,  and  hence  it  has  an  inverse.  The  forthcom>- 
ing  derivations  lead  to  the  computation  of  the  optimal 
controls  through  the  service  times  Si,  and  hence  the  cor¬ 
responding  control  variables  can  be  computed  directly 
from  the  relation  Si  =  Si(wt).  Therefore,  to  simplify 
the  exposition,  we  identify  the  control  variables  with 
the  service  times,  i.e.,  we  set  Si  =  w*,  and  carry  out  the 
rest  of  the  discussion  in  terms  of  the  notation  w*. 

Concerning  the  ith-stage  cost  functions,  let  us  suppose 
that  Li{xiyUi)  is  separable,  i.e., 

Li{Xi^Ui)  =  ^^i(^i)  "h  ^i(Xi),  (2.9) 

where  0i  ;  Il“‘'  and  :  R  --»•  R"^  are  given 

continuously  differentiable  functions.  The  function 
0i{ui)  acts  as  a  “quality”  measure  associated  with  the 
processing  of  Ci.  Frequently  longer  processing  times 
correspond  to  higher  quality,  while  cost  functions  tend 
to  penalize  lower  quality  more  heavily.  Therefore, 
we  have  the  function  0i  be  monotone  decreasing. 
Regarding  the  state-dependent  cost  function,  i>i{xi) 
is  assumed  to  be  convex.  Its  minimium  point,  6^  can 
be  representative  of  a  target  due  date,  and  ^i{xi)  can 
reflect  on  a  cost  related  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  completion  time  (a:i)  and  the  target  due  date 
(<5i).  For  example,  ^(xi)  =  {xi  ~  6i)^.  Tlxe  following 
assumptions  concerning  the  cost  functions  will  be 
made  throughout,  they  greatly  simplify  the  analysis 
without  nauch  loss  of  generality. 

AsstimptioB  2-1,  For  every  i  =  1,...,!^,  the 
function  0i  :  R”^  ->  R’^  is  twice  continuously  dif¬ 
ferentiable,  strictly  convex,  the  derivative  ^^(s)  is 
negative-valued  for  every  s  >  0,  and  the  foUowing 
limits  hold, 

Iima-^o+ ^i(^)  =  -lim,.^o+^i(«)  =  oa, 
lim;,-^oo0i(«)  =  lims-Kx>^i(0)  =  0. 

As  an  example,  6i(s)  = 
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Assumption  2.2.  For  every  i  =  the 

function  :  R  -»•  R’*'  is  twice  continuously  differen¬ 
tiable  and  strictly  convex,  and  its  nununium  is  obtained 
at  a  finite  point  Si. 

For  exanaple,  V’»(®)  =  —  Si)^  for  a  given  Si  G  R. 


Let  us  next  consider  the  costate  equation  (2.5) 
and  the  stationarity  condition  ^ven  by  Eq.  (2.7).  By 
Eq.  (2.8),  the  partial  derivatives  of  /»(ar»-i,Ui)  are, 


■^(ari_i,Ui)  -  1, 

(2.10) 

and 

da;  *  (  0,  if  Xi-i  <  Oj. 

(2.11) 

This  partial  derivative  does  not  exists  whenever  ®i_i  = 
Ci,  namely,  when  Ci-i  departs  at  the  time  Ci  arrives 
to  the  queue.  Regarding  the  partial  derivatives  of  the 
cost  function,  observe,  by  Eq.  (2.9),  that 

^(®i,«i)  =  0'i(ui), 

(2.12) 

while 

^(a;i,«i)  =  ipiixi). 

(2.13) 

Note  the  usage  of  “prime”  to  denote  derivative  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  variable  in  the  last  two 
equations. 


We  next  define  some  structural  properties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  trajectory  of  a  control  sequence 
«  =  (ui , . . . ,  ujv).  Recall  that  xo  =  — oo  by  convention, 
and  similarly  we  define  ajv+i  =  oo. 

Definition  2.1.  A  job  Ci  is  critical  if  it  departs 
at  the  arrival  tune  of  the  next  job,  i.e.,  Xi-i  =  Oj. 

Definition  2.2.  A  block  is  a  contiguous  set  of 
jobs,  Cfc,...,Cn,  for  1  <  fc  <  n  <  iV  sudi  that  the 
following  three  conditions  are  met. 

1.  a:fc_i  <  Ofc; 

2.  Xn  <  On+lj 

3.  For  every  i  =  k...,n  —  l,Xi>  Oj+i. 

We  make  some  observations.  Criticality  corresponds 
to  non<fifferentiability.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of 
critical  jobs,  the  cost  functional  J(u)  is  continuously 
differentiable.  A  block  corresponds  to  a  busy  period  of 
the  server.  If  the  job  Ci  is  critical  than  it  and  the  next 
job,  Ci+i,  are  in  the  same  block. 


Definition  2.3.  A  block  strucfvre  is  a  partition 
of  the  jobs  Cl,...,  Cn  into  blocks. 

For  every  i  =  1, ...,iV,  we  denote  by  n{i)  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  last  job  in  the  block  containing  Ci,  that 
is, 

n{i)  =  min{n  >i  :  »„  <  Cn+i}.  (2.14) 

Moreover,  let  m{i)  denote  the  index  of  the  next  job 
starting  at  Ci  that  either  is  critical  or  it  ends  the  block 
containing  Ci.  That  is, 

m{i)  =  min{m  >  i  :  Xm<  Om+i}-  (2.15) 

Suppose  momentarily  that  there  are  no  critical  jobs, 
and  consider  the  costate  equation  (2.5)  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  equation  (2.6)  for  the  partial  derivative  By  Eq. 
(2.5)  together  with  (2.11)  and  (2.14),  we  obt^, 

»»(») 

Xi  =  (2-16) 

j=i 

and  by  Eqp.  (2.6),  (2.10)  and  (2.12), 
dJ  , 

-  ^  Xi-,9iiui).  (2.17) 

Let  us  define  the  notation  for  every  (t,  n)  such  that 
l<*<n<iV,  by 

=  O'iiUi) +  (2.18) 

j-i 

By  Eq3»  (2.17),  (2.16)  aiidl  (2.18)  we  have  that 
^  the  first-ordler  necessary  optimality 

condition  assximes  the  following  form.^ 

Fact  2.1.  If  there  are  no  critical  jobs  associated 
with  the  optimal  control  w,  then,  for  all  i  =  1, . . . ,  iNT, 

ei,n(i)  -  0.  (2.19) 

Consider  next  the  possibility  of  critical  jobs.  As 
earlier  remarked,  the  cost  functional  J{u)  might  be 
nondifferentiable.  However,  we  have  the  following 
intuitive  result. 

Pact  2.2.  The  one-sided  derivatives  of  J  with 

respect  to  Ui  exist,  and  are  eqjual  to  the  following 

respective  terms. 

(2.20) 

The  first-order  necessary  optimality  condition  becomes, 

For  all  i  »  1, . . . ,  JV,  ^  0  and  ^ 

_  (2.21) 

^As  earlier  mentioned,  all  proofs  are  relegated  to  [11]. 
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Observe  that  (2.21)  constitutes  an  extension  of  (2.19) 
from  the  differentiable  case  where  m{i)  =  n(i)  to  the 
nondSfferentiable  case  involving  the  presence  of  critical 
jobs. 

Fact  2.2  has  been  derived  by  direct  variational 
arguments.  The  following  optimality  condition  is 
considerably  stronger,  due  to  the  second  part  of  the 
next  assertion. 

Fact  2.3.  If  the  control  sequence  u  is  optimal, 
then  the  following  two  conditions  hold. 

1.  For  all  i  =  1, . . . ,  iV,  <  0  and  >  0. 

2.  For  every  i  =  1, ...,iV,  and  for  every  i/  = 

i, . . .  ~ 

We  remark  that,  in  the  differentiable  case  where 
m{i)  =  n(i),  the  latter  assertion  is  inumeciately 
satisfied  with  =  0- 

The  above  optimality  condition  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  but  is  sufficient  as  well,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  result. 

Fact  2.4.  There  exists  a  unique  control  sequence 
u  =  (wi,...,ujv)  such  that,  the  optimality  condition 
in  Fact  2.3  is  satisfied. 


3  Algorithm  for  Computing  Optimal  Controls 

The  functional  J(u)  is  generally  neither  convex  nor 
differentiable,  and  consequently,  a  general-purpose 
algorithm,  based  on  nondifferentiable  calculus,  for 
computing  its  minunum  may  require  overwhelming 
computing  resource.  There  is,  however,  enough 
special  structure  that  can  be  exploited  to  simplify  the 
computation.  Specifically,  the  solution  of  the  optimal 
control  problem  P  (2.3)  will  be  computed  by  solving  a 
finite  sequence  of  differentiable,  convex  programming 
problems. 

To  set  the  stage,  let  us  embed  the  problem  P 
within  a  family  of  optimal  control  problems,  denoted 
each  by  where  the  two-dimensional  index  (A:,n) 
ranges  over  the  set  {1  <  fc  <  n  <  IV}.  For  every 
such  double-index  (fc,  n)  the  problem  Pk,n  is  the  same 
as  the  problem  P  in  (2.3)  except  that  only  the  jobs 
Cfc)  •  •  •  >  C'n  are  present.  In  other  words,  the  dynamics 
of  the  system  are  given  by  the  equation 

Xi  =  max{a:i_i,Oj}  +  Ui,  i  =  fc,  ...,n,  (3.1) 


with  the  boundary  condition  Xfc-i  =  — oo,  and  the  cost 
functional,  denoted  by  Jk,n>  is  defined  by 

n 

Jfc,n(Wfc,...,U„)  =  ]^[0f(«i)  +  V’»(®i)]-  (3-2) 

i=zk 

The  corresponding  optimal  control  problem  is 

Pjb,„  :  min{Jfc,„(ufe,...,«n)  :  «»  >  0,  i-k,...,n}. 

(3.3) 

Observe  that  the  original  problem  P  is  identical  to 
PhN- 

Now  further  consid^  an  index  (fc,  n)  as  above, 
namely  I  <  k  <  n  <  N,  and  define  the  function 

•  •  •  >  ^n)  1^ 

n  * 

E[^i(uO+V’i(a*+E“i)]-  (3-4) 

i=fe  j^k 

Lemma  3.1.  The  function  Jk,n  is  continuously 
differentiable  and  strictly  convex. 

Consider  next  the  following  program,  denoted  by 

Qk,n‘ 

Qk,n:  min{jfc,„(ufc,...,«n)  :  >  0,  i  =  fc,...,n; 

i 

Ok  +  Y^Uj>  tti+i,  i  =  k,...,n-  1}.(3.5) 

i-k 

Since  the  cost  function  Jk,n  is  strictly  convex  and  the 
constraints  are  linear,  and  since  by  Assumption  2.2  the 
functions  ipi  attsun  their  minima  at  finite  points,  the 
program  Qk,n  bas  a  unique  solution  at  a  finite  point. 
Moreover,  this  solution  must  satisfy  the  inequalities 
Ui  >  0,  i  =  k, . . .  ,n,  ia  view  of  Assumption  2.1. 

Lemma  3.2.  If  the  jobs  Ck,...,Cn  constitute  a 
single  block  according  to  the  solution  point  (i.e., 
optimal  control  sequence)  of  the  program  Pfc,„,  then 
the  solution  points  of  Pk,n  and  Qk,n  are  identical. 

An  implication  of  Lemma  3.2  is  that,  if  the  block 
structure  of  the  optimal  control  u  —  (ui,...,ujv) 
of  the  problem  P  were  known  in  advance,  then  the 
computation  of  the  optimal  controls  could  proceed 
by  solving  a  differentiable,  convex  program  for  each 
block.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  the  block 
structure  of  the  optimal  solution  is  not  known  in 
advance.  This  suggests  that  the  search  for  the  solution 
for  P  (2.3)  be  based  on  scanning  the  various  block 
structures  of  the  jobs  Ci , . . . ,  Cjv.  Suppose  we  try  a 
block  structure  consisting  of  blocks  for 

some  M  €  {l,...,iV},  and  suppose  that  the  mth 
block,  Bm,  consists  of  the  jobs  To 

count  the  blocks  and  the  jobs  in  a  contiguous  fashion 
we  say  that  the  block  structure  is  {Bi,...,Bm}', 
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for  every  m  =  Bm  = 

fc(l)  =  1;  k{m)  =  n(m  —  1)  +  1  for  all  m  =  2, . . .  ,M; 
and  n(M)  =  N.  Consider  such  a  block  structure,  and 
solve  the  convex  programs  Qk{m},n{rn)-i  m  =  I,..., M. 
If  the  solutions  preserve  the  block  structure,  namely 
»n(m)  <  for  all  m -=  -  1,  then  the 

control  sequence  consisting  of  concatenation  of  the 
solutions  <rf  the  above  convex  programs  constitutes 
a  solution  for  P  as  well.  If  the  block  structure  is 
not  preserved  by  the  above  solutions  then  the  search 
has  to  continue  with  another  block  structure.  The 
main  difficulty  with  this  approach  is  in  its  exponential 
complexity:  there  are  different  block  structures. 

To  ameliorate  this  problem  we  exploit  the  special 
structiure  to  reduce  the  search  speu%  to  the  size  of 
2N  —  1.  The  idea  is  based  on  the  following  assertion. 

Theorem  3.1.  For  every  k  =  every 

block  assodated  with  the  solution  of  Pk,N  constitutes  a 
subset  of  a  block  associated  with  the  solution  of  Pk-i,N- 

This  theorem  has  some  implications  to  algorithm 
development.  Suppose  we  have  solved  the  program 
Pk,N  for  some  k  —  2,. ..,N,  and  the  assodated  block 
structure  is  Next,  we  add  the  job 

Ck-i,  and  consider  the  program  Pk-i,N.  The  blocks 
resulting  from  its  solution  must  constitute  concate¬ 
nations  of  entire  blocks  from  the  set  {Bi,...,Bm}- 
In  other  words,  blocks  can  be  merged  but  cannot  be 
broken  down  in  passing  from  Pk,N  to  Pk-i,N‘  Let 
{Bi,B2,.-.,}  constitute  the  block  structure  assod¬ 
ated  with  the  solution  of  Pk-i,N’  Then  Bi  must  be 
comprised  of  either  one  of  the  following:  Bi  =  {Cfc-i}; 
Bi  =  Bi  —  {(7jfc_i}UjBi U.B2i  etc..  Let  us 

define  Bo  =  {C'/fe-i}.  Then,  for  some  m  €  {1, . . . ,  M}, 

Bi  =  (3.6) 

If  m  =  M  then  the  block  structure  assodated  with 
Pk-i,N  constitutes  a  single  block.  Moreover,  if  m  <  M 
then  J?2  =  Bm+i,  Bz  =  5^+2  (if  m  <  M  —  1),  etc..  In 
fact,  none  of  the  jobs  following  the  block  Bm  has  been 
affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  job  Ck-\- 
The  remaining  question  is  how  to  compute  m. 

Let  us  denote  the  optimal  control  sequence  of  the 
problem  Pk,N  by  iik,..-,iiN,  and  the  resulting  state 
trajectory  by  Xfe,...,fjv  Recall  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  block  structure  is  where  for  every 

j  =  Bj  =  {Ckyy , . . . , CnUf}-  Likewise,  let  us 

denote  by  «*_!,. ..,un  the  solution  sequence  (optimal 
controls)  of  Pk-i,N,  and  the  assodated  state  trajectory 
by  Xk-i,-.‘,Xff,  and  recall  that  Bi  =  for 

sonffi  m  e  {1, and  with  Bo  :=  {C7fc_i}.  For 
all  i  >  n(m),  uj  =  Uj.  Our  objective  is  to  compute 
m.  Consider  first  the  possibility  that  m  =  0,  i.e., 
Bi  =  {Cife-i}.  Solve  Pk-i,k-i  to  yield  Uk-i,  and 
compute  the  corresponding  state  variable  Xk-i  via  Eq. 


(3.1).  If  Xk-i  <  Ofc  then  we  are  done,  with  Bi  =  Bo- 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Xk-i  >  Ok,  then  we  know  that 
m  >  1.  We  next  try  m  =  1,  namely  =  Bo  U  Bi. 
Solving  we  compute  the  resulting  controls 

and  the  corresponding  state  variable 
ifn(i)  (via  (3.1)).  If  <  a„(i)+i  then  we  are  done, 
with  m  =  1.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  >  o„(i)+i 
then  we  try  m  =  2  in  a  similar  fashion,  etc.. 

To  formalize,  the  following  algorithm  computes 
the  solution  to  Pk-i,N  from  a  solution  to  Pfc,y. 

Algorithm  3.1. 

Begin  { 

Initialize:  Set  m  =  0  and  set  Bi  =  Bo  =  {Cit-i}. 
Solve  Qk-i,k-i  to  compute  Uk-i  >  and  compute 
Xk-l  =  +  Uk-l- 

Set  A:(0)  =  n(0)  =  fc  -  1. 

Main  loop: 

While  (x„(^)  >  a„(„»)+i)  { 

Set  Bi  =  Bi 

Solve  the  program  to  compute 

and  compute  =  Ok-i  +  ^ 

Set  m  =  m  4- 1. 

> 

Set  Uj  =  Uj  for  all  i  =  n(m)  -f  1, . . . ,  iV. 

}  end. 

We  remark  that  the  “while”  loop  must  be  entered 
at  most  M  times.  To  see  this  observe  that,  if 
m  =  M  then  n(7n)  =  N,  and  since  cv+i  =  oo  by  defi¬ 
nition,  the  condition  of  the  ’’while”  loop  is  not  satisfied. 

The  following  procedure  solves  the  optimal  con¬ 
trol  problem  P. 

Algorithm  3.2. 

Begin  { 

Initialize:  Solve  Pn,n  by  solving  Qn,n-  Set  k  =  N. 
Main  loop: 

While  (ib  >  1)  { 

Solve  Pk-i,N  by  using  Algorithm  3.1. 

Set  fc  =  fc  —  1. 

} 

}  end. 

We  label  by  iteration  the  action  of  solving  an  optimal 
control  subproblem  Pk,ff  by  Algorithm  3.2,  either 
at  the  initialization  phase  or  throu^  its  while  loop. 
Observe  that  Algorithm  3.2  requires  N  iterations.  We 
define  the  complexity  of  the  algorithm  to  be  the  number 
of  convex  programs  that  are  solved  by  Algorithm  3.1 
throughout  all  the  iterations  of  Algorithm  3.2.  Let  A 
denote  the  number  of  blocks  with  which  Algorithm 
3.2  enters  its  ith  iteration,  induding  Bo  in  Algorithm 
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3.1.  Furthermore,  let  Tj  denote  the  number  of  convex 
progrsums  Algoritlun  3.1  solves  dimring  the  ith  iteration 
of  Algorithm  3.2.  To  illustrate,  observe  that  the  first 
iteration  involves  Pn,n  at  the  initialization  phase,  and 
therefore  /Si  =  1  and  n  =  1.  Now  consider  the  second 
iteration  and  the  action  of  Algorithm  3.1.  There  are 
two  blocks  to  be  considered,  namely  Bo  =  {C/v-i} 
and  Bx  =  {C7/v},  and  hence  ^  =  2.  Now  suppose 
that  Algorithm  3.2  exits  after  solving  Qn-i,n-1‘  In 
this  case  T2  =  1.  Moreover,  at  that  point  of  exit 
there  are  two  blocks,  each  consisting  of  the  respective 
jobs  {Cjv-i}  and  {C^r}.  Entering  the  third  iteration 
there  will  be  the  additional  block  consisting  of  the 
job  {Cjsr-2},  and  therrfore,  the  blocks  considered  by 
this  iteration  will  be  Bo  =  {CiV-2}>  Bx  =  {C7/-1}, 
an(iB2  =  {CW},  and  therefore,  ySs  =  3.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  at  the  second  iteration  Algorithm  3.1  exits 
after  solving  Qh-i,n>  then  r2  =  2.  In  this  case  the 
next  iteration  will  involve  only  two  blocks.  Bo  =  {Cjv*} 
and  Bx  =  {Cn-x>Cn},  and  hence  03=2. 

Recall  that  there  are  exactly  N  iterations,  and 
that  the  first  blcKk  in  the  ith  iteration  consists  of  the 
single  job  Moreover,  since  Algorithm  3.1 

concatenates  blocks,  we  have  that  n  <  jSj. 

Denote  the  complexity  of  Algorithm  3.2  by  T{N), 
and  observe  that 

r(iV)  =  ^n.  (3.7) 

i=l 

Since  the  ith  iteration  may  involve  as  many  as  i  blocks, 
it  appears  that  r(iV)  may  be  of  the  order-of-magnitude 
of  N^.  However,  the  following  result  gives  a  sharper 
bound. 

Theorem  3.2.  The  complexity  of  Algorithm  3.2 
is  boimded  from  above  by  2N  —  1. 


4  ConcluisioiK 

This  paper  has  presented  a  framework  for  optimal  con¬ 
trol  of  hybrid  dynamical  systems.  A  single-stage  manu¬ 
facturing  system  has  been  investigated,  and  its  analysis 
revealed  a  munber  of  structural  properties,  resulting  in 
strong  optimality  conditions.  A  low-complexity  algo¬ 
rithm  has  been  developed.  Riture  research  will  focus 
on  applications  of  the  analysis  and  algorithms  devel¬ 
oped  here  to  optimal  control  of  large-scale  enterprise 
systems.  Of  a  special  interest  is  the  cjuestion  of  whether 
the  optimal  control  secpence  can  be  computable  via 
state  feedback,  as  it  has  been  done  in  [7]  for  a  related 
problem. 
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Abstract 

The  development  of  a  closed-loop  feedback  control 
technique  for  a  command  and  control  planning  problem 
is  presented.  This  new  method,  which  combines  an 
adaptive  Markov  control  with  a  procedural  reasoning 
system,  opens  the  possibilities  of  an  automated 
methodology  to  develop  plans  for  military  campaigns. 
In  this  paper,  we  outline  the  overall  approach  for 
developing  a  hybrid  controller  to  control  route  selection 
for  air  mission  planning.  We  apply  the  technique  to  a 
simple  example  that  obviates  many  of  the  future 
concerns  and  issues  of  the  closed-loop  control  to  the 
command  and  control  problem. 

1.  Introduction 

''The  general  who  wins  makes  many  calculations 
before  the  battle  is  fought.  The  general  who  loses  a 
battle  makes  but  few  calculations  beforehand.  Thus,  do 
many  calculations  lead  to  victory,  and  few  calculations 
to  defeat;  how  much  more  no  calculation  at  all!'' 

Sun  Tzu  wrote  these  words  in  his  tome  The  Art  of 
War  [1]  more  than  2,500  years  ago.  Interestingly,  these 
words  still  ring  true  for  military  planning  today. 
Military  plans  provide  practical  guidance  for  the 
employment  of  forces  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  In 
today’s  environment,  the  number  of  contingencies  and 
variations  that  can  occur  has  increased  tremendously. 
Automation  was  therefore  introduced  into  the  various 
planning  components  to  facilitate  the  planning  process. 

Unfortunately,  these  planning  components  were 
developed  to  perform  optimization  without 
consideration  of  the  coupling  between  the  dynamics  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  planning  process.  In  the  past,  the 
planning  components  consisted  of  many 
subcomponents,  i.e.,  a  router,  scheduler,  and  allocator, 
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that  perform  optimization  without  considering  the  goals 
of  the  other  processes.  These  component  processes 
typically  operate  in  serial  with  the  output  of  one 
component  passing  information  to  the  next  component. 
This  scheme  has  led  to  many  problems  in  the  planning 
community  because  a  minor  change  in  one  component’s 
parameter  set  could  cause  drastic  changes  in  the  outputs 
of  other  planning  components.  Besides  this  sensitivity 
issue,  the  order  of  the  planning  components  in  the 
processing  chain  causes  concern.  A  given  component 
may  require  information  from  several  other  planning 
components.  However,  one  of  these  planning 
components  may  require  partial  information  from  the 
given  planning  component.  By  not  considering  the 
interaction,  a  processing  breakdown  could  occur  or 
solutions  could  be  based  on  highly  uncertain  estimates. 
Finally,  even  with  automation,  parameter  changes  and 
changes  to  the  inputs  still  require  operators  to  adjust  the 
parameters  in  an  effort  to  achieve  closer  to  optimal 
results. 

While  automation  of  the  individual  planning 
components  brought  improvements  to  the  planning 
process,  the  lack  of  feedback  control  prevented  the 
automation  of  the  process  as  a  whole.  In  this  paper,  we 
introduce  a  closed-loop  control  scheme  to  improve  the 
planning  process.  Feedback  control  will  provide 

•  Improved  results  with  respect  to  the  long-range  goals 

•  Rapid  reaction  to  changes  in  the  data 

•  Processing  without  delays  due  to  partial  information 
from  observations  and  other  planning  processes 

•  Reduction  in  sensitivity  to  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
assessment  information 

•  Reduction  in  the  required  number  of  operators. 

The  technique  presented  here  is  a  hybrid  Markov  and 
Procedural  Reasoning  System  (PRS)  [2]  control  system. 
Using  this  control  scheme,  we  have  multiple  feedback 
loops.  These  loops  originate  from  the  plant  and  its 
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sensors,  the  planning  components,  and  the  operator. 
Each  loop  provides  a  different  set  of  measurements  for 
changing  both  the  control  input  and  the  controller 
parameters  (adaptation). 

The  plant  that  we  are  affecting  through  the 
development  of  mission  plans  is  the  campaign  world. 
Each  plan  provides  input  to  drive  the  state  of  the  world 
to  a  new  state,  preferably  a  desired  state.  While  our 
actions  have  repercussions  on  the  overall  state  of  the 
world,  we  only  have  strong  reachability  and 
observability  over  a  small  subset  of  this  world.  Our 
actions  can  have  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  states  of 
the  war,  which  in  turn  affect  the  states  of  our  campaign. 
There  are  also  external  events,  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  that  can  have  both  beneficial  and  deleterious 
effects  on  our  states.  We  look  at  these  effects  as 
disturbance  inputs. 

The  estimate  of  the  campaign  state  is  provided 
through  observations  and  assessments  along  with  direct 
reports.  Unlike  many  existing  planning  systems,  we 
consider  the  planning  components  to  be  the  input¬ 
coupling  functions  of  our  plant.  They  process  the 
control  input  and  provide  a  plan  to  be  executed  in  the 
campaign.  They  also  provide  feedback  to  the  controller 
to  make  adjustments  to  improve  performance  before 
execution. 

The  hybrid  controller  provides  input  to  the  planning 
process.  In  this  paper,  we  develop  this  control 
technique  to  augment  the  route  planning  component  of 
the  planning  process  in  order  to  improve  performance  in 
the  campaign. 

We  begin  the  paper  with  an  overview  of  the  current 
planning  methodology.  We  then  discuss  routing  and  its 
implications  on  the  planning  process.  Then  we  develop 
the  control  methodology.  This  is  followed  by  a  simple 
routing  example.  We  conclude  by  providing  a  roadmap 
of  the  future  direction  of  the  control  through  the 
planning  process  and  some  of  the  implementation  issues 
that  we  foresee  along  with  the  proposed  solutions. 

2.  Current  Planning  System  Implementation 

Current  state-of-the-art  tactical  planning  systems  are 
able  to  process  less  than  a  globally  optimal  execution 
order.  In  these  systems,  optimality  is  handled  by 
partitioning  the  problem  into  either  processes  or  logical 
clusters.  Process  partitioning  is  a  method  that  limits  the 
combinatorial  problems  of  global  optimality  by 
stepwise  refining  the  plan  generation  process.  For 
example,  an  assignment  or  allocation  technique  might 
be  used  to  bound  the  routing  and  scheduling  solution. 
Then  assignment  changes  are  made  only  when  schedule 
or  route  calculations  trigger  exceptions  such  as 


feasibility  or  survival  thresholds.  In  contrast,  logical 
partitioning  is  a  method  that  bounds  the  combinatorial 
problems  of  global  optimality  by  limiting  the  sphere  of 
control  of  the  calculation.  For  example,  a  single  strike 
package  might  be  assigned,  routed,  and  scheduled 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  Optimality  is 
only  considered  across  the  package  with  variations 
provided  by  external  modification  of  the  initial 
conditions. 

In  both  of  these  approaches  and  in  current  systems  in 
general,  global  optimality  is  considered  as  constraint 
processing  or  managed  by  human  operators.  These 
operators  must  either  intuitively  or  empirically  (using 
multiple  trials)  understand  the  relationship  between 
constraints  and  the  calculated  results.  For  example,  in 
the  TRICOMS  Strategic  Planning  environment,  current 
techniques  were  shown  to  require  months  in  operational 
configuration,  e.g..  Single  Integrated  Operation  Plan 
(SIOP)  updates,  and  at  best  days  using  the  best 
experimental  technologies,  e.g,,  Strategic  Adaptive 
Planning  Experiment  (SAPE).  Our  approach  provides  a 
technology  revolution  that  will  benefit  tactical 
command  and  control  by  providing  cross-domain 
planning  as  well  as  response  times  on  the  order  of 
minutes. 

3.  Deflne  the  Router  Problem 

For  our  initial  application  of  feedback  control,  we 
are  focusing  on  aircraft  route  planning.  In  simple  terms, 
aircraft  route  planning  is  the  task  of  figuring  out  the 
path  that  aircraft  should  take  to  get  to  get  where  they 
need  to  be  to  perform  their  mission.  In  the  chain  of 
events,  this  planning  occurs  after  targets  are  assigned  to 
units  and  after  aircraft  types  are  assigned  to  targets. 
This  route  planning  applies  to  multiple  campaign 
planning  levels:  that  is,  when  devising  routes  for  a  small 
set  of  aircraft  with  common  objectives  (i.e.,  raid  level) 
and  for  individual  sorties  (i.e.,  sortie  level). 

Current  automated  route  planners  typically  perform 
point-to-point  route  planning  for  only  the  mission  at 
hand.  That  is,  given  a  set  of  inputs  and  domain 
knowledge,  they  generate  multiple  route  options  and 
evaluate  the  route  segments  to  find  routes  that  are 
feasible,  optimize  resources,  and  minimize  friendly 
losses.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  inputs,  evaluation,  and 
outputs  of  these  route  planners. 

Although  these  route  planners  evaluate  complex, 
often  conflicting  factors  to  find  practicable  routes,  they 
suffer  from  two  important  deficiencies.  First,  they  fall 
into  the  category  of  open-loop  systems.  That  is,  given  a 
set  of  inputs,  they  produce  an  output  for  the  mission  at 
hand  and  pass  it  to  the  next  component  in  the  processing 
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Input  Parameters 


Figure  1 .  Automated  planners  consider  many  complex  factors  to  find  the  best  routes  for  aircraft 


chain.  However,  in  the  real  world,  dynamic  events  such 
as  attrition  and  priority  changes  cause  changes  in 
planner  inputs,  which  in  turn  impact  the  planner  output. 
To  accommodate  these  changes,  current  planners  must 
restart  the  route  planning  process  from  the  beginning, 
losing  any  intermediate  results  that  may  be  of  value. 

Furthermore,  these  route  planners  perform  single 
mission  optimization.  That  is,  they  neglect  to  evaluate 
the  merit  of  routes  for  the  overall  campaign,  which 
includes  multiple  raids  over  a  series  of  days.  For 
example,  the  route  planner  may  recommend  a  route  for 
the  current  mission  that  expends  resources  having  a 
higher  benefit  to  the  campaign  if  deferred  for  use  in  a 
subsequent  mission. 

By  introducing  feedback  control  into  the  route 
planning  process,  we  address  these  two  deficiencies.  In 
our  concept,  we  depict  campaigns  as  a  network  of  force- 
level  planning  (FLP)  events  that  are  connected  by  raid- 
level  planning  (RLP)  events.  In  this  approach,  FLP 
events  can  be  thought  of  as  potential  states  of  a 
campaign,  while  RLP  events  are  the  transitions  between 
states.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  concept.  At  any  FLP 
state,  there  is  a  group  of  possible  next  FLP  states  and  a 
preferred  RLP  route  plan  to  reach  each  of  those  states. 
In  overall  campaign  planning,  we  use  automated  route 
planners  to  generate  routes  for  each  of  the  transitions 
and  evaluate  the  routes  to  measure  overall  feasibility, 
quality,  and  expected  success  for  the  campaign.  To 
keep  the  calculations  manageable,  we  aggregate  related 
states  together.  This  approach  incorporates  feedback 


and  achieves  multiple  mission  optimization  for  the 
entire  campaign. 

Furthermore,  as  raids  or  other  dynamic  events  occur, 
updates  to  planning  inputs  (e.g.,  priority  changes,  target 
damage,  aircraft  status)  become  feedback  inputs  to  the 
next  FLP  state.  Since  we  already  have  intermediate 
results  from  the  planning  stage,  we  can  both  expedite 
calculations  to  achieve  a  fast  response  and  perform 
more  in-depth  calculations  to  achieve  higher  quality 
results.  Additionally,  we  can  minimize  processing 
resources  by  pruning  the  state  transitions  that  can  no 
longer  occur.  In  the  figure,  nodes  outside  the  boxes  are 
pruned.  This  approach  incorporates  feedback,  takes 
advantage  of  intermediate  results,  and  integrates  the 
planning  and  execution  stages. 

4.  Markov/PRS  Feedback  Control  For 
Planning  Systems 

Unlike  the  open-loop  planning  systems,  where  the 
planning  components  are  the  systems  being  controlled, 
the  closed-loop  system  uses  the  planning  components  as 
the  input  coupling  function  to  the  plant.  In  the  open- 
loop  control,  the  planning  process  is  the  plant.  The 
output  is  a  plan.  For  our  closed-loop  approach,  the 
plant  is  the  campaign,  whose  states  are  measured 
through  reports,  assessments,  and  observations.  The 
plans  that  we  develop  are  executed  and  then  monitored 
to  determine  how  our  control  affected  the  dynamics  of 
the  campaign. 
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Figure  2.  FLP  states  and  RLP  transitions  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  route  plans 
in  terms  of  the  overall  campaign 


The  dynamics  of  the  campaign  are  highly  complex. 
A  stochastic  model  would  be  required  to  emulate  these 
dynamics  and  develop  a  control  law.  Also,  the  inputs  to 
the  planning  components  and  the  inputs  from  the 
operators  are  context-based.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
control  law  is  based  on  a  real  number  representation. 
The  operator  inputs  and  the  inputs  to  the  planning 
components  are  based  on  text  information  and  specific 
input  ranges.  For  these  reasons,  we  approached  the 
control  system  with  the  hybrid  solution  of  a  Markov 
control  and  a  PRS  control  agent.  The  Markov  controller 
provides  a  modeling  technique  for  the  states  of  interest 
while  the  PRS  system  provides  the  interpretation 
between  the  control  law  and  the  external  components. 

4*1.  Adaptive  Markov  Control 

We  initiate  the  development  of  our  control  law  with 
a  Markov  chain  that  incorporates  rewards  [3].  We 
consider  the  problem  as  a  Markov  chain  with  N  states 
that  receives  a  reward  for  transitioning  from  state  i  to 
state  7,  where  the  value  of  the  reward  is  a  real  number 
.  Note  that  this  reward  could  be  negative,  indicating 
a  loss  or  penalty  for  a  particular  transition.  Let  UJK 
be  the  expected  (in  the  probabilistic  sense)  total 
earnings  in  the  next  n  transitions  if  the  system  is  now  in 
state  /.  This  can  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  recursion 
relationship  as 

A'  A'  A 

^',M=  1)]=  P„n,+  p„l){n~\),  n-\.2r'\M 

/=!  /=l  7=1 


The  first  term  is  the  expected  reward  the  system  will 
receive  in  the  transition  from  time  «-l  to  time  n  and  the 
second  term  is  the  expected  reward  for  the  first  n-\ 
transitions  starting  in  state  i.  If  we  define  the  first  term 
as 


then  the  recursive  relationship  can  be  written 

A'  N  N 

P„nj+  =  PijVjin-iy  n=L2."-.A/. 

/=!  i=\  7=1 

To  extend  this  to  the  Markov  decision  process,  we 
suppose  that  at  each  time  point  there  are  several 
possible  transition  probability  matrix  choices  with 
corresponding  rewards.  For  example,  suppose  that  for  a 
system  with  N  states  there  are  K  possible  alternatives  of 
transition  probabilities.  Then  we  define  the 
probabilities  of  the  /:-th  alternative  as 
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where  each  transition  probability  has  its  own  reward 
structure  given  by  _ 


We  define 


and  assume  that  we  wish  to  optimize  our  expected 
reward  starting  from  the  initial  state  and  moving 
through  a  total  of  n  time  steps.  The  (dynamic 
programming)  equation,  known  as  Bellman’s  equation, 
that  solves  this  problem  to  determine  which  alternative 
transition  probability  to  choose  at  each  time  step  is 


(1) 


The  adaptation  of  the  Markov  controller  comes  from 
the  ability  of  the  controller  to  adjust  the  transition 
probabilities  through  action  selection. 

4.2,  Markov  Control  As  Applied  to  Route 
Planning 

We  approached  route  planning  in  a  simple  manner  to 
determine  if  the  Markov  control  approach  has  merit. 
The  first  step  in  developing  a  Markov  controller  is  to 
define  the  time  or  event  step  between  each  set  of  states. 
For  the  routing  problem,  we  initially  define  the  event 
steps  as  missions.  Our  missions  are  defined  as  all 
flights  flying  sorties  against  their  defined  targets  and 
setting  up  for  the  next  mission. 

From  this  point,  we  develop  the  state  space.  To 
define  the  components  of  a  state,  we  use  the  rule  that 
each  member  of  the  set  must  be  mutually  exclusive  and 
collectively  exhaustive  for  each  element  of  the  index 
set.  where  the  index  indicates  a  particular  value  for  the 
state  vector.  While  this  definition  could  be  done  “on¬ 
line’'  as  conditions  change  during  the  course  of  the 
/2-step  process,  we  created  a  static  set  of  states.  These 
states  represent  an  aggregated  subset  of  the  states  of  the 


plant.  The  states’  aggregation  varies  according  to  how 
far  in  the  future  the  state  exists. 

The  current  state  and  the  one-step  predicted  state  are 
defined  as 

Target  j 

Target  „ 

Aircraft  j 

Aircraft^ 

where  the  elements  of  the  state  is  a  1  if  the 
target/aircraft  is  destroyed/unavailable  and  a  0  if  the 
target  is  operational/available.  As  we  predict  further 
ahead  in  time,  we  begin  to  aggregate  the  states.  The 
aggregation  serves  three  purposes.  First,  it  incorporates 
modeling  and  measurement  uncertainty  into  the  state 
itself.  Second,  it  increases  the  development  of  the 
transition  probabilities  over  a  longer  period  of  lime. 
Finally,  the  slate  aggregation  reduces  the  number  of 
possible  states  into  more  manageable  sets. 

For  the  simple  case  provided  in  this  paper,  our  first 
stale  aggregation  becomes 

Number  of  Targets  Remaining 
Number  of  Aircraft  Available 

Each  of  the  elements  of  this  new  state  vector  is  a 
positive  integer.  The  aggregation  of  the  states  continues 
into  more  generic  representations.  For  example,  the  set 
of  our  long-term  state  vectors  is  defined  as 

Ail  Targets  Operational//t//  Aircraft  Available 
No  Targets  Operational/^//  Aircraft  Available 
All  Targets  Operational//Vo  Aircraft  Available 
No  Targets  Operational/A^o  Aircraft  Available 

Depending  on  the  granularity  desired,  the  set  may 
include  such  states  as  Most,  Many,  and  Sojne. 

The  long-term  view  is  that  we  desire  all  of  the  targets 
to  be  destroyed  with  minimal  friendly  casualties. 
Specific  aircraft  losses  and  specific  surviving  targets 
would  not  be  of  importance.  However,  in  short-  to 
medium-term  planning,  specific  groups  of  aircraft  and 
specific  targets  would  be  of  more  importance.  As  can 
be  seen  in  our  long-term  state  representation,  we  can 
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generalize  the  destruction  of  targets  and  aircraft.  Also, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  states  clearly  makes  the 
development  of  a  solution  set  tenable  in  that,  for  the 
development  of  a  Markov  controller,  we  must  estimate 
the  transition  probabilities  based  on  statistics  or 
whatever  experience  is  available  for  this  type  of 
process.  Even  without  uncertainty,  the  size  of  the 
problem  for  more  than  a  handful  of  missions  in  a  true 
campaign  would  lead  to  combinatoric  explosion. 

While  the  definition  of  the  states  is  of  major 
importance,  the  key  issue  of  using  the  Markov  process 
lies  in  how  we  define  our  probabilities  for  transition. 
While  the  control  process  is  used  to  modify  the 
transition  probabilities,  the  effects  of  the  control  will 
more  keenly  be  seen  in  the  short  term.  Long-term 
predictive  transitions  can  be  defined  and  modified  using 
a  rule  base.  We  develop  a  series  of  transitions  loosely 
developed  on  the  probabilities  of  kill  and  survival  for 
attacking  various  targets.  As  more  deadly  targets  are 
destroyed,  survivability  would  increase.  Changes  in  the 
probability  would  be  similarly  adjusted  based  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  available  aircraft.  For  our  example, 
each  target  has  a  fixed  capability  and  the  aircraft  are 
identical.  The  aggregated  states  and  associated 
transitions  are  defined  using  Bayes’  rule  with  the 
products  of  the  probabilities  of  kill  and  survival  and 
their  complements.  For  example,  given  two  targets  and 
one  aircraft,  the  initial  state  could  transition  from 
[Aircraft,  Target^],  Target^!]  =  [0,0,0]  to  [0,0,0], 
[0,0,1],  [0,1,0],  [0,1,1],  [1,0,0],  [1,0,1],  [1,1,0],  and 
[1,1,1]  in  one  event.  The  associated  probabilities,  given 
equal  probabilities  of  assigning  the  aircraft  to  target  one 
or  target  two,  would  be 

|pA0j4  [0,0,0]:  A  O -0.5/’a',  -0.5Pj^,) 

f3,0,0]4  [0,0,1] :  0.5  A-Py^i 
63,0,o]4  [0,1.0]:0.5AA2 
[0.0,0]^  [0,1,1]  :0 

[0,0,0]^  [l,0,0]:(l-A)0-0.5Ai  -O.5/V2) 
^,0,0]  ♦  [1,0,1]:  0.5(1- A  )Ai 
[0,0,0]  ♦  [1,1,0] :  0.5(1  -  A  )A-2 
[0.0,0]  ♦  [1,1,1]  :0 

respectively,  where  Ps  is  the  probability  of  survival  of 
the  aircraft  and  represents  the  probability  of  killing 
target  /.  The  selection  of  the  route  is  based  on  the 
reward.  The  cost  or  benefit  of  the  transition,  described 
in  Equation  (1),  can  vary  by  changing  the  value  of 
particular  targets  or  aircraft.  This  variation  can  be 
adjusted-based  on  the  context  or  strategy  of  the  mission. 


To  provide  contextual  and  human  variations  to  the 
control,  we  incorporate  a  procedural  reasoning  agent- 
based  system  to  wrap  around  the  Markov  control  law. 

4.3.  Procedural  Reasoning  Control 

We  envision  using  an  agent-based  controlling 
scheme  to  implement  signals  from  the  Markov 
controller.  While  these  signals  may  be  in  the  form  of 
real  numbers  (e.g.,  desired  probability  of  kill  or 
probability  of  survival,  time  criticality,  etc.),  the  control 
signals  required  to  drive  route  planning  components  are 
symbolic  process  invocations  that  have  many  discrete 
parameter  set  choices  and  ordering  constraints.  We 
defined  the  Agent  Technology  for  Agile  Control 
(ATAC)  component  to  intelligently  translate  the  master 
control  vector  into  the  proper  planning  component 
procedure  call.  ATAC  is  based  on  PRS,  which  uses  the 
notion  of  rational  belief-desire-intention  (BDI)  agents 
that  can  reason  in  complex  ways  (using  knowledge 
areas)  about  dynamic  processes,  while  ensuring 
appropriate  responsiveness  and  control.  ATAC 
functions  as  a  hierarchical  reactive  system  to  control 
and  execute  procedures  for  managing  the  route  planning 
components  in  response  to  the  master  control  process. 

4.4.  The  ATAC  Architecture 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  ATAC  control  agent 
accepts  input  from  the  controller,  from  sensors  and 
evaluators  (in  the  PRS  world  model),  and  from 
operators  (e.g.,  objectives  and  guidance).  ATAC 
maintains  a  library  of  control  plans  (which  are 
constructed  using  an  off-line  control  plan  editor)  that 
are  represented  as  PRS  knowledge  areas.  Control  plans, 
which  are  procedures  for  controlling  the  route  planning 
components,  consist  of  sequences  of  actions,  each  of 
which  may  be  a  primitive  action  invoking  a  subsystem 
or  a  subgoal  assertion  that  will  lead  to  nesting  of  plans. 
Each  control  plan  is  associated  with  a  goal  that  it 
attempts  to  achieve,  an  operating  context  in  which  it  is 
routing  stealth  planes,  with  the  context  that  it  must 
generate  the  route  in  under  one  hour,  and  the  constraint 
of  flying  at  a  certain  altitude. 

Priorities  are  monitored  continuously;  if  an 
appropriate  plan  suddenly  becomes  of  higher  priority 
than  a  currently  executing  plan,  the  system  will  switch 
to  the  higher  priority  plan.  Priority  changes  may  occur 
due  to  a  change  of  goals  or  the  introduction  of  a  new 
goal,  or  by  new  context  information.  This  allows  the 
fluid  integration  of  goal-  and  event-driven  activity. 
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The  ATAC  control  agent  matches  the  current 
operating  context  (which  includes  information  from  the 
world  model  and  constraints  imposed  by  the  master 
control  vector)  and  high-level  system  goals  —  such  as 
military  objectives  —  to  control  plans.  The  result  is  a 
set  of  control  plans  that  are  applicable  to  the  current 
context  and  are  appropriate  for  the  goals. 

The  flexibility  of  the  ATAC  architecture  also 
facilitates  control  over  tradeoffs  such  as  time  criticality 
versus  solution  optimality.  For  example,  if  time 
criticality  is  high  —  a  route  plan  must  be  developed 


within  a  very  short  amount  of  lime  —  a  control  plan 
problem  at  once,  even  though  they  would  normally  be 
run  in  sequence  to  allow  iterative  analysis  of  their 
outputs.  This  parallel  execution  results  in  the  faster 
creation  of  a  plan,  but  at  the  potential  cost  of  it  being  a 
might  invoke  several  planning  components  on  the  less 
efficient  plan.  The  converse  situation  (low  time 
criticality)  triggers  a  different  control  plan  that  executes 
planning  tools  sequentially,  feeding  the  exact  outputs  of 
one  tool  into  the  next  to  achieve  a  more  optimal 
solution.  With  a  properly  designed  control  plan  library. 


Other 

Feedback 


Figure  3.  The  control  agent  provides  a  way  to  incorporate  the  numerical  controller 
into  a  contextual  world 


ATAC  will  be  superbly  responsive  to  such  contextual 
constraints,  under  the  guidance  of  the  control  law. 

5.  Simple  Router  Example 

The  scenario  that  we  developed  for  the  router  is  the 
suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD).  To 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  control  design,  we 
started  with  one  flight  of  two  planes  flying  against  one 
target.  The  target  has  the  capability  to  defend  itself. 

We  limit  the  aircraft  approach  to  the  target  to  three 
separate  altitudes.  Each  altitude  changes  the  probability 
of  survival  and  the  probability  of  kill.  The  loss  of  each 
aircraft  has  a  cost  and  the  destruction  of  the  target  has  a 
benefit.  Our  goal  is  to  destroy  the  target  with  minimal 
losses.  From  this  we  create  the  cost  function 


maximize  +  (1 “^s-2)^2 
subject  to  0  <  <  1 

0  <  <  1 
0  <  Ps2  ^  1 

bi  ?  0 
C|  <0 
C2  <0 

where  b  indicates  the  benefit  of  destroying  the  target 
and  c  indicates  the  cost  of  losing  an  aircraft.  The  cost 
function’s  incorporation  of  the  probabilities  allows  us  to 
estimate  the  best  route.  The  probabilities  of  survival 
and  probability  of  kill,  [Ps,Pk]  ’  defined  as 
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[0.8,0.!]  — 

[0.7,0. 3]  —  medium 
[0.5, 0.6]  — /OM' 

at  three  different  altitudes.  The  low-altitude  transition 
matrix  for  the  eight  states  described  by 
[aircraft!, aircraft! jarget]  to  the  future-time  same 
states  is 
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Figure  4  shows  the  limiting  probability  of  achieving 
the  particular  states  in  the  Markov  process  if  we 
repeatedly  applied  the  same  strategy.  Some  of  the  states 
are  unstable  or  are  transition  stales  that  have  a 
probability  zero  of  occurring  in  the  large. 

Assuming  a  benefit  of  for  the  target’s 

destruction  and  a  cost  of  Cj  =  ^2  =  -1  for  an  aircraft’s 
destruction,  the  selected  route  would  be  at  altitude  low. 
As  shown  in  Figure  5,  the  best-scoring  approach  would 


be  Strategy  3.  The  probability  of  killing  the  target  with 
at  least  one  surviving  aircraft  is  approximately  0.6.  The 
probability  of  killing  the  target  though  is  greater  than 
0.8.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  change  cost  and  benefits 
to  desire  a  higher  safely  factor  for  the  plan, 
Cj  =  C2  =  -3  for  the  destruction  of  an  aircraft,  the 
selected  strategy  would  be  a  medium  altitude  approach 
as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  probability  of  killing  the 
target  with  at  least  one  aircraft  surviving  is  again 
approximately  0.6,  but  the  probability  of  both  aircraft 
being  destroyed  is  approximately  0.4,  which  is  less  than 
Strategy  3’s  value  0.43. 

6.  Future 

The  results  from  this  paper  lay  the  groundwork  for 
implementing  the  Markov/PRS  control  methodology  in 
a  command  and  control  structure.  The  design  outlined 
in  this  paper  has  the  potential  to  provide  improved 
capabilities  in  a  command  and  control  process. 

While  this  development  is  still  in  the  embryonic 
stages,  we  foresee  many  challenges  and  areas  of 
research  that  will  arise,  including  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  aggregation,  use  of  fuzzy  logic  to  perform  the 
aggregation,  provision  of  a  larger  state  space  (scenario), 
incorporation  of  uncertainty  into  the  measurements 
from  the  plant,  and  incorporation  of  a  scheduler  and 
allocator  into  the  planning  system. 
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In  [4],  the  importance  of  aggregation  was  discussed 
in  applying  Markov  control  to  traffic  control.  The 
concern  was  that  the  number  of  states  could  grow 
quickly.  This  was  also  discussed  in  the  Markov  control 
section  above.  The  number  of  control  variations  may 
become  too  big  to  handle.  In  our  state  representation, 
the  number  of  possible  states  grows  as  . 

In  a  moderate-sized  campaign,  this  number  becomes 
quite  large  and  the  interpretation  of  the  problem 
becomes  difficult.  However,  such  fine  granularity  may 
not  be  required.  We  may  not  need  to  know  a  tail 
number,  but  just  the  class  of  aircraft  or  region  to  which 
it  belongs.  Each  variation  in  aggregation  may  have  a 
deleterious  or  a  beneficial  effect.  Only  analysis  and 
experimentation  will  provide  the  results. 

One  aspect  of  aggregation  is  the  mapping  of  values 
to  linguistically  defined  states.  Instead  of  a  number,  the 
state  may  be  defined  as  lots,  some,  ov  few.  The  mapping 
from  values  to  linguistics  could  possibly  be  fuzzy  and 
not  crisp.  While  the  fuzzy  mapping  is  trivial  (see  [5]), 
the  incorporation  of  the  fuzzy  membership  into  the 
Markov  controller  will  require  a  modification  in  the 
approach.  Fortunately,  Watkins  [6]  has  made  a 
generalization  of  Bayes’  theorem  as  applied  to  the 
Kalman  filter,  which  is  a  Markov  process.  We  plan  to 
extend  this  work  into  our  Markov  control  law. 

Once  we  provide  these  aggregation  capabilities  and 
experimentation,  we  can  more  readily  investigate  the 
approach  with  larger  and  more  realistic  scenarios.  As 
our  scenarios  become  more  realistic,  we  will  investigate 
the  use  of  uncertainty  in  the  measurement  reports  from 
the  plant.  At  times  we  will  be  uncertain  of  our  battle 
damage  assessment  and  the  availability  of  the  aircraft 
after  a  mission.  Uncertainty  will  provide  us  with  the 
ability  to  analyze  the  sensitivity  of  our  system  to  noise 
in  the  closed  loop  as  compared  to  that  of  the  current 
open  loop. 

While  more  subproblems  will  become  apparent,  our 
current  challenge  is  to  incorporate  other  planning 
components  into  the  system.  With  the  addition  of  a 
component  such  as  an  allocator  or  scheduler,  we  can 
begin  to  work  on  the  input  coupling  and  sequencing 
problem,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  command  and  control 
problem. 
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Abstract 

A  common  control  problem  in  applied  domains  such 
as  militafy  operations,  manufacturing,  and  logistics  is  to 
change  the  locations  of  entities  under  certain 
constraints.  For  example,  in  a  military  air  combat 
application,  fighter  jets  must  move  in  concert  with  their 
support  facilities  (such  as  tankers  and  AWACS).  The 
centralized  mechanisms  traditionally  used  to  address 
these  pf'oblems  can  easily  become  bottlenecks  and  points 
of  vulnerability.  Multi-agent  negotiation  schemes  enable 
the  entities  to  maintain  the  desired  constraints  among 
themselves  in  decentralized  fashion,  but  may  be  complex 
to  implement  and  manage.  A  particularly  simple  form  of 
coordination,  inspired  by  pheromone  mechanisms  in 
natural  insect  populations,  replaces  central  coordination 
and  agent-to-agent  communication  with  interaction 
through  a  shared  environment.  We  illustrate  this 
mechanism  and  some  of  the  associated  design  issues 
using  the  classical  Missionaries  and  Cannibals 
movement  problem. 

1.  Introduction 

Many  applied  problems  in  domains  such  as  military 
operations,  manufacturing,  and  logistics  require  that 
individual  entities  move  from  one  location  to  another 
while  maintaining  certain  constraints.  For  example, 

•  resources  must  be  allocated  to  targets  in  a  way  that 
achieves  tactical  objectives; 

•  parts  must  move  through  a  factory  in  a  way  that 
preserves  process  order  and  balances  machine  load; 

•  shipments  must  be  routed  to  provide  timely  delivery 
within  capacity  constraints  of  a  transportation 
network. 

These  problems  have  traditionally  been  addressed 
with  centralized  planning  and  control  mechanisms.  In 
highly  dynamic  domains  such  as  combat  management, 
the  time  required  for  central  coordination  may  not  permit 
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timely  response  to  rapidly  changing  threats,  and  the  site 
at  which  central  control  takes  place  is  a  vulnerability  that 
can  place  the  entire  operation  at  risk. 

Recent  research  in  multi-agent  systems  has  developed 
negotiation  schemes  that  enable  the  entities  to  maintain 
such  constraints.  These  mechanisms  effectively 
decentralize  system  control,  but  can  require  sophisticated 
inter-agent  communication  and  significant  processing 
within  individual  agents.  There  are  several  motives  for 
seeking  simpler  mechanisms. 

•  Requirements  for  conventional  negotiation  restrict 
the  low-level  deployment  of  these  techniques.  It  is 
unlikely  that  one  would  equip  each  box  of  field 
rations  or  each  seat  assembly  en  route  from  supplier 
to  final  assembly  with  the  resources  to  perform  such 
negotiation. 

•  The  dynamics  of  these  mechanisms  are  poorly 
understood,  and  in  some  cases  may  become 
intractable,  leading  to  inadequate  performance. 

•  In  many  realistic  settings,  the  complexity  of 
designing  interlocking  protocols  so  that  they  all 
work  correctly  is  non-trivial, 

•  In  a  military  context,  high  semantic  content  in  inter¬ 
agent  messages  is  a  point  of  vulnerability  to 
evesdropping. 

Insect  colonies  perform  sophisticated  motion 
coordination  and  control  using  neither  central 
coordination  nor  direct  agent-to-agent  communication. 
Instead,  each  agent  deposits  chemical  marker  or 
“pheromones”  in  the  environment.  The  environment 
aggregates  and  evaporates  these  deposits  over  time. 

We  have  been  exploring  the  application  of  analogous 
mechanisms  to  engineered  systems.  The  pheromone 
mechanism  enables  up-to-date  many-to-many 
information  sharing  across  agents  in  a  completely 
distributed  manner,  without  direct  coupling  of  agents. 
The  active  environment  that  supports  aggregation  can  be 
analyzed  using  formal  models,  and  important  parameters 
(e.g.,  time  until  information  is  available,  error  in 
approximation)  can  be  computed  for  each  scenario  [3]. 
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This  indirect  approach  has  many  benefits:  it  decouples 
agents,  off-loads  computation  to  a  server  (the  place) 
without  compromising  agent  performance  or  autonomy, 
provides  “forgetting”  over  time,  and  generates  a  flow 
field  that  can  support  agent  coordination.  However, 
potential  users  need  guidelines  on  how  to  design  such 
agents  and  how  their  performance  varies  with  the 
pheromone  vocabulary  available  to  them 

This  paper  illustrates  the  basic  principles  and  their 
performance  on  a  classical  problem  in  motion  planning, 
the  Missionaries  and  Cannibals  (MC)  problem.  Section  2 
provides  background  by  introducing  the  MC  problem, 
summarizing  the  basic  mechanisms  inspired  by  insect 
pheromones,  and  reviewing  related  research  literature. 
Section  3  outlines  the  algorithms  we  have  implemented 
and  discusses  ways  to  measure  their  effectiveness. 
Section  4  discusses  some  simple  experiments  applying 
these  mechanisms  to  MC.  Section  5  summarizes  our 
results  and  outlines  ongoing  directions  for  our  research. 

2.  Background 

This  paper  illustrates  the  potential  of  synthetic 
pheromones  using  the  well-known  Missionaries  and 
Cannibals  problem,  building  on  previous  work  using 
similar  mechanisms. 

2.1.  The  Missionaries  and  Cannibals  Problem 

Three  missionaries  and  three  cannibals  find 
themselves  together  on  one  bank  of  a  raging  river,  with  a 
dugout  canoe  capable  of  carrying  only  one  or  two  people. 
If  at  any  time  the  cannibals  outnumber  the  missionaries 
on  either  bank  of  the  river,  the  cannibals  will  eat  the 
missionaries.  The  problem  is  to  plan  a  sequence  of  moves 
that  gets  all  six  people  safely  across  the  river. 

The  problem  has  thirty-two  states  (0-3  cannibals  *  0-3 
missionaries  on  the  left  bank,  *  2  possible  locations  for 
the  boat),  but  only  twenty  states  are  safe  (that  is,  avoid  a 
preponderance  of  cannibals  over  missionaries).  We 
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Figure  1 :  Safe  States  and 

Transitions 

denote  a  state  by  a  three-tuple  <BoatBank, 
LeftCannibalCount,  LeftMissionaryCount>.  Figure  1 
shows  the  live  states  (numbered  for  ease  of  reference)  and 
the  accessibility  relations  among  them. 

Since  the  boat  must  alternate  between  banks,  the 
allowed  transitions  form  a  bipartite  graph.  There  are  two 
shortest  paths  through  this  graph  from  state  10  {L,  3,  3} 
to  state  11  {R,  0,  0},  each  eleven  steps  long,  and 
differing  only  in  the  penultimate  state:  {10,  15,  8,  12,  5, 
14,  7,  16,  9,  13,  4,  11 }  and  (10,  15,  8,  12,  5,  14,  7,  16,  9, 
13,  6,  11}.  Longer  solutions  also  exist,  containing  cycles 
that  revisit  certain  states.  The  problem  is  fairly  easy  to 
solve  centrally.  Our  challenge  is  to  define  behaviors  for 
the  individual  missionaries  and  cannibals  such  that  they 
find  their  way  across  the  river  without  central  control. 

Realistically,  ant-like  agents  or  even  decentralized 
methods  are  not  appropriate  for  toy  problems  with  a  state 
space  as  restricted  as  this  one,  particularly  when  the 
answer  is  already  well  known.  However,  this  exercise  is 
useful  from  two  perspectives.  First,  the  problem  is  well 
known  in  the  AI  community,  so  it  is  useful  as  a  tutorial 
introduction  to  pheromone  methods.  Second,  the  problem 
is  complex  enough  to  reveal  important  characteristics  of 
the  mechanisms  of  interest  and  help  us  develop 
techniques  for  engineering  such  agents.  In  this  paper,  it 
enables  us  to  study  the  effect  of  giving  our  agents 
different  amounts  of  knowledge  within  the  constraints  of 
the  pheromone  approach. 

2.2.  Insect  Examples 

Insects  perform  impressive  feats  of  coordination 
without  direct  inter-agent  coordination,  by  depositing 
pheromones  in  the  environment  and  then  sensing  them 
[12].  For  example,  ants  construct  networks  of  paths  that 
connect  their  nests  with  available  food  sources. 
Mathematically,  these  networks  form  minimum  spanning 
trees  [9],  minimizing  the  energy  ants  expend  in  bringing 
food  into  the  nest.  Graph  theory  defines  a  number  of 
algorithms  for  computing  minimum  spanning  trees,  but 
ants  do  not  use  conventional  algorithms.  Instead,  this 
globally  optimal  structure  emerges  as  individual  ants 
execute  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Avoid  obstacles.  Whatever  an  ant  does,  it  will  not 
aimlessly  push  against  a  wall. 

2.  Wander  randomly. 

3.  If  the  ant  is  not  holding  food,  drop  nest  pheromone 
as  it  walks,  and  preferentially  wander  in  the 
direction  of  food  pheromones. 

4.  If  the  ant  is  holding  food,  drop  food  pheromone  as  it 
walks,  and  preferentially  wander  in  the  direction  of 
nest  pheromones. 
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5.  If  the  ant  finds  itself  at  food  and  is  not  holding  any, 
pick  the  food  up. 

6.  If  the  ant  finds  itself  at  the  nest  and  is  carrying  food, 
drop  the  food. 

Brownian  motion  brings  the  ant  arbitrarily  close  to 
every  point  in  the  plane.  As  long  as  the  separation 
between  nest  and  food  is  small  compared  with  the  ant’s 
range,  a  wandering  ant  will  find  food  if  there  is  any,  and 
a  food-carrying  ant  will  find  the  nest. 

Only  food-carrying  ants  drop  food  pheromone,  and 
ants  carry  food  only  after  picking  it  up  at  a  source,  so  all 
food  pheromone  paths  lead  to  food.  Because  only  empty 
ants  drop  nest  pheromone,  and  because  all  empty  ants 
originate  at  the  nest,  all  nest  pheromone  paths  lead 
home.  Because  pheromones  evaporate,  paths  to  depleted 
food  sources  disappear,  as  do  paths  laid  down  by  food¬ 
carrying  ants  that  never  reach  home. 

The  initial  path  is  not  straight,  but  the  tendency  of 
ants  to  wander  generates  short-cuts  across  meanders. 
Overlapping  pheromone  paths  tend  to  merge  together 
into  a  trace  that  becomes  straighter  the  more  it  is  used. 
The  character  of  the  resulting  network  as  a  minimal 
spanning  tree  is  not  intuitively  obvious  from  the 
individual  behaviors,  but  emerges  from  the  emulation. 
Similar  mechanisms  account  for  the  regular  structure  of 
tropical  termite  mounds. 

2.3.  Mechanisms 

We  can  identify  two  mechanisms  in  these  behaviors 
that  we  seek  to  emulate:  stochastic  movement,  and 
pheromone-based  counting. 

Stochastic  search  is  the  ultimate  “weak  method.”  By 
itself,  it  fails  under  combinatorial  explosion.  However, 
when  tempered  with  other  mechanisms  (such  as 
temperature  in  simulated  annealing,  or  crossover  in 
genetic  algorithms,  or  local  alignment  with  other  agents 
in  particle  swarm  optimization),  it  is  ubiquitous  in 
practical  weak  methods.  It  is  an  essential  component  in 
most  models  of  insect  behavior,  and  we  will  incorporate 
it  in  our  MC  model. 

The  real-world  provides  three  operations  on  chemical 
pheromones  that  support  purposive  insect  actions.  It 
aggregates  deposits  from  individual  agents,  evaporates 
them  over  time  (with  the  effect  of  avoiding  overloading 
and  forgetting  obsolete  information),  and  dijfuses  them  to 
nearby  locations  (with  the  effect  of  providing  a  gradient 
that  agents  can  follow).  Our  model  mimics  two  of  these 
mechanisms,  aggregation  and  evaporation.  A  software 
environment  that  supports  these  can  dynamically 
maintain  a  count  of  the  number  of  entities  of  each  type 
that  are  currently  present.  Let  s{t)  be  the  strength  of  the 
pheromone  in  a  location  at  (discrete)  time  t,  and  assume 


that  each  agent  deposits  one  unit  of  pheromone  per  unit 
time  and  that  a  proportion  0  <  £  <  1  of  the  cumulative 
deposit  evaporates  each  unit  time.  Then  if  A  agents  are 
present  in  a  location,  the  pheromone  strength  evolves  as 
s(t+l)  -  E'^s(t)  +  A. 

This  dynamic  has  a  fixed  point  that  can  be  evaluated 
by  setting 

sit'll)  =  s(t):  s(t)  -  A/(}-E). 

Thus  if  agents  move  slowly  compared  with  the  time 
interval  between  deposits,  each  agent  can  estimate  the 
population  of  other  agents  by  sensing  the  strength  of 
local  pheromones.  If  different  agent  types  (say. 
Missionaries  and  Cannibals)  deposit  different 
pheromones,  the  population  of  each  species  can  be 
estimated.  The  strength  approaches  the  asymptotic  fixed 
point  as  a  concave  exponential,  so  that  waiting  times  for 
stabilization  are  reasonable  (about  40  steps  for  E  =  0.8 
and  A  =  3). 

We  apply  these  techniques  to  real-world  problems  in 
two  ways.  Sometimes  actual  physical  entities  can  move 
immediately  as  indicated  by  pheromone-guided  agents. 
In  other  cases,  the  real-world  entity  cannot  tolerate  this 
stochasticity.  In  such  cases  the  mechanisms  can  be 
applied  to  a  population  of  virtual  agents,  and  the 
resulting  emergent  behavior  consulted  to  guide  the  real- 
world  entities.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  these 
mechanisms,  they  can  run  extremely  rapidly,  permitting 
simulation  faster  than  real  time. 

2.4.  Comparison  with  Other  Research 

The  potential  of  insect  models  for  multi-agent 
coordination  and  control  is  receiving  increasing 
attention.  In  addition  to  [12],  a  book  by  leading  European 
researchers  [1]  outlines  several  mechanisms  that  lend 
themselves  to  practical  application.  Both  of  these  reviews 
cover  other  mechanisms  in  addition  to  pheromones. 
Important  theoretical  discussions  with  simple 
applications  are  described  in  [5,  7],  and  [6]  shows  how 
these  techniques  can  play  a  credible  game  of  chess.  The 
most  elaborate  model  for  synthetic  pheromones  is  [17], 
which  pursues  the  analogy  to  the  point  of  constructing  a 
synthetic  chemistry  through  which  agents  interact  with 
multi-typed  pheromone  traces. 

The  most  mature  practical  use  of  pheromone 
techniques  is  in  routing  telecommunications  packets 
(e.g.,  [2,  10]).  Application  of  these  techniques  to  moving 
physical  entities  can  be  traced  to  the  Cascade  system  [13, 
14],  a  self-routing  modular  material  handling  system. 
That  work  appealed  to  a  neural  backpropagation  model 
rather  than  a  pheromone  model  for  its  antecedents. 
However,  the  accumulation  of  link  weights  through 
backpropagation  has  many  formal  similarities  to  the 
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accumulation  of  pheromones  on  well-traveled  paths.  The 
application  of  these  techniques  to  routing  and  load 
balancing  is  being  extended  in  the  ESPRIT  MASCADA 
project  [15].  Steels  proposed  similar  mechanisms  for 
coordinating  small  robots  used  in  exploring  remote 
planets  [16].  Dorigo  and  colleagues  [4,  8,  11]  have 
applied  these  mechanisms  to  a  range  of  optimization 
problems  including  the  traveling  salesperson  problem 
and  the  quadratic  assignment  problem. 

These  various  applications  are  NP-complete,  but  do 
not  require  the  same  level  of  inter-agent  coordination 
that  is  seen  in  the  Missionaries  and  Cannibals  problem. 

3.  Algorithm  and  Metrics 

This  paper  reports  a  synchronous  stochastic  algorithm 
in  which  agents  evaluate  their  desire  to  move  at  fixed 
epochs  widely  spaced  enough  that  the  pheromone 
strength  has  time  to  stabilize.  We  demonstrate  various 
combinations  of  three  distinct  pheromones:  a  bank 
pheromone  that  tells  agents  where  they  are,  an 
undifferentiated  population  pheromone  deposited  by  both 
Missionaries  and  Cannibals,  and  distinctive  Missionary 
and  Cannibal  pheromones. 

At  each  decision  epoch,  only  those  agents  on  the  bank 
with  the  boat  make  a  movement  decision.  Each  such 
agent  decides  whether  it  wishes  to  move  by  evaluating  a 
personal  choice  function  CF  that  returns  a  real  number  in 
[0,1],  evaluating  a  random  variable  uniformly  distributed 
on  [0,1],  and  comparing  these  two  values.  If  the  random 
number  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  choice  function,  the 
agent  places  itself  on  a  list  of  candidates  for  movement. 
This  random  comparison  provides  the  stochasticity 
analogous  to  the  wandering  behavior  of  insects. 

The  interesting  details  of  the  agent’s  decision  are 
embedded  in  its  choice  function,  which  is  a  function  of 
the  levels  of  the  available  pheromones.  In  principle,  each 
individual  agent  could  have  its  om\  choice  function,  but 
in  our  experiments  all  Missionaries  share  one  choice 
function  and  all  Cannibals  share  another. 

The  number  of  agents  that  wish  to  move  at  any  epoch 
may  range  from  0  to  the  total  bank  population.  If  no 
agents  wish  to  move,  none  does,  and  the  agents  evaluate 
their  choice  functions  and  random  number  generators  at 
the  next  epoch.  If  one  or  two  agents  wish  to  move,  they 
do  so.  If  more  than  two  wish  to  move,  two  are  chosen  at 
random.  This  choice  can  be  made  without  central  control. 
For  example,  the  agents  race  to  the  boat,  and  the  first  two 
that  arrive  are  moved. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  boatload  that  results 
from  this  process  will  generate  a  safe  state  when  the  boat 
moves.  We  explore  two  approaches  to  handling  this 
situation. 


In  Die  Mode,  we  simply  terminate  the  run  at  this 
point,  recording  a  failure.  A  run  that  does  not  fail  will 
eventually  succeed  when  it  reaches  {R,  0,  0).  This  mode 
suggests  three  performance  metrics:  the  population  of  the 
right  bank  at  the  end  of  a  run  (whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful),  the  proportion  of  successes  to  total  runs, 
and  the  length  of  successful  runs. 

In  Continue  Mode,  the  agents  in  the  boat  test  for  the 
safety  of  the  trip  before  they  leave  the  bank.  If  the 
transition  is  not  safe,  they  disembark  and  wait  for  the 
next  epoch.  (Our  Cannibals  are  aggressive  enough  to  eat 
Missionaries  if  they  have  the  chance,  but  responsible 
enough  to  follow  the  convention  that  requires  them  to 
leave  the  boat  rather  than  transition  to  an  unsafe  state.) 
Under  this  mode,  if  a  run  terminates  at  all,  it  does  so 
successfully,  and  the  number  of  epochs  required  for 
success  becomes  the  measure  of  effectiveness  of  the 
choice  functions  being  considered. 

Continue  Mode  implements  a  one-step  explicit 
backtrack.  In  addition,  our  stochastic  movement  rules  can 
return  the  entire  system  to  a  previous  state,  permitting 
more  extensive  backtracking  under  either  option. 

Given  distinctive  Missionary  and  Cannibal 
pheromones,  agents  who  board  the  boat  can  detect  an 
unsafe  transition  locally  and  without  direct  interagent 
communication.  With  more  restricted  pheromone 
vocabularies,  a  central  observer  must  warn  the  voyagers 
so  that  they  can  leave  the  boat.  This  type  of  “watchdog” 
agent  [12]  detects  global  conditions  invisible  to  local 
agents,  but  does  not  itself  plan  or  execute  actions  in  the 
domain.  While  watchdogs  deviate  from  our  ideal  of  a 
purely  decentralized  system,  they  entail  far  fewer  of  the 
disadvantages  of  centralization  than  do  more  intrusive 
centralized  controls. 

4.  Experiments 

We  experiment  with  four  levels  of  pheromone-based 
information. 

4.1.  Experimental  Design 

The  major  variable  in  our  experiments  is  the 
pheromone  vocabulary  available  to  the  agents. 

1.  As  a  baseline,  we  consider  a  world  without 
pheromones.  The  choice  function  returns  a  constant 
probability  and  so  generates  a  random  walk  (R), 

2.  Next,  agents  sense  only  a  bank  pheromone  (B)  that 
tells  them  the  bank  on  which  they  are  located. 

3.  Next,  cannibals  and  missionaries  lay  down  identical 
pheromones,  so  an  agent  can  know  its  bank  and  the 
total  population  (BP),  but  not  the  individual  number 
of  missionaries  and  cannibals. 
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4.  Finally,  missionaries  and  cannibals  lay  down  and 
sense  distinct  pheromones,  in  addition  to  the  bank 
pheromone  (BMC). 

The  design  of  a  choice  function  in  the  second,  third, 


methods  such  as  genetic  processes  or  particle  swarm 
optimization  to  tune  these  variables.  In  the  work  reported 
here,  we  set  them  manually.  In  each  case  we  report  two 
instantiations  of  the  choice  function.  The  first  (“dumb”) 
is  intended  as  a  lower  bound,  capturing  only  the  basic 
rules  of  the  game  and  the  safety  conditions  for  the  state 
in  which  the  agent  thinks  it  is.  The  second  (“smart”)  is 
intended  as  an  upper  bound,  and  embodies  our 
knowledge  of  the  global  solution.  We  hypothesize  that 
the  result  obtainable  by  automated  tuning  will  fall 
between  these  extremes. 

We  use  two  of  the  metrics  developed  in  the  previous 
section:  the  number  of  successes  per  10^  trials  in  Die 
Mode,  and  the  median  run  length  over  100  trials  in 
Continue  Mode.  We  report  medians  and  quartiles  to  give 
a  feel  for  the  data.  Figure  2  summarizes  for  each 
configuration  the  distribution  of  Continue  Mode  run 
lengths.  Each  histogram  records  the  M(edian)  and  upper 
and  lower  Q(uartiies)  of  its  data.  The  highly  skewed 
nature  of  these  histograms  emphasizes  that  we  cannot  use 
conventional  parametric  significance  testing  to  assess  the 
significance  of  differences  between  the  various  cases.  We 
present  a  nonparametric  analysis  and  discussion  in  a 
forthcoming  paper,  but  here  concentrate  on  exploratory 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  histograms. 

4.2.  Random  Walk  (R) 

As  a  baseline,  we  define  CF  =  0.5,  independent  of 
bank  or  population.  In  Die  Mode,  this  function  does  not 
succeed.  In  Continue  Mode,  the  median  number  of 
epochs  to  solve  the  problem  is  389.5,  with  quartiles  of 
191  and  655.  The  median  number  of  times  the  system 
must  back  out  of  an  unsafe  transition  is  162.  The  spike  in 
the  histogram  in  Figure  2  results  from  artificially 
terminating  any  runs  longer  than  that  value. 

The  performance  may  be  sensitive  to  the  transition 
probability.  For  CF  -  0.7,  the  median  time  to  solution  is 
849  steps,  while  for  CF  =  0.3  it  is  602.5.  However,  the 
interquartile  spreads  range  from  over  250  for  CF  =  0.5  to 
over  600  for  the  last  two  cases,  suggesting  that  the 
variation  may  be  purely  stochastic. 

4.3.  Bank  Pheromone  (B) 

BDumb. — ^Adding  a  forcing  function  to  attract  agents 
from  the  left  bank  to  the  right  might  improve 
performance.  We  try  a  choice  function  that  returns  a 
higher  probability  for  agents  on  the  left  bank  than  for 
those  on  the  right.  Sampling  various  pairs  of  probabilities 
shows  a  performance  maximum  in  the  region  of  CF(left) 
-  0.9,  CF(right)  =  0.3.  Die  Mode  yields  seven  successes, 
with  lengths  ranging  from  1 1  steps  (the  minimum)  to  20. 
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Table  1:  Population  Dependencies  in  the 
Known  Solution 

In  Continue  Mode,  the  median  time  to  complete  is  85.5 
steps,  with  quartiles  at  57  and  124. 

The  Bank  pheromone  is  necessary  for  reasonable 
performance  of  the  algorithm.  Configurations  with  other 
pheromones  but  without  B  perform  essentially  like  R. 
While  other  pheromones  can  improve  the  performance  of 
B,  without  it  they  can  do  nothing. 

BSmart. — ^With  a  bank  pheromone,  we  can  encode 
some  knowledge  of  the  correct  solution  in  the  agents. 
Table  1  shows  the  populations  that  occur  in  the  correct 
solution  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  agent  that  gets  in  the  boat  in  that  state.  Two 
different  boat  configurations  occur  for  population  =  4.  If 
we  define  system  states  by  bank  and  total  population, 
missionaries  move  in  fewer  states  than  do  cannibals. 
Thus  we  explore  choice  functions  of  the  form  CF(Bank, 
AgentType). 

Manual  exploration  of  the  parameter  space  suggests 
the  function 

CF(lefU  Missionary)  =  0,7 
CF(left,  Cannibal)  =  0.9 
CF( right,  Missionary)  =  0.2 
CF(right,  Cannibal)  =  0.4 

This  function  produces  only  five  successes  in  Die 
Mode,  with  two  at  11  steps  and  the  longest  at  21. 
Continue  Mode  yields  a  median  of  74  steps,  with 
quartiles  at  57  and  112.  Figure  2  shows  that  the 
distribution  of  run  lengths  has  shifted  perceptibly  to  the 
left,  though  long  outliers  remain. 

4.4.  Bank  and  Population  Pheromones  (BP) 

BPDumb. — Perhaps  our  agents  can  do  better  if  we  tell 
them  the  total  population  on  their  current  bank.  Our  first 
set  of  choice  functions  for  BP  embeds  only  enough 
information  to  keep  the  agents  safe.  For  example,  if  the 
population  is  six,  at  most  one  missionary  should  be 
allowed  to  move,  since  the  boat  can  then  only  carry  away 
a  single  cannibal  to  keep  the  numbers  even,  but  any 
number  of  cannibals  can  move,  yielding  CF(Left, 
Missionary,  6)  =  0.3  and  CF(Left,  Cannibal,  6)  =  1.  But 
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when  the  population  is  1  or  2,  everybody  can  move.  The 
choice  function  for  each  bank  and  missionary  is  a  vector 
of  six  probabilities.  Where  the  safe  condition  is  not  clear, 
we  revert  to  the  probabilities  CF(Left)  -  0.9,  CF(Right)  = 
0.3.  Our  overall  vectors  are: 

CF(Left,  Missionary)  =  <1,  1,  .9,  .9,  .3,  .3> 
CF(Right,  Missionary)  =  <1,  .5,  .3,  .3,  .3,  0> 
CF(Left.  Cannibal)  =  <1,  1,  .9,  .9,  1,  1> 
CF(Right,  Cannibal)  =  <1,  .5,  .3,  .3,  .5,  0> 

In  Continue  Mode,  population  information  adds  very 
little  to  performance,  with  a  median  of  78  and  quartiles 
of  44  and  128.  However,  this  set  of  probabilities  is  much 
more  robust  in  Die  Mode,  yielding  49  successes, 
including  six  with  the  optimal  length  of  11  and  a 
maximum  length  of  21 . 

BPSmart. — ^If  we  permit  ourselves  knowledge  of  the 
correct  solution,  we  can  construct  an  even  better  choice 
function.  For  example.  Table  1  shows  that  left-bank 
Missionaries  should  never  move  unless  the  population  is 
4,  and  left-bank  Cannibals  should  never  move  at  this 
population.  Now  our  choice  vectors  are: 

CF(Left,  Missionary)  =  <1,  1,0,  1,  0,  0> 
CF(Right,  Missionary)  =  <1,  .5,  0,  .5,  0,  0> 
CF(Left,  Cannibal)  =  <1,  1,  1,0,  1,  .7> 

CF(Right,  Cannibal)  =  <1,  .5,  .5,  .5,  .5,  0> 
Figure  2  suggests  that  this  function  gives  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  performance  over  both  BPDumb  and 
BSmart.  Continue  Mode  yields  a  median  of  35.5  and 
quartiles  of  23  and  44.  Die  Mode  yields  5940  successes, 
with  194  at  the  minimum  length  and  a  maximum  length 
of  59.  The  improvement  over  the  dumb  case  is  (78  - 
35.5)/78  =  54%. 

BPOther. — ^We  have  experimented  with  several 
choice  functions  for  the  BP  case.  It  is  instructive  to 
consider  our  first  candidate.  In  the  correct  solution,  boats 
traveling  from  left  to  right  always  carry  two  passengers, 
while  those  traveling  from  right  to  left  carry  an  average 
of  1.2  passengers.  So  we  reasoned  that  right-bound 
probabilities  should  be  2/population,  while  left-bound 
ones  should  be  \  ,2/ population .  These  functions  yield  no 
successful  runs  in  Die  Mode,  with  median  lengths  in 
Continue  Mode  on  the  order  of  250,  barely  better  than 
the  random  walk  baseline  and  much  worse  than  the 
bank-only  case.  This  experience  emphasis  the  challenge 
of  developing  pheromone-based  algorithms  for  specific 
applications.  Intuitions  based  on  conventional  approaches 
are  often  wrong,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
experimentation. 

4.5.  Bank,  Missionary,  and  Cannibal  Pheromones 
(BMC) 


BMCDumb. — Finally,  we  distinguish  missionary  and 
cannibal  pheromones.  We  represent  the  dependency  on 
mpop  and  cpop  in  a  table,  as  shown  for  missionaries  in 
Table  2,  where  rows  indicate  the  number  of  Cannibals  (0- 
3)  and  columns  the  number  of  Missionaries  (0-3).  Each 
cell  indicates  the  number  of  agents  that  could  move  from 
this  bank  to  the  other  without  creating  an  unsafe  state.  A 
similar  table  defines  Cannibal  choices.  A  Missionary’s 
choice  function  (for  example)  returns  the  appropriate  cell 
of  the  table  divided  by  mpop.  When  all  the  Missionaries 
compare  this  value  with  independent  uniform  random 
[0,1]  variates,  on  average  the  number  of  Missionaries 
that  elect  to  move  will  be  equal  to  the  cell  value. 

If  agents  use  the  same  table  on  both  banks,  the  system 
will  avoid  unsafe  states,  but  there  will  be  no  pressure 
toward  moving  all  agents  to  the  right  bank.  Bank 
pheromones  enable  agents  to  attenuate  right-bank  choice 
functions  by  a  constant  between  0  and  1  (in  the  results 
reported  here,  0.7)  to  ensure  that  on  average  fewer  agents 
move  right-to-left  than  left-to-right. 

This  function  actually  under-performs  both  BP 
functions  in  Die  Mode,  yielding  only  18  successes,  with 
four  at  the  minimal  length  of  1 1  and  a  maximum  length 
of  20.  As  Figure  2  suggests,  its  Continue  Mode 
performance  is  marginally  better:  the  median  is  73.5  with 
quartiles  at  46  and  117.  The  ambiguity  of  the  results 
suggests  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  best  way  to 
use  the  distinct  population  levels. 

BMCSmart. — Once  again,  we  try  embedding 
knowledge  of  the  correct  solution  in  the  choice  functions. 
Table  3  is  an  example  of  the  table  for  a  Missionary  on  the 
Left  bank.  The  only  non-zero  cells  correspond  to  states 
on  one  of  the  known  trajectories  from  {L,  3,  3}  to  {R,  0, 
0],  and  the  entry  at  such  a  cell  is  the  number  of 
Missionaries  that  should  enter  the  boat  to  move  to  the 
next  state  in  the  trajectory.  Similar  tables  define  the 
behavior  of  right-bank  missionaries,  left-bank  cannibals, 
and  right-bank  cannibals.  Choice  functions  are  computed 
as  in  BMCDumb,  except  that  the  tables  explicitly  record 
the  difference  between  left  and  right  bank,  so  no 
attenuation  factor  is  needed.  The  cell-wise  sum  of  the  two 
tables  from  the  same  bank  shows  the  total  number  of 
agents  that  should  move.  The  set  of  four  tables  thus 
encodes  the  known  solution  to  the  problem.  Consistent 
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with  our  insights  from  simpler  choice 
functions,  non-zero  cells  for  the  left  bank 
are  all  2,  while  those  for  the  right  bank 
are  mostly  1,  so  that  there  is  a  net 
preference  for  left-to-right  movement. 

This  formulation  is  promising,  but  a 
bit  too  simplistic.  While  the  expected 
number  of  agents  electing  to  cross  at  each 
epoch  is  according  to  the  solution,  the 
actual  number  at  any  given  epoch  may 
differ  because  of  the  stochastic  nature  of 
the  search.  As  a  result,  the  system  can  Table  4:  Summary  of  Experimental  Data 

enter  a  safe  state  not  on  the  correct  trajectory,  one  for  •  The  dumb  cases  show  the  same  trend,  but  less 
which  both  Missionaries  and  Cannibals  have  0  entries  in  clearly.  BMCDumb  is  clearly  superior  to  BDumb, 

their  tables,  and  the  system  has  no  way  to  backtrack.  To  but  the  differences  between  the  other  dumb  cases  are 

overcome  this  problem,  we  set  all  entries  in  safe  states  only  suggestive. 

that  would  otherwise  be  0  to  0.1,  generating  a  non-zero  •  Smartness  does  matter.  Figure  2  shows  that  with  the 
probability  of  movement  from  any  safe  state.  possible  exception  of  BSmart,  smart  algorithms 

When  we  execute  the  system  with  this  choice  function,  outperform  their  dumb  counterparts. 

Die  Mode  succeeds  8939  times,  750  with  the  minimum 
length  of  1 1 ,  and  a  maximum  length  of  93.  The  Continue 
Mode  median  is  23.5,  with  quartiles  at  18  and  34.  The 
improvement  over  the  dumb  case  with  the  same 
pheromones  is  (73.5  -  23.5)773.5  =  68%,  higher  than  in 
either  B  or  BP. 

5.  Results  and  Summary 

Table  4  summarizes  the  results  of  our  experiments. 

These  results  indicate: 

•  R  is  clearly  inferior  to  all  the  others.  Our  algorithm 
is  not  just  a  random  walk. 

•  The  smart  cases  (those  embedding  knowledge  of  the 
correct  solution)  increase  in  performance  as  the 
pheromone  vocabulary  becomes  riches.  BPSmart 
outperforms  BSmart,  and  BMCSmart  outperforms 
them  both.  Figure  3  zooms  in  on  the  run-length 
histograms  for  the  smart  cases,  clearly  showing  the 
improvement  as  the  pheromone  vocabulary 
increases.  (Fifteen  runs  in  the  Bank-only  case  have 
been  omitted  by  truncating  the  histogram  at  length 
140.) 
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Table  3:  Ideal  Choice  Table  for 
Left-Bank  Missionary 
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Figure  4  and  Figure  5  show  the  trends  for  the  number 
of  successes  in  Die  Mode.  At  N=10^,  the  normal 
distribution  is  an  excellent  approximation  to  the 
binomial,  so  setting  error  bars  in  these  figures  at  ±l,96a, 
using  the  binomial  value  0  =  Sqrt(pq/10^),  establishes  a 
95%  confidence  interval.  Thus  in  these  figures,  overlap 
of  the  central  point  of  one  case  with  the  error  bars  of 
another  indicates  that  the  two  cases  are  not  significantly 
different.  These  figures  show  that  the  Die  Mode  data 
yield  many  of  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Continue 
Mode  data. 

•  R  is  significantly  worse  than  all  other  cases. 

•  Smart  cases  increase  in  performance  with 
pheromone  vocabulary. 

•  The  first  two  dumb  cases  show  an  increase  in 
performance  with  more  information,  but  the 
anomalous  performance  of  BMCDumb  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  of  generating  effective  decision  rules. 

•  Smart  cases  outperform  corresponding  dumb  cases 
except  for  BSmart,  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
BDumb. 

In  summary, 

1.  Ants  can  solve  the  Missionaries  and  Cannibals 
problem  without  direct  coordination  among 
themselves,  using  only  information  that  can  be 


provided  by  a  pheromone  mechanism  on  each  bank 
of  the  river  and  in  the  boat. 

2.  Pheromone-based  search  clearly  outperforms  random 
walk. 

3.  Decision  mechanisms  that  encode  known  solutions 
outperform  encodings  that  capture  minimal 
knowledge  about  the  domain. 

4.  The  richness  of  the  pheromone  vocabulary  improves 
the  performance  of  this  class  of  algorithms. 

The  experiments  reported  here  are  initial  results  from 
more  extensive  programs  underway  at  both  ERIM  CEC 
and  DaimlerChrysler  Research  and  Technology,  in  which 
we  are  exploring  several  more  ambitious  directions. 

This  algorithm  is  synchronous,  permitting 
pheromones  to  stabilize  between  epochs.  How  does 
performance  degrade  if  we  do  not  allow  as  much  time 
between  epochs?  We  might  stagger  the  decisions  of 
individual  agents,  requiring  that  an  individual  agent  wait 
long  enough  before  moving  for  its  own  deposit  to 
stabilize,  but  not  necessarily  wait  for  other  agents  to 
stabilize.  Even  if  the  number  of  epochs  needed  for 
successful  runs  rises,  the  actual  elapsed  time  (in  terms  of 
pheromone  deposit  intervals)  might  decrease. 
Asynchroneity  will  require  agents  to  react  directly  to 
pheromone  levels,  rather  than  first  translating  them  to 
counts. 

Genetic  and  similar  methods  can  develop  movement 
probabilities,  using  run  lengths  under  Continue  Mode  as 
a  useful  fitness  function.  Intuitively,  the  probabilities 
derived  from  the  known  best  traditional  solution  should 
give  the  best  CF,  but  emergent  mechanisms  have  a  way 
of  frustrating  intuitions,  and  probabilities  evolved 
directly  against  our  mechanisms  might  outperform  the 
manually  derived  ones.  In  addition,  techniques  for 
growing  probabilities  are  critical  for  real  problems  whose 
“ideal”  solutions  are  not  known  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  the  aggregation,  evaporation,  and 
diffusion  functions  found  in  physical  environments, 
computational  environments  can  support  procedural  and 
symbolic  reasoning.  We  are  extending  the  functions  that 
places  can  apply  to  pheromones  with  such  higher-level 
processes,  known  as  “policies,”  that  hybridize  low-level 
agent-based  pheromone  mechanisms  with  high-level 
place-based  processing,  combining  the  efficiency  and 
deployment  benefits  of  lightweight  agents  with  the 
enhanced  performance  potential  of  more  sophisticated 
reasoning. 

We  are  developing  applications  of  these  methods  in 
two  more  realistic  domains:  the  agile  execution  of  air 
tasking  orders  (under  the  DARPA  JFACC  program)  and 
material  movement  in  agile  manufacturing 
environments. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  a  model  that  explicitly  represents 
the  declarative  and  behavioral  knowledge  of  a  goal- 
driven  agent.  The  developed  declarative  and  the 
behavioral  models  allow  an  agent  to  reason  about  itself, 
other  agents,  and  the  environment.  The  declarative 
model  specifies  data  and  services  (capabilities)  assigned 
to  an  agent  while  the  behavioral  model  specifies  the 
execution  model  of  an  agent  (defined  as  states, 
transitions  between  states,  and  events  affecting  the 
transitions).  An  Extended  Statechart  (ESC)  is  used  as 
the  execution  model.  To  maintain  these  models,  a  self- 
contained  computational  module  called  the  Perspective 
Modeler  is  proposed  and  incorporated  into  the  Sensible 
Agent  Architecture  discussed  herein.  With  the 
Perspective  Modeler,  a  Sensible  Agent  has  the  capability 
to  model  itself,  other  agents,  and  the  environment  to 
generate  more  desirable  behaviors.  In  support  of 
command  and  control  applications,  the  Perspective 
Modeler  maintains  beliefs  about  very  dynamic 
declarative  and  behavioral  knowledge  to  1)  provide 
“what-is”  assessments,  2)  provide  ^Vhat-if ’  assessments 
given  projected  events  or  actions,  and  3)  support 
deliberate  actions  or  reactive  actions.  The  Perspective 
Modeler  implementation  as  a  CORBA®  object  witiiin  the 
Sensible  Agent  Testbed  allows  distribution  of  the 
Perspective  Modeler  capability  across  multiple 
platforms.  Additionally,  the  model  representations 
(udiile  populated  with  domain-specific  information)  and 
algorithms  deployed  in  the  Perspective  Modeler  are 


domain-independent  promoting  rapid  and  flexible 
integration  into  application  systems. 

1  Introduction 

The  blend  of  reactivity  and  deliberation  is  becoming 
widely  accepted  as  a  feasible  approach  to  the 
representation  of  robust  and  flexible  behaviors  of  agents 
within  the  multi-agent  community  [21;26].  Examples  of 
in^lementations  using  this  hybrid  approach  are  PRS  [14], 
TouringMachine  [1 1],  and  INTERRAP  [20],  However, 
achieving  an  optimal  balance  among  an  agent’s  reactive 
and  deliberative  behaviors  is  still  an  outstanding  research 
issue  [17].  For  the  detailed  comparison  of  reactivity  and 
deliberation,  see  [26]. 

In  this  paper,  we  propose  a  knowledge  model  to 
explicitly  represent  declarative  and  behavioral  knowledge 
of  an  agent  which  will  allow  an  agent  to  use  this  model  to 
reason  about  itself,  other  agents,  or  the  environment.  The 
model  (1)  provides  an  agent  with  reactivity  for  response 
in  dynamic  and  uncertain  environments  and  (2)  serves  as 
an  explicit  symbolic  model  of  the  self-agent,  oflier  agents, 
and  the  environment  for  deliberative  planning  and  conflict 
resolution. 

These  models  are  held  in  a  self-contained 
computational  module  called  the  Perspective  Modeler 
(PM).  The  PM  is  designed  to  support  improved  decision 
making  in  high  level  planners  while  providing  potential 
reactive  solutions  to  achieve  robustness  in  the  fece  of  a 
dynamic  environment,  hardware  failures,  lack  of 
commimication  bandwidth,  or  the  time  delays  introduced 
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in  end-to-end  communication.  The  behavioral  knowledge 
in  the  Perspective  Modeler  allows  an  intelligent  agent  to 
dynamically  assess  the  current  behavioral  states  and  to 
model  the  possible  fiiture  behavioral  states  of  itself,  other 
agents,  and  the  environment.  The  declarative  knowledge 
provides  the  agent  with  its  best  estimate  of  the  goals, 
plans,  beliefs,  and  resources  of  itself  and  others.  The 
Perspective  Modeler  has  been  initially  developed  in  the 
context  of  Sensible  Agent  Architecture  [2],  is  an 
on-going  project  in  Laboratory  of  Intelligent  Processes 
and  Systems  (LIPS)  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

The  Perspective  Modeler  has  been  implemented  in 
LOOM  [7]  and  LISP  as  a  CORBA®  [22]  object  on  top  of 
the  Inter-Language  Unification  system  (ILU)  [27].  The 
public  interface  for  the  module  is  defined  in  an  EDL 
(Interface  Definition  Language),  thus  allowing  other 
researchers  easy  access  to  the  module.  To  investigate  and 
test  the  functionality  of  the  PM,  it  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Sensible  Agent  Testbed  [6]  and  applied  to  a 
naval  firequency  management  problem.  The  Sensible 
Agent  System  jftmctionality,  including  the  Perspective 
Modeler,  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  many 
application  domains  [3;5;6]. 

In  the  next  section,  the  Sensible  Agent  Architecture  is 
briefly  described.  In  Section  3,  the  PM  is  specified, 
followed  by  implementation  of  the  PM  in  the  naval 
frequency  management  domain,  in  Section  4.  Section  5 
draws  the  conclusions  and  addresses  future  work. 

2  Sensible  Agent 

A  Sensible  Agent  is  a  goal-driven  entity  capable  of  (1) 
deliberative  or  reactive  planning  and  execution  of  one  or 
more  domain  specific  services  or  tasks,  (2)  maintaining 
and  interpreting  knowledge  about  states,  events,  and 
goals  related  to  itself,  other  agents,  and  the  environment, 
and  (3)  adapting  its  behavior  according  to  the 
understanding  of  its  own  local  goals  and  system  goals 
[2],  A  critical  consideration  for  a  Sensible  Agent’s 
behavior  is  the  agent’s  level  of  autonomy  (i.e.  the  types 
of  organizational  roles  that  exist  in  an  agent’s 
interactions  with  others). 

The  logical  architecture  of  a  Sensible  Agent  is 
composed  of  individual  modules  that  address  the 
functional  requirements  for  an  agent.  Sensible  Agents 
are  connposed  of  the  following  modules  as  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

•  The  Action  Planner  module  is  a  general  problem 
solver  (planner)  and  executor  in  a  Sensible  Agent. 
This  module  interacts  with  the  environment  and 
other  agents  in  the  system.  Domain-specific  problem 
solving  information,  strategies,  and  heiuistics  are 


Figure  1.  The  Sensible  Agent  Architecture 


placed  inside  this  module.  The  Action  Planner  is 
able  to  interpret,  plan  to  achieve,  and  execute 
solutions  for  domain-specific  goals.  This  module 
draws  information  from  all  other  modules  within  the 
agent. 

•  The  Autonomy  Reasoner  determines  the 
appropriate  autonomy  level  for  each  goal,  assigns  an 
autonomy  level  to  each  goal,  and  reports  autonomy 
level  constraints  to  other  modules  within  the  agent. 
The  autonomy  reasoner  assigns  one  of  three  discrete 
autonomy  levels:  Command-driven,  Consensus,  and 
Master/Locally  autonomous  to  specify  how  the  agent 
will  interact  others  to  plan  and  achieve  for  goals. 

•  The  Conflict  Resolution  Advisor  identifies, 
classifies,  and  generates  possible  solutions  for 
resolving  conflicts  occurring  within  the  agent  and 
between  other  agents.  This  module  monitors  the 
Action  Planner  and  the  Perspective  Modeler  to 
identify  conflicts.  It  offers  conflict  resolution 
strategies  to  the  Action  Planner  or  the  Autonomy 
Reasoner  so  that  those  modules  may  resolve  the 
conflict. 

•  The  Perspective  Modeler  maintains  the  knowledge 
about  the  self-agent,  other  agents,  and  the 
environment.  A  system  designer  can  specify  the 
desired  services,  data,  and  interfaces  of  each  agent 
through  this  module.  This  module  interprets  internal 
or  external  events  acting  on  the  agent  and  changes  its 
state  accordingly.  It  also  maintains  beliefs  about 
states  and  events  external  to  the  self-agent  and 
predicts  the  actions  of  other  agents  and  the 
environment.  Other  modules  within  the  agent  can 
access  this  module  for  necessary  information  (e.g. 
current  or  potential  future  states)  and  for  changes 
that  affect  their  reasoning  processes. 
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3  Perspective  Modeler 

3.1  Assumptions 

The  Sensible  Agent  Architecture  makes  the  following 

relevant  basic  assun^tions: 

•  Dynamic  environment:  The  environment  may  change 
over  time  independent  of  the  actions  of  the  agent. 
We  cannot  assume  die  environmental  change  will 
occur  much  slower  than  the  speed  of  the  reasoning 
mechanisms  of  an  agent.  Some  level  of  reactivity 
may  be  necessary  for  an  agent  working  in  this 
environment. 

•  Heterogeneous  system:  There  may  exist  more  than 
one  type  of  agent  in  the  system.  While  all  Sensible 
Agents  in  a  system  share  system  goals,  heterogeneity 
among  agents  results  wlien  agents  are  designed  such 
that  they  are  responsible  for  solving  different  local 
goals  unique  to  themselves  and  maintaining  different 
behavioral  models. 

•  Local  and  subjective  perspective:  While  maintaining 
a  consistent  global  view  for  each  agent  may  be 
desirable,  it  has  been  pointed  out  [13;16;18]  that  the 
high  communication  and  conqiutational  requirements 
in  conqilex  and  dynanodc  environments  makes  this 
impractical.  Thus  the  PM  operates  on  the  local 
perspective  of  an  agent.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  local  perspective  may  not  be  consistent  among  all 
the  constituent  agents  in  the  system.  Additionally, 
the  local  perspective  is  a  more  manageable  and 
flexible  model  for  an  agent  to  plan  with.  Global 
consistency  will  only  be  forced  for  the  shared 
knowledge  among  agents. 

3.2  Services 

The  Perspective  Modeler  (PM)  provides  the  following 

services  to  other  modules  within  a  Sensible  Agent: 

•  Maintaining  declarative  and  behavioral  knowledge: 
The  PM  functions  as  a  database  management  system. 
When  the  PM  perceives  or  is  notified  of  changes  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  self-agent,  other  agents,  or 
the  environment,  it  updates  its  internal  declarative 
and  behavioral  knowledge  accordingly  to  keep  it 
current  and  locally  consistent  within  the  agent. 

•  Providing  whaUis  assessment:  Upon  query  from 
other  modules  (e.g.  the  Action  Planner),  Ae  PM 
performs  the  function  of  a  data  server.  The  PM 
returns  the  best  estimate  of  the  declarative  or 
behavioral  knowledge  about  the  self-agent,  other 
agents,  or  the  environment,  to  requesting  agent 
modules. 


•  Providing  what-if  assessment  In  this  service,  the  PM 
perfonns  the  function  of  simulation  by  generating 
expected  status  (e.g.  states)  resulting  fi*om 
actions/events  hypothesized  by  the  other  modules. 
The  other  modules  can  be  informed  of  the  potential 
future  status  of  the  self-agent,  other  agents,  or  the 
environment. 

•  Supporting  reactivity  for  given  situation:  The  agent’s 
behavioral  knowledge  about  itself  defines  how  the 
agent  responds  to  the  given  situation.  When  an 
environment  in  which  a  Sensible  Agent  is  situated  is 
very  dynamic  and  the  agent  has  very  limited 
resources  (e.g.  computational  resources  or  time), 
deliberate  planning  may  become  impractical.  This 
functionality  fi'ees  the  planner  (the  Action  Planner) 
from  dealing  with  behaviors  that  can  be  handled  by 
the  reactive  coirponent  of  the  PM. 

•  Supporting  dynamic  behavioral  representation: 
Although  an  agent  has  a  detailed  explicit  state  space 
representation,  it  is  not  exhaustive.  When  an  agent 
encounters  a  situation  that  is  not  fully  specified,  the 
requesting  agent  module^  should  generate  appropriate 
behaviors  using  available  declarative  and  behavioral 
knowledge.  If  the  resulting  behaviors  are  foimd 
useful,  they  will  be  incorporated  into  the  existing 
behavioral  knowledge  for  future  use. 

3J  Architecture 

There  are  two  emerging  approaches  to  drive  the 
specification  of  reliable  and  robust  agent  systems  [19]: 
(1)  logic  and  (2)  modeling  techniques  fi-om  software  and 
^owledge  engineering.  We  utilize  modeling  techniques 
since  we  believe  it  is  critical  to  have  a  methodology  that  is 
flexible  and  sufficiently  rich  to  allow  designers  to  capture 
and  represent  domain-specific  knowledge  in  the  forms 
they  observe  in  a  real  world  ^vironment. 

The  PM  contains  the  agent’s  representation  of  itself, 
other  agents,  and  the  environment  with  which  the  agent 
interacts.  This  representation  is  specified  in  terms  of  the 
declarative  and  &e  behavioral  models.  The  declarative 
model  specifies  (1)  data  and  services  (capabilities) 
assigned  to  an  agent  and  (2)  the  attributes  which 
characterize  an  agent.  The  behavioral  model  specifies  the 
execution  model  of  an  agent  (defined  as  the  states,  the 
transitions  between  those  states,  and  the  events  affecting 
the  transitions)  that  defines  how  to  perform  its  designated 
tasks. 

The  four  key  components  in  the  PM  are  the  Behavioral 
Modeler^  the  Declarative  Modelery  the  Event  Monitor^ 
and  the  Observation  Correlator  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  The  Perspective  Modeier  Pli/f  of 
a  Sensible  Agent 


The  Behavioral  Modeler  is  composed  of  (1)  a  set  of 
behavioral  models  describing  the  self-agent,  other  agents, 
and  the  environment  and  (2)  the  rules  to  maintain  them. 
Similarly,  the  Declarative  Modeler  is  composed  of 
declarative  models  and  maintenance  rules.  The  Event 
Monitor  looks  for  the  events  generated  from  the  Action 
Planner  (or  the  other  agent  modules  that  can  generate 
events)  and  determines  if  those  events  correlate  to  the 
transitions  in  the  behavioral  models  or  the  changes  in  the 
attribute  values  in  the  declarative  models.  Sensor 
perceptions  or  Action  Planner  actions  may  result  in 
changes  to  the  declarative  model  values.  The  Observation 
Correlator  monitors  the  values  of  attributes  in  the 
declarative  models  to  determine  if  these  specific  values  or 
combinations  of  values  correlate  to  the  transitions  in  the 
behavioral  models.  It  also  notifies  the  Behavioral 
Modeler  when  it  finds  the  current  states  in  one  of  the 
behavioral  models  are  invalid  due  to  incorrect 
information. 

A  formal  examination  of  the  domain-specific  services 
or  tasks  provides  the  necessary  information  to  populate 
the  representation  constructs  of  the  Behavioral  Modeler 
and  die  Declarative  Modeler.  This  examination  is 
conducted  using  object  oriented  analysis  and  design 
techniques  promoting  modular  agent-based  system 
architecture.  The  formal  engineering  process  consisting 
of  knowledge  acquisition,  domain  modeling,  reference 
architecture  (the  object-oriented  decomposition  specifying 
v/hdX  data  and  services  an  agent  is  responsible  for),  is 
applied  [1].  The  result  of  this  effort  is  mapped  to  the 
Perspective  Modeler’s  respective  declarative  and 
behavioral  models. 

3.4  Declarative  Modeler 

The  Declarative  Modeler  contains  a  set  of  declarative 
models  and  the  rules  to  maintain  these  models.  A 
declarative  model  represents  declarative  knowledge, 
which  is  the  knowledge  about  the  data  (in  the  forms  of 


beliefs,  goals,  plans,  and  resources)  and  the  services 
(capabilities)  assigned  to  Sensible  Agents. 

A  Sensible  Agent  Declarative  Modeler  is 
defined  as  follows: 

DM'  > 

\^ere  n  is  the  number  of  agents  being  modeled  and 
DMfj  represents  local  perspective  of  the  declarative 
model  of  DM't  is  die  declarative  model  of  the  self¬ 
agent  and  DMoy  is  A'’s  local  perspective  of  the 
environment.  We  assume  that  the  environment  does  not 
have  any  specific  goals  or  plans,  and  the  declarative 
model  of  the  environment  has  only  resources. 

Figure  3  shows  the  specification  of  elements  of  a 
declarative  model  in  the  Declarative  Modeler.  A 
declarative  model  contains  belief,  goals,  plans,  and 
resources. 

Possible  sources  for  new  information  (beliefs,  goals, 
plans,  and  resources)  are  (1)  observation,  (2) 
communication  with  other  agents,  and  (3)  rules  associate 
with  belief.  To  maintain  the  declarative  models,  we 
implement  a  single  knowledge  update  algorithm,  vdiich 
has  two  rules. 

1.  If  a  fact  B  is  perceived  by  the  self-agent  or 
asserted  by  the  other  agent  in  the  same  group  (or  team), 
the  &ct  B  is  believed. 

2.  If  no  other  agent  tells  the  self-agent  its  belief  B  is 
invalid  and  the  self-agent  cannot  perceive  a  counter 
example  to  the  belief  B,  the  self-agent  continuously 
believes  B. 
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Goal 

:  :=  <GoalID,  GoalType, 

ListOfOwner,  PreCond, 

PostCond,  ListOfConstraint, 
ListOfResource> 
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<PlanID,  ListOfi\ction,  PreCond, 
PostCond,  ListOfConstraint, 
ListOfResource,  Cost> 

ListOfActiou 

.  Action|<ListOfAction> 
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:?=  <ActionID,PreCond, 
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ResourcesType 

:v=  <Transferable|NonTransferable> 
<DepletableINonDepletable> 

Figure  3:  Specification  of  elements  in 
a  declarative  model 
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3.5  Behavioral  Modeler 

The  Behavioral  Modeler  contains  a  set  of  behavioral 
models  and  the  rules  to  maintain  these  models.  A 
behavioral  model  represents  the  behavioral  knowledge, 
v/bich  is  the  knowledge  about  the  execution  model  of  an 
agent  (defined  as  the  states,  the  transitions  between  these 
states,  and  the  events  affecting  the  transitions). 

There  have  been  a  series  of  eifforts  to  represent 
behavioral  knowledge  of  distributed  systems  using  object- 
oriented  technique  [9;10;12;23;24].  Among  them,  state 
charts  are  considered  to  be  a  feasible  approach  for 
behavior  modeling  [17]. 

We  employ  Extended  Statecharts  (ESCs)  [25],  a 
derivative  of  HareTs  Statecharts  [15]  with  respect  to 
temporal  and  hierarchical  extensions,  as  well  as  soft 
feilure  models,  as  a  coiiq)rehensivc  modeling  mechanism 
for  the  behavioral  models  of  an  agent.  ESCs  allow  for  the 
explicit  representation  of  declarable  problem-specific 
agent  soft  failures,  thereby  allowing  failure-related 
information  to  be  incorporated  within  the  high-level 
system  design.  ESCs  exploit  fhe  XOR  state 
representation  in  Statecharts  to  integrate  failure 
information  in  a  high-level  system  representation. 
Combined  with  a  powerful  event  and  transition  structure 
this  modeling  technique  allows  the  development  of 
detailed  high  level  specification  of  agent  behaviors.  An 
ESC  is  a  4-tuple  (S,  E,  G,  T),  \ihere,  S  is  a  set  of  states,  E 
is  a  set  of  events,  G  is  a  set  of  guards  and  T  is  a  set  of 
transitions.  The  set  of  states  S  is  defined  as 

s=ys' 

<=i 

v(4iere,  n '  is  the  number  of  levels  in  the  model 
hierarchy.  Exit-safe  states  represent  states  wberein  a  sub¬ 
state  is  in  a  stable  state  to  process  the  transition  out  of  a 
parent  state.  That  is,  events  causing  a  transition  between 
higher  level  (parent)  states  are  handled  only  if  the  sub¬ 
state  of  die  parents'  state  is  an  exit-safe  sul^state.  This 
extension  erqrlicitly  allows  the  developer  to  specify 
certain  non-interruptible  critical  operations.  Non  exit-safe 
states  are  states  that  are  not  exit-safe  and  hence  do  not 
allow  for  higher-level  state  transitions. 
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Figure  4.  States  and  transitions  in  ESC 


graphical  representation 


Figure  4  illustrates  the  graphical  ESC  notations.  The 
dashed  rectangle  represents  the  definition  of  an  agent  that 
is  a  domain-specific  definition.  The  solid  rectangle  is 
used  to  represent  a  state  that  is  decomposed  immediately. 
The  arrow  pointing  to  a  state  denotes  a  default  state  that 
the  agent  reaches  fiirst  among  other  states  at  the  same 
level.  The  shaded  rectangle  is  used  to  represent 
decomposed  states.  This  means  that  the  state  S  is 
decomposed  further  in  another  diagram.  Two  types  of 
transitions  are  distinguished  to  manage  the  hierarchical 
information  transfer  between  states.  These  include:  (1) 
Intra-level  trsmsitions  (Timra):  transitions  between  states  in 
the  same  hierarchical  level  and  (2)  Inter-level  Transitions 
(Tinto):  transitiorrs  between  states  in  different  hierarchical 
levels.  Intra-level  transitions  are  used  to  represent  normal 
behavior  and  inter-level  transitions  are  used  to  represent 
abnormal  behavior. 


Figure  S  shows  an  example  ESC  representation.  In  the 
figure,  Y  is  an  agent  that  has  states  C  and  D  in  an  AND 
composition.  State  C  has  sub-states  A  and  B  that  are  in  a 
XOR  combination,  A  being  the  de&ult  state.  D  has  sub¬ 
states  L,  M  and  N  where  L  is  the  default  state.  Notice 
that  J,  K  and  M  are  exit-safe  states.  Therefore,  a 
transition  firom  Y  to  another  higher  level  parent  state  may 
occur  if  and  only  if  the  sub-state  of  C  is  either  J  or  K  and 
if  sub-state  of  D  is  M. 

A  Sensible  Agent  A”s  Behavioral  Modeler  SAf*  is 
defined  as  follows: 

vdiere  n  is  the  number  of  agents  being  modeled  and 
BM'j  represents  X'’s  local  perspective  of  the  behavioral 
model  of  Bkft  is  the  behavioral  model  of  the  self¬ 
agent  and  is  4('’s  local  perspective  of  the 

enviromnent.  While  an  agent  Ai  may  possess  a  very 
accurate  and  detailed  behavioral  model  B^t  of  itself,  it  is 
difBcult  to  expect  the  same  level  of  accuracy  for  any  Bh^j 
(%■),  which  is  a  behavioral  model  of  another  agent  or  the 
environment.  The  behavioral  models  are  defined  a  priori 
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by  the  designer,  and  can  be  changed  in  the  course  of 
system  operation  through  observation  or  speech  acts. 


state 

<StateID,  StateType, 
PreConi  PosCond, 
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BeliefFocus, 
ListOfDefaultAction, 
Superstate,  SubState> 

StateType 

ExitSafe|NonExitSafe|Default| 

Decomposed 

BeliefFocus 

ListbfBelief 

ListOfDefaultAction 

::=  ListOfAction 

Transition 

<TransitionID, 

TransitionType, 

FromState,  ToState, 
PreCond,  PostCond> 

TransitionType 

InterLevelllntiaLevel 

Figure  6.  Specification  of  the  eiements  in  a 
behavioral  model 


The  specification  of  elements  of  a  behavioral  model  in 
the  Behavioral  Modeler  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  This 
specification  follows  the  definition  of  ESC  and  the  belief 
focus  is  attached  to  each  state. 

Definition:  A  belief  focus  is  a  set  of  beliefs  that  must 
hold  true  for  a  given  state.  A  state  S  is  the  current  state  if 
and  only  if  its  belief  focus  is  valid. 

According  to  ESC’s  inheritance  mechanism,  the  belief 
focus  for  a  parent-state  is  inherited  by  its  sub-states.  The 
Observation  Correlator  uses  the  belief  focus  to  maintain 
the  consistency  between  declarative  and  behavioral 
models. 

3.6  Correlating  the  DM  and  BM 

Figure  7  shows  the  algorithm  that  handles  state  transitions 
in  each  behavioral  model  in  the  Behavioral  Modeler.  The 
Observation  Correlator  uses  this  algorithm  to  update 
every  behavioral  model  it  is  maintaining. 

However,  since  we  only  have  local  perspective,  the 
state  that  an  agent  believed  to  be  the  current  state  might 
not  actually  be  the  current  state.  All  subsequent  reasoning 
processes  under  this  faulty  assuirption  may  be  doomed  to 
feil.  To  offset  this,  the  Observation  Correlator  utilizes  the 
belief  focus  of  the  current  state.  The  belief  focus  must  be 
always  valid.  The  Observation  Correlator  continuously 
monitors  the  belief  focus  of  the  current  state  of  each 
behavioral  model.  If  it  finds  the  belief  focus  becomes 
invalid,  it  initiates  consistency  check. 


for  an  event  e, 
foreach  behavioral  model,  b 
foreach  current  state  s, 

foreach  transition  t  that  is  an  outgoing 
transition  from  s 

if  e  satisfies  the  precondition  of  t 
if  all  of  the  current  sub-states  are  exit-safe 
OR  e  is  B.  special  event  type  that  exits  a  state 
unconditionally 
then 

take  transition  t 
else 
return 
endif 
else 

pend  the  event  to  the  current  state 
endif 

endforeach 

endforeach 

endforeach 

end 

Figure  7.  Algorithm  for  state  transitions 


begin 

while  the  current  state,  s,  is  not  the  root  state 
s  <=  the  parent  state  of  s 
if  the  belief  focus  of  s  is  valid 
then  breakwhile 
endif 
endwhile 

i/'$  is  the  root  state 
then  fail 
endif 

while  there  exist  the  sub-states  of  s 
foreach  sub-states  of  s,  c 
(Tthe  belief  focus  of  c  is  valid 
then 
s<=  c 

breakforeach 

endif 

endforeach 

endwhile 

end 

Figure  8.  Algorithm  to  find  the  current 
state  of  a  behavioral  model 


Since  sub-states  inherit  the  belief  focus  of  the  parent 
state,  we  can  search  the  current  state  by  climbing  the  ESC 
hierarchy  very  efficiently  as  shown  in  Figure  8, 
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The  violation  may  result  from  incorrect  observations, 
faulty  communications,  or  inaccurate  behavioral  models, 
etc. 


4  Example  Domain 

An  in5>lementation  of  the  Perspective  Modeler  has  been 
applied  to  the  naval  radar  frequency  management  domain. 
The  following  subsections  describe  this  application 
domain  and  the  simulation. 

4.1  Problem  Description 

Naval  radar  frequency  management  domain  consists  of  a 
set  of  geogr^hically  distributed  ships,  each  with  one 
radar.  The  ships  must  maintain  position  and  frequency 
relationships  such  that  radar  interference  is  minimized. 
Radar  interference  is  any  form  of  signal  energy  detected 
by  a  radar  that  comes  from  some  source  other  than  a 
reflection  of  its  own  emitted  wave  and  obscures  actual 
return  signals.  A  radar  that  detects  interference  is  called  a 
victim  radar.  Radar  interference  decreases  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio  of  a  victim  radar,  thereby  making  it  more 
difficult  for  this  radar  to  detect  targets. 

Radar  interference  occurs  primarily  when  two  radars 
are  operating  in  close  proximity  at  similar  frequencies.  A 
radar  that  is  causing  interference  is  called  the  source 
radar.  Sources  of  interference  for  a  victim  radar  in  the 
naval  domain  include  other  friendly  naval  radars  as  well 
as  radars  of  enemy  and  neutral  entities.  A  source  radar 
can  cause  interference  for  a  victim  without  detecting  any 
interference  to  its  own  operation.  We  explore  two 
possible  methods  of  eliminating  radar  interference, 
changing  a  radar’s  frequency  or  location.  Unfortunately, 
the  positions  of  each  ship  have  been  determined  by 
tactical  considerations  and  are  not  an  available  parameter 
for  modification. 

4*2  Implementation 

The  behavioral  and  declarative  model  of  a  radar  agent 
were  elicited  through  a  formal  specification  using  domain 
experts  [4]. 

Figure  9  shows  the  resulting  behavioral  model  of  a 
Radar  agent.  It  has  two  main  XOR  states,  which  are 
Normal  state  and  Error  state.  Normal  is  the  defeult  state 
of  the  Radar  agent.  Radar  Off  is  the  default  state  of 
Normal,  Stand  by  is  the  default  state  of  Radar  Off,  When 
the  radar  receives  the  NewTarget  event  (el),  it  transitions 
to  the  Slewing  state  from  the  Stand  by  state  in  Radar  Off, 
In  the  Slewing  state,  following  the  default  actions  attached 
to  this  state,  the  radar  motors  engage  and  move  the  radar 
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Figure  9.  The  behavioral  model  of  Radar  agent 

to  the  general  location  of  the  target.  The  event, 
RSlewDone  (c2),  signifies  that  the  radar  is  in  the  correct 
position.  Upon  this  event,  the  radar  enters  the  Radar  On 
state.  In  the  Radar  On  state,  the  radar  simultaneously 
enters  the  concurrent  default  states  of  Acquiring  and 
Radar  Sense  Idle,  When  the  radar  has  the  range  on  the 
target,  signified  by  the  HaveRange  event  (e5),  the  radar 
transitions  to  the  Tracking  state.  If  the  radar  loses  the 
range  on  the  target,  signified  by  the  LostRange  event  (c6), 
the  radar  returns  to  the  Acquiring  state.  If  the  radar  has 
lost  the  target  completely,  signified  by  the  corqposite 
event  c4,  it  transitions  to  the  Target  Lost  exit-safe  state 
and  produces  the  event  c3.  Event  c3  then  allows  the 
transition  from  Target  Lost  to  the  Stand  By  state  of  the 
Radar  Off  state.  The  radar  agent  can  fail  when  it  gets 
interference  from  other  emitters/radars.  The  radar  can 
function  normally  if  the  interference  is  low  (soft  failure) 
and  fails  to  perform  well  if  the  interference  is  high  (hard 
failure),  "^enever  the  radar  detects  any  interference 
(c8),  in  the  Acquiring  and  the  Tracking  states,  it 
transitions  to  the  Error  state  and  defaults  to  the  Low 
Interference  state.  These  transitions  are  caused  by 
failures  and  therefore  represented  as  inter-level 
transitions.  Event  ControlInterf  (cl  1)  transitions  the  Low 
Interference  state  to  the  High  Interference  state.  In  this 
state,  the  radar  tries  to  control  the  interference  by 
reducing  it.  After  the  radar  sets  the  interference  to  a  low 
value  (el2),  the  agent  transitions  from  the  High 
Interference  state  to  the  Low  Interference  state.  If  the 
radar  can  perform  normally  with  an  interference  less  than 
a  variable  t2  (c9),  the  agent  transitions  to  the  Acquiring 
state  of  the  Radar  On  state. 
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Figure  10.  Simulation  of  three  Sensible  Agents 
working  in  a  dynamic  enviornment. 


Figure  10  shows  the  simulation  of  three  Sensible 
Agents  on  a  mission  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  weather 
conditions  may  prevent  them  from  communicating  with 
each  other  and  from  coordinating  their  actions  in  order  to 
avoid  radar  interference.  The  charts  in  the  lower  left  of 
the  screen  show  the  interference  levels  of  each  agent  and 
the  frequencies  they  are  operating  at.  The  scenario  in  this 
example  begins  with  a  group  of  three  ships  proceeding  to 
the  point.  For  each  Sensible  Agent,  plans  for  radar 
frequency  assignments  are  developed,  actions  are 
executed,  conflicts  are  detected  and  resolved,  and 
autonomy  levels  are  assigned  based  on  the  information  in 
the  Perspective  Modeler  of  each  Sensible  Agent. 


Figure  11.  Behavior  model  BAf^2  of 
Sensible  Agent 

Figure  1 1  shows  the  behavioral  model  BM^2  itt 
meaning  that  the  Sensible  Agent  local  perspective  of 
the  behavioral  model  of  Sensible  Agent  believes 

that  the  cxirrent  state  of  A^  is  Tracking  and  Processing 
Data  state. 


Figure  12.  Declarative  model  of  Sensible 
Agent 

Figure  12  shows  the  declarative  model  DM^  in  Dh/f, 
This  represents  the  Sensible  Agent  A^'s  local  perspective 
of  the  declarative  model  of  Sensible  Agent  A{  DJi/j 
shows  the  attributes  of  A^  known  to  A^  so  far.  It  often  is 
incomplete  and  might  not  actually  be  correct. 


Figure  13.  Implementation  Architecture  of 
Sensible  Agents 


Figure  13  shows  the  implementation  architecture  of 
Sensible  Agent  System  for  the  given  problem  domain 
including  PM.  The  SASI  (Sensible  Agent  System 
Interface)  is  a  add-on  module  for  interfacing  a  Sensible 
Agent  to  the  simulation  environment.  It  interprets  the 
information  from  the  simulator  and  imports  it  to  each 
agent’s  Perspective  Modeler.  ModSim  [8]  is  used  as  a 
simulation  engine. 

PM  is  implemented  in  LOOM  [7]  and  LISP  miming 
on  Solaris  machine.  A  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI) 
written  in  Java  has  also  been  developed  to  show  the 
ftmctionality  of  the  PM.  The  GUI  also  allows  the  agent 
designer  to  change  the  DM  online  so  that  he  or  she  can 
minimize  the  cost/time  in  developing  the  system.  The 
Java  GUI  module  and  other  Sensible  Agent  modules  can 
connect  to  the  PM  module  through  the  Inter-Language 
Unification  system  (ILU)  [27]  which  is  OMG  CORBA® 
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compliant  ORB.  All  modules  are  implemented  as 
CORBRA®  objects,  so  that  they  can  be  running  on 
different  platforms  and  different  machines. 

5  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  proposed  explicit  knowledge  models  to 
represent  declarative  and  behavioral  knowledge  of  a  goal- 
driven  agent.  An  agent  can  use  this  model  to  reason  about 
itself,  other  agents,  or  the  environment.  The 
representation  is  specified  in  terms  of  the  declarative  and 
the  behavioral  models.  The  declarative  model  specifies 
data  and  services  (capabilities)  assigned  to  an  agent  vMk 
the  behavioral  model  specifies  the  execution  model  of  an 
agent  (defined  as  the  states,  the  transitions  between  those 
states,  and  the  events  affecting  the  transitions).  The 
Extended  Statechart  has  been  employed  as  the  execution 
model,  A  self-contained  computational  module  called  the 
Perspective  Modeler  maintains  these  models  and  is 
incorporated  into  the  Sensible  Agent  Architecture.  With 
this  module,  a  Sensible  Agent  is  capable  of  modeling 
itself,  other  agents  (not  linaited  to  Sensible  Agents),  and 
the  environment  to  generate  more  desirable  behaviors. 
For  the  naval  frequency  management  problem,  the  PM 
was  shown  to  model  and  maintain  the  declarative  and 
behavioral  execution  of  radars  (agents)  detailing  the 
agent’s  perspective  of  itself,  other  radars  (agents),  and  the 
environment.  The  entire  system  was  implemented  and 
fimctionally  tested  successfully.  Future  research  is 
required  to  seek  to  quantify  the  performance  of  the  PM  in 
this  domain. 
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Abstract 

As  the  agent  methodology  proves  more  and  more  use¬ 
ful  in  organizational  enterprises,  research/industrial  groups 
are  developing  autonomous,  heterogeneous  agents  that  are 
distributed  over  a  variety  of  platforms  and  environments. 
Rapid  integration  of  such  distributed,  heterogeneous  agent 
components  could  address  large-scale  problems  of  interest 
in  these  enterprises.  Unfortunately,  rapid  and  robust  inte¬ 
gration  remains  a  difficult  challenge.  To  address  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  we  are  developing  a  novel  teamwork-based  agent  in¬ 
tegration  framework.  In  this  framework,  software  develop¬ 
ers  specify  an  agent  organization  through  a  team-oriented 
program.  To  locate  and  recruit  agent  components  for  this 
organization,  an  agent  resources  manager  (an  analogue  of 
a  ''human  resources  manager'')  searches  for  agents  of  in¬ 
terest  to  this  organization  and  monitors  their  performance 
over  time.  TEAMCORE  wrappers  render  the  agent  compo¬ 
nents  in  this  organization  team  ready,  thus  ensuring  robust, 
flexible  teamwork  among  the  members  of  the  newly  formed 
organization.  This  implemented  framework  promises  to  re¬ 
duce  the  development  effort  in  enterprise  integration  while 
providing  robustness  due  to  its  teamwork-based  founda¬ 
tions.  We  have  applied  this  framework  to  a  concrete,  run¬ 
ning  example,  using  heterogeneous,  distributed  agents  in  a 
problem  setting  comparable  to  many  collaborative  enter¬ 
prises. 

1.  Introduction 

An  increasing  number  of  collaborative  enterprises  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  agent  technology  to  address  the  complex,  dynamic 
environments  common  to  most  enterprises  [1,4].  As  more 
agents  populate  our  organizations,  whether  in  businesses, 
the  military,  etc.,  there  is  a  more  critical  need  to  rapidly 
marshal  the  agents  needed  for  newly  arising  tasks  and  to 
enforce  proper  coordination  among  these  agents.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  although  the  agent  methodology  does  provide  a  great 
simplification  over  directly  integrating  legacy  systems,  the 
problem  of  coordinating  agent  behavior  in  a  large-scale  sys¬ 
tem  remains  difficult. 

First,  in  the  distributed,  open  environments  found  in 
most  enterprises,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  identifying 
and  accessing  all  of  the  agents  relevant  to  the  particular  in¬ 


formation  and  control  needs  of  a  new  task.  Second,  since 
the  recruited  agents  are  not  usually  built  to  work  together, 
building  an  integrated  system  with  appropriate  coordina¬ 
tion  among  the  agent  components  is  difficult.  Third,  the 
resulting  integrated  system  must  be  robust,  in  that  it  ensures 
the  desired  output  despite  the  uncertainties  of  a  dynamic, 
open  environment.  There  are  other  issues  in  integration 
as  well  (e.g.,  common  communication  language),  but  this 
short  note  focuses  on  only  the  three  key  challenges  men¬ 
tioned  here. 

To  address  these  integration  challenges,  our  TEAM- 
CORE  project  focuses  on  enabling  enterprise  managers  to 
build  large-scale  agent  organizations.  There  are  currently 
two  key  aspects  to  this  project.  The  first  focuses  on  the 
creation,  specification,  and  monitoring  of  the  agent  organi¬ 
zation.  The  second  focuses  on  enabling  the  organization  to 
reliably  execute  tasks,  by  ensuring  robust  teamwork  among 
the  agents  in  the  organization. 

KARMA  (Knowledgeable  Agent  Resources  Manager 
Assistant)  addresses  the  first  aspect  by  assisting  enterprise 
managers  in  three  ways.  First,  Karma  aids  in  team-oriented 
programming,  where  the  system  designer  specifies  a  hier¬ 
archical  agent  organization,  as  well  as  its  high-level  goals 
(e.g.,  plan  hierarchy,  supply  chain).  Team-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  abstracts  away  from  coordination  details,  thus 
eliminating  the  burden  of  writing  large  numbers  of  coordi¬ 
nation  plans.  Second,  Karma  locates  agents  that  match  the 
specified  organization’s  requirements  and  assists  in  allocat¬ 
ing  organizational  roles  to  such  agents,  thus  alleviating  the 
burden  of  searching  through  the  vast  numbers  of  agent  com¬ 
ponents  present  in  most  enterprises.  Third,  Karma  mon¬ 
itors  the  organization  to  diagnose  failures  and  to  evaluate 
agent  performance  for  future  (re)organizations.  Karma’s 
agent  resources  management  functionality  differs  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  middle  agents  such  as  matchmakers.  If  middle 
agents  are  the  analogues  of  the  “middle-men”  of  physical 
commerce  [2],  then  agent  resource  managers  are  the  ana¬ 
logues  of  the  “human  resources  managers”  of  a  commercial 
firm.  Agents  such  as  Karma  will  become  increasingly  crit¬ 
ical  with  the  increasing  number  of  agent  components  avail¬ 
able  within  an  enterprise  (and  eventually  across  multiple  en¬ 
terprises). 

Once  the  enterprise  manager  has  specified  a  team- 
oriented  program,  the  second  aspect  of  the  TEAMCORE 
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project  focuses  on  robust  execution.  Agent  teamwork  en¬ 
hances  robust  execution,  since  we  can  expect  agent  com¬ 
ponents,  as  team  members,  to  act  responsibly  towards 
one  another,  covering  for  each  other’s  execution  failures 
and  sharing  key  information.  To  enable  such  teamwork 
among  independently  designed  agent  components,  we  make 
the  agents  team-ready  by  providing  each  with  a  separate 
TEAMCORE  wrapper.  We  thus  avoid  the  need  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  agents  themselves,  an  important  consideration  when 
the  agent  components  can  be  complex  legacy  systems.  The 
TEAMCORE  wrappers  are  based  on  STEAM,  a  reusable, 
general-purpose  teamwork  module  that  encapsulates  rea¬ 
soning  about  common  teamwork  coordination,  including 
contingencies  in  such  coordination  [6].  Given  this  model, 
the  TEAMCORE  wrappers  automatically  generate  the  re¬ 
quired  coordination  actions  in  executing  a  team-oriented 
program.  Thus,  TEAMCORE  shields  the  human  developer 
from  the  responsibility  of  designing  all  such  specifications. 

We  have  applied  our  framework  to  a  concrete  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  military  domain  that  shares  many  features  with 
most  enterprise  integration  tasks.  In  our  example  problem, 
we  successfully  integrated  various  information  and  control 
agents  to  provide  a  simulated  mission  rehearsal  of  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  civilians  stranded  in  a  hostile  area.  The  integrated 
system  had  to  enable  a  human  commander  to  interactively 
provide  locations  of  the  stranded  civilians,  safe  areas  for 
evacuation,  and  other  mission  parameters,  and  to  then  have 
simulated  helicopters  fly  a  coordinated  mission  to  evacuate 
the  civilians.  The  integrated  system  plans  routes  to  avoid 
known  obstacles,  obtains  information  about  dynamic  enemy 
threats,  and  changes  routes  when  needed.  Thus,  we  have 
an  information  and  task  dependency  structure  similar  to  the 
supply  chains  found  in  many  collaborative  enterprises. 

Our  framework  enabled  the  construction  of  such  an  in¬ 
tegrated  system  out  of  1 1  different  existing  components,  in¬ 
cluding  a  multi-modal  user  interface  agent,  a  route-planner, 
a  web-querying  information-gathering  agent  and  synthetic 
helicopter  pilots,  Diiferent  developers,  using  four  differ¬ 
ent  computer  languages,  designed  these  agents,  which  ran 
on  two  different  operating  systems,  on  machines  distributed 
across  the  United  States.  The  heterogeneity  and  decentral¬ 
ization  present  in  this  military  enterprise  reflect  the  reality 
of  most  collaborative  enterprises.  Here,  we  used  Karma 
to  specify  the  necessary  team-oriented  program  and  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  locate  relevant  agents  through  an  interface  with  a 
matchmaker  and  other  middle  agents.  The  chosen  agents, 
with  their  TEAMCORE  wrappers,  successfully  executed 
the  team-oriented  program,  with  this  execution  being  ro¬ 
bust  against  agent  failures  and  other  dynamic  events  similar 
to  those  that  arise  in  most  real-world  enterprises. 


2.  Karma  &  TEAMCORE 

Figure  1  illustrates  how  one  builds  agent  organizations 
through  the  Karma-TEAMCORE  framework.  The  num¬ 
bered  arrows  show  the  typical  stages  of  this  process.  In 
stage  1,  human  enterprise  managers  use  TOPI  (Team- 
Oriented  Programming  Interface)  to  specify  a  team-oriented 
program,  with  an  organization,  its  goals,  and  its  plans.  TOPI 
in  turn  passes  on  the  program  specification  to  Karma  (stage 
2).  In  stage  3,  Karma  derives  the  requirements  for  roles  in 
the  organization  and  searches  for  agents  with  relevant  ex¬ 
pertise  (labeled  “domain  agents”  in  Figure  1).  Karma  can 
query  different  middle  agents,  an  Agent  Naming  Service 
(ANS)  white  pages,  and  other  directory  services.  Karma 
then  aids  the  developer  in  assigning  these  agents  to  organi¬ 
zational  roles. 

Having  thus  fully  defined  a  team-oriented  program. 
Karma  launches  the  TEAMCOREs.  Each  TEAMCORE 
wraps  an  individual  domain  agent  assigned  to  the  orga¬ 
nization,  and  the  teams  of  wrappers  jointly  execute  the 
team-oriented  program.  While  executing  this  program,  the 
TEAMCOREs  broadcast  information  among  themselves 
via  multiple  broadcast  nets  (stage  4).  TEAMCOREs  also 
communicate  with  the  domain  agents  (stage  5),  Karma 
“eavesdrops”  on  the  various  broadcasts  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  teams  (stage  6),  and  it  displays  this  progress 
to  the  enterprise  manager, 

A  key  novelty  and  strength  of  our  framework  is  that 
powerful  teamwork  capabilities  are  built  into  its  founda¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  in  the  TEAMCORE  wrappers.  These  wrappers 
enable  agents,  not  originally  constructed  as  cooperative,  to 
still  plan  and  act  together  as  a  team.  Thus,  in  a  team  formed 
with  TEAMCORE  wrappers,  agents  automatically  cover  for 
failed  teammates,  supply  key  information  to  each  other,  etc. 
This  framework  strongly  contrasts  with  previous  agent  in¬ 
tegration  frameworks  such  as  the  Open  Agent  Architecture 
(OAA)  [5],  where  centralized  facilitators  enable  agents  to 
locate  each  other,  but  do  not  provide  teamwork  capabilities. 
In  addition,  TEAMCORE’s  distributed  approach  avoids  a 
centralized  processing  bottleneck,  as  well  as  eliminating 
any  central  point  of  failure. 

3.  Karma:  Specifying  and  Monitoring 
Team  Programs 

Karma  helps  a  enterprise  manager  in  three  tasks  important 
in  the  building  of  an  agent  organization:  (i)  specifying  a 
team  program;  (ii)  locating  and  assigning  relevant  agents; 
(iii)  monitoring  and  recording  agent  performance. 

The  Team-Oriented  Program  A  enterprise  manager 
specifies  an  organization  of  interest  via  a  team  program:  (i) 
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Figure  1:  The  overall  Karma-TEAMCORE  framework, 
include  information  gathering  agents,  user  assistants  etc. 

an  organization  hierarchy;  (ii)  apian  hierarchy;  and  (iii)  as¬ 
signments  of  agents  to  execute  plans.  The  team  organization 
hierarchy  consists  of  roles  for  individuals  and  for  groups 
of  agents.  For  example,  Figure  2-a  illustrates  a  portion  of 
the  organization  hierarchy  involved  with  the  evacuation  sce¬ 
nario.  Each  leaf  node  corresponds  to  a  role  for  an  individual 
agent,  while  the  internal  nodes  correspond  to  teams  of  these 
roles.  Task  Force  is  thus  the  highest  level  team  in  this  orga¬ 
nization,  while  Orders-Obtainer  is  an  individual  role. 

The  second  aspect  of  a  team  program  is  a  hierarchy  of 
team  plans  explicitly  expressing  the  joint  activities  of  the 
relevant  team.  These  plans  describe  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
tions,  the  agents  performing  these  actions,  and  additional 
high-level  coordination  knowledge  (e.g.,  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  shared).  The  generality  of  the  plan  representa¬ 
tion  could  potentially  represent  multi-level  supply  chains  as 
the  joint  activity  of  suppliers  and  consumers.  Figure  2-b 
shows  an  example  from  the  evacuation  scenario  (please  ig¬ 
nore  the  bracketed  names  for  now).  Here,  high-level  team 
plans,  such  as  Evacuate,  typically  decompose  into  other 
team  plans,  such  as  Process-orders,  to  interpret  orders  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  human  commander. 

The  third  aspect  of  team-oriented  programming  is  the 
assignments  of  agents  to  plans.  The  developer  first  assigns 
the  organization’s  roles  to  plans  and  then  assigns  agents  to 
these  roles.  Assigning  only  abstract  roles  rather  than  actual 


agents  to  plans  provides  a  useful  level  of  abstraction,  since 
we  can  more  quickly  (re)assign  new  agents  more  quickly 
as  needed.  Figure  2-b  shows  the  assignment  of  roles  (in 
brackets)  to  the  plan  hierarchy  for  the  evacuation  domain. 
Associated  with  each  plan  is  a  specification  of  the  require¬ 
ments  to  perform  the  plan.  A  role  inherits  the  requirements 
from  each  plan  that  it  is  assigned  to. 

The  team  program  offers  the  key  advantage  of  omit¬ 
ting  the  details  of  how  to  realize  the  specified  coordina¬ 
tion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  team  designer  does  not  program 
any  synchronization  actions  —  instead,  during  execution, 
the  TEAMCORE  wrappers  automatically  enforce  the  cor¬ 
rect  synchronization  actions,  both  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  plan  initiation,  the  choice  of  plan,  and  the  time  of  plan 
termination. 

To  facilitate  the  encoding  of  the  team-oriented  program, 
Karma  interacts  with  a  developer  via  the  TOPI  interface. 
Figure  3  shows  a  sample  screenshot  from  programming  the 
evacuation  scenario,  where  the  three  panes  correspond  to 
the  plan  hierarchy  (left  pane),  organization  hierarchy  (mid¬ 
dle  pane),  and  the  domain  agents  (right  pane).  The  left  pane 
reflects  the  diagram  2-b.  Associated  with  each  entity  are  its 
properties,  including  its  coordination  constraints,  precondi¬ 
tions,  assigned  subteam,  etc. 
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Figure  2:  (a)  Partial  organization  hierarchy  with  roles;  (b)  Partial  reactive  team  plan  hierarchy,  both  for  the  evacuation 
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Figure  3:  TOPI:  The  team-Oriented  programming  interface. 
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Searching  and  Assigning  Agents  Once  Karma  derives 
requirements  for  individual  roles  based  on  their  assigned 
plans,  it  searches  for  agents  with  matching  capabilities. 
Karma  searches  multiple  sources:  middle  agents,  local 
white  pages  directories  of  known  agents,  and  other  reg¬ 
istry  services.  For  instance.  Karma  may  query  the  AM- 
atchMaker  [2]  middle  agent  by  sending  it  a  KQML  mes¬ 
sage  specifying  an  advertisement  template.  AMatchMaker 
returns  descriptions  of  those  agents  whose  advertised  capa¬ 
bilities  match  the  template.  In  addition,  Karma  can  search 
its  own  database  of  previously  used  agents.  More  recently, 
we  have  interfaced  Karma  with  “the  Grid”  (produced  by 
DARPA’s  COABS  program  [3]),  an  agent  infrastructure 
providing  registration  and  other  interconnection  services. 

Karma  compiles  a  list  of  relevant  agents  from  these  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,  specifying  their  properties,  including  com¬ 
munication  address,  capabilities,  etc.  From  this  list,  the  de¬ 
veloper  can  assign  agents  to  the  roles  in  the  specified  orga¬ 
nization.  By  limiting  its  search  to  just  those  agents  that  meet 
the  organizational  requirements,  Karma  avoids  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  system  designer  with  unnecessary  information. 

Monitoring  and  Recording  Agent  Performance  While 
the  team  executes  its  program,  Karma’s  task  shifts  to  moni¬ 
toring  and  recording  the  execution.  Currently,  Karma’s  ob¬ 
servations  trigger  feedback  in  TOPI,  showing  the  developer 
which  team  plans  and  domain  agents  are  currently  active. 
To  facilitate  the  reuse  of  agents  across  multiple  tasks  (or 
multiple  runs  of  the  same  task).  Karma  also  records  how 
well  each  agent  performs  in  the  current  task.  Thus,  upon 
completion  of  the  task,  each  TEAMCORE  wrapper  sends 
Karma  a  report  regarding  the  wrapped  agent’s  performance, 
including  any  catastrophic  failures  during  a  run,  success 
during  runs,  response  times  etc.  Karma  records  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  its  local  database.  In  addition,  the  TOPI  inter¬ 
face  provides  immediate  feedback  for  catastrophic  failures 
to  aid  debugging.  For  instance,  in  Figure  3,  TOPI  shows  the 
enterprise  manager  that  Ariadne  is  disabled,  along  with  its 
assigned  role  and  plan. 

4.  TEAMCORE:  Executing 
Team  Programs 

While  the  enterprise  manager  uses  Karma  to  specify  the 
team  program  and  monitor  its  execution,  the  distributed  set 
of  TEAMCORE  wrappers,  developed  in  the  Soar  rule-based 
integrated  agent  architecture,  perform  the  actual  execution. 
The  STEAM  teamwork  model  [6]  provides  agents  with 
three  forms  of  domain-independent  knowledge  of  teamwork 
to  enable  them  to  autonomously  reason  about  coordination 
and  communication.  Coherence  preserving  rules  require 
team  members  to  communicate  with  each  other  to  ensure 


coherent  initiation  and  termination  of  team  plans.  Moni¬ 
tor  and  repair  rules  detect  if  a  team  task  is  unachievable 
due  to  unexpected  member  failure.  It  then  leads  the  team 
into  reorganization  to  overcome  this  failure.  Selectivity- 
in-communication  rules  avoid  excessive  communication 
through  decision-theoretic  communication  selectivity. 

In  the  original  STEAM  implementation,  the  teamwork 
knowledge  resided  directly  in  the  domain  agent’s  knowl¬ 
edge  base,  an  impractical  implementation  in  an  open,  het¬ 
erogeneous  environment  where  a  domain  agent  may  be  a 
complex  legacy  system.  By  placing  this  knowledge  in  an 
external  TEAMCORE  wrapper,  we  now  no  longer  need 
to  modify  the  domain  agent  itself.  However,  while  the 
STEAM  rules  enable  the  TEAMCORE  wrappers  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  automatically,  we  now  also  need 
a  domain-agent  interface  module  to  enable  a  TEAMCORE 
wrapper  to  communicate  requests  to  the  domain  agent  it 
wraps.  The  interface  module  allows  each  TEAMCORE 
wrapper  to  send  the  control  and  information  request  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  appropriate  given  the  current  team  activity. 
The  wrapper  may  then  communicate  any  response  from  the 
domain  agent  to  the  other  TEAMCORE  wrappers  as  part  of 
the  usual  STEAM  procedures. 

We  have  applied  our  Karma-TEAMCORE  framework 
to  the  mission  rehearsal  of  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from 
a  threatened  location.  The  system  designer  created  a  team- 
oriented  program  for  this  problem,  using  the  following 
agents: 

Quickset:  (R  Cohen  et  al.,  Oregon  Graduate  Institute) 
Multimodal  command  input  agents  [C++,  Windows  NT] 

Route  planner:  (Sycara  et  al.,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity)  Path  planner  for  aircraft  [C++,  Windows  NT] 

Ariadne:  (Minton  et  al.,  USC  Information  Sciences  In¬ 
stitute)  Database  engine  for  dynamic  threats  [Lisp,  Unix] 

Helicopter  pilots:  (Tambe,  USC  Information  Sciences 
Institute)  Pilot  agents  for  simulated  helicopters  [Soar,  Unix] 

Although  none  of  these  agents  had  any  teamwork  ca¬ 
pabilities,  we  successfully  used  these  agents  within  the 
Karma-TEAMCORE  framework  to  build  a  team-oriented 
program  for  an  evacuation  mission  rehearsal  system.  Karma 
can  locate  these  agents  based  on  the  team-oriented  program 
and  the  specified  organization  hierarchy.  The  TEAMCORE 
wrappers  then  successfully  executed  the  team-oriented  pro¬ 
gram,  consisting  of  18  reactive  team  plans.  Even  in  the  face 
of  failures  of  individual  agents,  the  entire  system  is  robust 
and  does  not  halt;  instead,  the  team  members  try  to  substi¬ 
tute  another  agent  with  relevant  expertise  if  possible  and/or 
show  graceful  degradation.  A  second  aspect  of  evalua¬ 
tion  is  measuring  the  benefit  of  the  TEAMCORE  wrappers’ 
domain-independent  teamwork  knowledge,  versus  alterna¬ 
tive  coordination  schemes.  An  alternative  would  reproduce 
all  of  TEAMCORE’s  capabilities  via  domain-specific  co¬ 
ordination  plans,  where  about  10  separate  domain-specific 
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coordination  plans  would  be  needed  for  each  team  plan. 
In  contrast,  with  TEAMCORE,  we  wrote  no  coordination 
plans  for  inter-TEAMCORE  communication.  Instead,  such 
communications  occurred  automatically  from  the  team  plan 
specification.  A  third  aspect  of  evaluation  is  the  ease  of 
modification  to  the  team.  For  instance,  the  route  planner 
was  the  last  addition  to  the  team.  Its  integration  required 
coding  of  one  additional  role  in  the  organization,  one  addi¬ 
tional  team  plan  in  the  plan  hierarchy,  and  the  specification 
of  the  new  agent’s  capabilities.  None  of  the  existing  teams, 
roles,  or  plans  required  any  modifications. 

5.  Summary 

Collaborative  enterprises  face  daunting  challenges  when  at¬ 
tempting  the  rapid  integration  of  heterogeneous,  distributed 
components.  To  this  end,  this  article  focuses  on  enabling 
designers  to  rapidly  create  agent  organizations.  It  describes 
an  agent  resources  manager.  Karma,  for  assistance  in  effec¬ 
tively  creating  and  managing  agent  organizations.  As  the 
number  and  variety  of  agents  available  to  a  particular  enter¬ 
prise  increases,  new  agents,  like  Karma,  that  aid  in  building 
and  maintaining  agent  organizations  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  critical.  This  article  also  focuses  on  the  novel  TEAM- 
CORE  framework,  where  teamwork  capabilities  are  built 
into  its  very  foundations,  through  the  teamwork  models  in 
our  TEAMCORE  wrappers.  These  wrappers  make  existing 
individual  domain  agents,  who  are  originally  not  ready  to 
be  responsible  team  members,  “team  ready”.  Once  made 
team-ready,  these  agents  enable  abstract  specifications  of 
an  agent  organization  in  the  form  of  team-oriented  pro¬ 
grams.  This  can  significantly  reduce  the  design  effort,  since 


team-oriented  programs  eliminate  the  need  to  script  all  of 
the  agent  interactions.  Our  framework  has  shown  promise, 
given  its  successful  application  in  the  concrete  collaborative 
enterprise  of  the  evacuation  scenario. 
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Abstract 

We  consider  multi-agent  optimization  problems  in  which 
one  agent  is  a  leader  and  the  others  are  followers.  The 
leader  is  that  agent  who  can  declare  his  choice  of  control 
first.  We  explore  the  concept  of  control  structures  with 
incentives  that  the  leader  may  wish  to  implement  in  order 
to  induce  the  followers  to  choose  their  control  vectors  in 
such  a  WO}’  that  the  leader's  objective  function  is  globally 
optimized.  Such  a  structure  is  useful  in  modeling  future 
military  multilevel  command  and  control  systems  in 
intelligent  hostile  environments. 


1.  Introduction. 

The  design  and  operation  of  future  military  command  and 
control  systems  in  intelligent  hostile  environments 
represents  a  revolutionary  change  compared  to  the 
predominant  current  paradigm.  The  current  thinking  in 
dealing  with  command  and  control  systems  is  rooted  in 
single  controller  theory,  at  least  in  philosophy.  It  is 
possible  that  recent  advances  in  single  controller  theory 
could  be  adapted  for  making  significant  improvements  in 
the  performance  of  command  and  control  systems. 
However,  complex  military  operations  are  processes  that 
inherently  contain  at  least  two  groups  of  opposing  forces. 
Furthermore,  each  group  may  involve  a  team  with  several 
agents.  There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  in  control  theory, 
called  dynamic  game  theory,  which  deals  with  processes 
that  are  controlled  by  at  least  two  sets  of  decision-makers. 
There  is  also  another  body  of  knowledge,  called  multi¬ 
agent  control  theory,  which  deals  with  a  team  of 
controllers.  These  two  theories  can  be  blended  to  develop 
a  foundation  for  the  design  of  multi-agent  control 
strategies  for  military  operation  in  intelligent  hostile 
environments.  In  this  paper  we  focus  on  developing  the 
strategy  for  a  team  of  agents,  for  a  given  strategy  of  the 
adversary.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  we  will  address  the 
problem  of  how  the  intelligent  adversary  reacts  to  the 
intelligent  team  strategy. 


2.  Multi-Agent  System  Dynamics. 

Consider  a  system  modeled  by  the  difference  equation: 

x{k  -h  1)  =  f[x{k\v{k\u{kfw^  {k\.,..,w  ^{kfz{k)] 

where  is  the  state  variable,  ^  is  discrete  time, 

is  a  vector  of  control  variables  at  a  higher  level,  is  a 

vector  of  controls  for  the  Command  and  Control  level, 

v/fk), . ,Wf.ik) 

are  vectors  of  control  variables  of  peers 
at  a  lower  level,  and  is  a  vector  of  controls  of  an 
adversarial  entity.  In  the  above  equation  is  the 

state  at  the  next  discrete  time,  and  /  is  a  nonlinear 

function  of  the  indicated  variables.  There  is  no 
assumption  that  the  time  instants  are  uniformly  spaced. 
The  actual  and  real  times  may  represent  discrete  events.  If 

. and^w  are  functions  of , 

the  above  equation  may  be  rewritten  as 

x{k+  \)  =  g[x{kfii{k)\ 

The  function  "  may  appear  to  be  rapidly  changing  but 
in  fact  the  change  may  be  caused  by  a  time-varying 
change  in^^^^  as  a  function  of  and  ^  in  the  state 
equation  ^  (e.g.  -h[x{k),k\  ^  changed 

to  a  new  function  as  ^  is  stepped  forward).  In  the 
single  controller  paradigm,  a  command  and  control 
system  considers  command  inputs  from  a  higher  level. 


takes  observations  from  the  environment,  and  suggests 
execution  orders  for  a  Commander,  to  meet  an  objective. 
At  a  minimum,  the  system  evaluates  each  option  for  an 
execution  order,  and  ranks  the  options  with  respect  to 
meeting  the  objective. 

In  this  paper  the  ranking  is  not  so  simple  because  the 
effect  of  the  external  control  variables  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  state  transitions.  The  outcome  of  a 
proposed  execution  order  cannot  be  completely  evaluated 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  the  objective  is  met, 
unless  the  external  control  variables  are  known  or 
intelligently  guessed,  particularly  the  adversarial  control 
.  In  this  paper,  we  assume  that  for  each  agent  in 
the  team,  the  systems  that  determine 
v{k)^t({k),\\\{k), . have  completely  specified 

objectives.  The  objective  for  each  agent  of  the  team  may 
be  the  same.  In  general  the  objectives  may  be  similar  but 
not  identical  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  example  the 
objectives  for  peers  at  a  lower  level  may  be  simplified 
versions  of  the  objective  at  a  higher  level,  and  the 
simplifications  may  be  different  but  appropriate  for  each 
of  the  peers.  Moreover,  the  levels  have  essential  human- 
imbedded  systems.  The  human  elements  may  have 
slightly  different  perceptions  of  the  same  objectives. 

The  objective  of  the  adversary  is  generally  different  from 
the  team  objective,  perhaps  opposite  as  in  zero-sum 
dynamic  games.  The  rationale  for  associating  an  objective 
for  the  adversary  is  that  it  is  more  fundamental  to 
intelligently  guess  the  objective  than  to  directly  guess 
future  actions  of  the  adversary.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
adversary  is  intelligently  choosing  control  actions  to  meet 
its  objective.  By  using  the  machinery  of  the  theory  of 
dynamic  games,  the  expected  strategies  of  the  adversary 
can  be  computed.  For  example  the  strategy  may  be 
z{k)  -h[x{k),k\  where  the  adversary  may  be  estimating 

and  it  bases  its  action  on  the  estimated  . 
Estimating  the  objective  of  the  adversary  and  then 
computing  ^lx{k),k\  jg  reliable  than  guessing  the 

strategy  directly.  The  rationale  for  associating 

separate  objectives  for  each  agent  of  the  team  is  that  the 
objectives  are  similar  but  not  identical.  It  is  assumed  that 
each  agent  is  intelligently  choosing  controls  to  meet  its 
assigned  objective.  The  process  to  be  controlled  (by  a 
multiplicity  of  separate  decision-makers)  is  more  naturally 
investigated  through  the  theory  of  dynamic  games  rather 
than  through  a  single  controller  theory. 


The  concept  of  incentives  in  Leader-Follower  Strategies 
[1-6]  is  a  concept  that  we  will  use  for  the  command  and 
control  hierarchy  in  this  paper.  A  brief  exposition  of  the 
concept  of  incentives  in  Leader-Follower  Stackelberg 
games  is  included  here.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  concept, 
we  will  consider  the  following  simple  matrix  game: 


Follower  Y 

Leader 

X 

>^1 

V2 

V3 

^1 

6,4 

9,4 

6,3 

^2 

7,10 

6,9 

3,7 

^3 

9,8 

5,5 

1,8 

The  leader  denoted  by  X  has  three  control  choices  , 
^2  ,  and  ^3  ,  and  the  follower,  denoted  by  Y  has  three 

control  choices  ,  y2  ,  and  )^3  .  The  entries  in  the 
matrix  location  correspond  to  the  costs  incurred  for  a  pair 
of  choices  ).  The  first  entry  is  the  cost  incurred 

by  the  leader  and  the  second  is  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
follower.  Each  player’s  objective  is  to  minimize  its  cost, 
and  the  leader  must  declare  his  choice  of  control  first.  In 
order  to  compute  its  optimum  Stackelberg  control,  the 
leader  must  first  determine  how  the  follower  will  react  to 
its  three  possible  choices. 

a)  If  the  leader  chooses  ,  then  the  follower’s 

optimum  reaction  is  to  choose  ^'3  resulting  in  costs 
of  6  for  the  leader  and  3  for  the  follower. 

b)  If  the  leader  chooses  ^2  ,  then  the  follower’s 

optimum  reaction  will  also  be  to  choosers  resulting 
in  costs  of  3  for  the  leader  and  7  for  the  follower. 

c)  If  the  leader  chooses  ^3  ,  then  the  follower’s 

optimum  reaction  is  to  choose  ^2  resulting  in  costs 
of  5  for  the  leader  and  5  for  the  follower. 

Clearly,  among  these  three  possibilities  the  leader’s  best 
choice  is  ^2  resulting  in  a  choice  of  ^3  by  the  follower 

and  costs  of  3  incurred  by  the  leader  and  7  by  the 
follower.  This  solution  is  known  as  the  Stackelberg 


3.  Incentive  Strategies  in  Leader-Follower 
Games. 
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solution  with  player  X  as  the  leader  and  player  Y  as 
follower. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  examines  the  various  entries  in 
the  matrix,  the  optimum  solution  for  the  leader,  which 
yields  the  absolute  minimum  cost  of  I,  is  0*35X3)* 
However,  in  order  for  the  leader  to  achieve  this  solution, 

1 

it  must  induce  the  follower  to  choose  X3  *  Now,  suppose 
instead  of  announcing  a  specific  choice  of  control,  the 
leader  decides  to  announce  a  function  y^=Ky)  which 
specifies  its  choice  of  control  ^  once  the  follower  has 
chosen  its  control  X  from  the  set  {Xi  ,  X2  ,  X3  }.  If  this 
function  can  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the  follower  be 
induced  to  choose  X3  ,  then  the  leader  is  able  to  achieve 

its  objective.  Such  a  function  will  then  be  referred  to  as 
an  incentive  function.  Let  us  consider  a  possible  such 
function  described  by: 


X 

x=Ky) 

>^1 

^2 

yj 

^2 

^3 

The  costs  incurred  by  the  follower  will  be  10,  9  and  8  for 
the  choices  of  Xi  ,  X2  and  X3  respectively.  Clearly,  such 

a  function  will  force  the  follower  to  choose  X3  .  Thus, 

by  declaring  the  incentive  function  described  in  the  above 
table,  the  leader  is  able  to  induce  the  follower  to  choose  a 
control  that  will  enable  it  to  achieve  its  absolute  optimum 
solution. 


variableX  .  C'  wishes  to  minimize  a  global  objective 
function  that  is  influenced  not  only  by  its  decision 
variable  but  also  by  the  local  decision  variables  off'”  . 
Denote  this  objective  function  by  •  Similarly, 

L'  has  an  objective  function  denoted  by  J i  (-^^x)  .  For 

simplicity  these  functions  are  assumed  to  be  convex. 
Finally,  suppose  that  the  choices  of  •  and  V  must 

satisfy  ,  also  assumed  to  be  convex.  The 

relationshipC’(x,>^)=  0  may  represent  various  constraints 

that  are  imposed  by  the  theater  of  operations  on  the 
variables  ^  and  X  ,  and  may  also  involve  the  choice  of 

control  by  the  adversary. 

In  general  it  is  not  possible  to  simultaneously  minimize 
and  with  respect  to  both  variables. 

The  combination  of  ^  and  y  that  minimizes 
y) 

may  not  be  the  same  combination  that 
minimizes  AC-^’X)  .  Furthermore^*”  can  only  choose 
and  can  only  choose  y  .  In  spite  of  these 

limitations,  wonders  what  would  happen  if  it  had 
complete  control  over  the  choices  of  both  variables  and 
X  ,  and  if  these  could  be  chosen  to  minimize 
•^(’(^^X)  and  satisfy  the  constraint  -(^5X)  =  0 
Suppose  that  the  unique  answer  to  this  optimization 
problem  is  given  by  ^  V  =  X  ^  a^d  P  “  ^  ,  where 

P  is  the  Lagrange  multiplier  in  the  Lagrangian  function 
ofC^ 

(x,  +  pC{x,  y) 


2.  Incentive  Strategies  for  Multi-Agent 
Control. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  our  main  objective  is  to  develop  a 
framework  within  which  the  higher  levels  of  Command 

r- 

and  Control  (  )  use  incentive  controls  in  its 

interactions  with  the  lower  level  agents  so  as  to  achieve 
optimum  performance  of  the  overall  operation.  To 
illustrate  conceptually  how  this  can  be  achieved,  let  us 
assume  that  the  higher  level  controls  are  aggregated  into 

C~ 

one  Command  and  Control  level  (  )  and  let  us 

consider  a  simple  static  example  that  involves  only  one 

t2 

lower  level  control  (  ).  For  every  possible  choice  of 

C" 

control  by  the  adversarial  entity,  must  decide  on  a 
strategy  to  optimize  the  performance  of  the  overall 

system.  Let  us  for  simplicity  assume  that  ^  has  a  scalar 

[2 

decision  variable  ^  and  that  has  a  scalar  decision 


r- 

From  ^  ’s  perspective,  optimization  of  the  entire 

T  “ 

military  operation  can  be  achieved  only  if  ^  chooses,  or 
is  induced  to  choose,  F  —  ^  Clearly,  however,  ^  has 
no  incentive  to  choose  F  —  X  unless  it  is  induced  to  do 


r- 

so.  With  this  result,  wonders  how  it  could  induce 

t2  V  =  K 

^  to  choose  ^ 


As  illustrated  in  the  previous  section,  suppose  that 
^  decides  to  implement  a  sophisticated  strategy  whereby 
its  decision  variable  ■'  is  allowed  to  be  a  function  of  the 

^  ’s  choice  of ,  i.e., 


where  the  function 


h 

is  to  be  determined  by  ^  .  By  doing  so,  is 

j2 

giving  an  incentive  to  influence  its  final  choice  of  . 
The  question  that  still  needs  to  be  answered  is:  how  does 
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select  this  function  to  induce^"  to  choose  y —  Y  1 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  this  can  be  done,  let  us  consider 
a  simple  example  of  such  an  incentive  function.  Let 
x  =  X  -i-  A(y  -  Y)  ^  where  A  is  a  constant  yet  to  be 

determined,  and  where  Y  is^"  ’s  control,  desired  by  C~  ^ 
obtained  as  explained  earlier.  We  will  demonstrate  that 
under  some  reasonable  conditions  this  strategy  will 

induce  to  choose>^  =  Y  .  We  proceed  to 

f  2 

examine^  ’s  optimization  problem.  Knowing  that 
will  depend  on  y  through  the  above  expression, 

proceeds  to  minimize  its  objective  function 
subject  to  the  two  constraints 
^  +  andC'(-v,y)  =  0  jhe  Lagrangian 

function  for  is 


Z,/ =  J,  ix,y)  + p^{x-X -A{y-Y)} 

+  P2C(x,y) 


where  Pi  and  P2  are  Lagrange  multipliers.  Assuming  that 
'^1.  and  C  are  differentiable,  the  differential  of 
Z-/  {x,  y,  /?! ,  P2  )  can  be  determined  as: 


dL,ix,y,p^,p2) 


where 


{Rix,y)  +  p,  }dx 
+  {Six,y)  -  Ap^}dy 
+  {x-X-A{y-Y)}dp, 
+  C{x,y)dp^_ 


R{x,y)  = 
S(x,y)  = 


KJj+p.C) 

Jx 

fiJ,  +  p,C) 

- 7y - 


and 


Now,  since  ^  ^  ^  ,  and  , 

we  have: 

dLj{x,y,p^,Pj)  =  {R{x,y)-\-  p^)dx 

+  {S{x,y)  -  Ap^  }dy 

^  calculates  the  values  of  R^^X)  and'^^^’P^ 

at^  “  ^  ,  y  ,  and  P2~  R  _  \f  R  !  ^  chooses 

A-  choice  of  /I  by  ^  ,  the  resulting 

Lr 

differential  of  the  ’s  Lagrangian  function  evaluated  at 

x=A  y  =  r  P,  =-Jr^  p,=P 


Since and  C  are  convex,  this  first  order  condition  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  y  =  Y  is  the  unique  solution 
for  the  minimization  of  /,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  C 
=  0.  If  R=  0,  then  C“  ’s  decision  variable  does  not 

affect  L~  ’s  Lagrangian  function  at  the  ’s  desired 
operating  point  and  the  incentive  strategy  cannot  induce 

to  choose  V^Y  ^  Thus,  except  for  the  “generic”  case 
where  R=  0,  the  incentive  strategy  of  is  effective. 

The  concept  of  incentive  strategies  can  be  extended  to 
situations  that  involve  more  than  one  agent  at  the  lower 
level.  However,  in  this  case  an  important  question  that 
needs  to  be  answered  as  a  part  of  the  optimization  process 
is  the  nature  of  interaction  among  the  various  Lower 

Level  s)  agents.  For  example,  the  s  may  choose 
to  cooperate  among  themselves  and  implement  a  Pareto- 
type  (noninferior)  solution.  Or,  they  may  be  in  a  position 
that  does  not  allow  them  to  cooperate  and  hence  they  may 
implement  a  Nash-type  solution.  This  issue  is  very 

important  from  C"  perspective  whenever  it  has  to  deal 
with  a  multitude  of  Lower  level  agents  ’s).  As 
mentioned  earlier,  an  important  objective  for-  may  be 

r  2 

to  reduce  the  chance  of  the  ^  s  acting  independently  in  a 
non-coordinated  non-cooperative  fashion.  The  main 
purpose  of  using  incentive  strategies  in  this  case  would  be 

to  induce  the  ^  s  to  agree  to  cooperate  in  order  to 
achieve  an  overall  optimum  of  the  military  operation. 

Let  us,  for  illustration  purposes,  assume  that  there  are  N 

t2 

^  s  in  the  incentive  problem  discussed  earlier.  Let  the 

decision  variable  of  ^  be  a  scalar  *  as  before  and  let 

y]^y2'>""'>y N  denote  the  decision  variables  of  the  ^  s 

*^2 

respectively.  The  objective  function  of  ^  is  now 
A’ 3^1 ’^^2 )  and  the  objective  functions  of  the 

s  are  )  for 

final  choice  of  variables  must  satisfy  the  theater 
constraints  ^  As  before,  let 

x=X  ^  iy,j  — fy, p  =  R  unique 

2 

set  of  variables  that  minimize  the  ""  ’s  Lagrangian 
function  solution  that 

now  wishes  to  induce  the  s  to  choose.  However, 

t2 

inducing  a  multitude  of  s  is  more  difficult  than 
inducing  one  ^  !  Following  an  analysis  similar  to  the 

one  ^  case,  a  possible  simple  incentive  function  in  this 
case  would  be 
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/»=] 

where  the  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  . 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  where  the  s  wish  to 
implement  a  Pareto  cooperative  solution  among 
themselves.  This  would  necessitate  minimizing  an 
objective  function  that  is  a  convex  combination  of  the 
individual  objective  functions,  appended  with  the  grid 
constraint  and  the  above  incentive  function.  That  is: 


function  described  above.  The  proper  choice  of  by 
C'  in  this  case  can  be  shown  to  be  ~  . 

where^M  and  are  given  by  the  expressions: 


and 


Ji^Ln^PlC) 


^p^{x-X-  A,{y„-Y„)} 

n-\ 

+  /72C(A*,y,,y2.*-Xv) 

In  the  above  expression  the  scalars  must 


satisfy  ^  and  ^  0  .  For  each  choice  of 

n=] 

these^w  scalars,  the  proper  choice  of  the  constants  by 
can  be  easily  determined  to  be  ^  , 


where 

;V  A’ 

/(  a,Jj,  +  P.C)  fi  +  p^C) 


As  before,  these  expressions  must  be  evaluated  at  the 
C"  ’s  desired  optimum  overall  solution.  Note  that  in 
this  case,  has  less  flexibility  in  its  ability  to  influence 
the  ’s  behavior.  has  no  parameters,  such  as  the 
scalars,  that  it  can  manipulate  to  influence  the  final 

outcome.  We  should  mention  that  in  the  case  where  -  " 
is  using  incentive  controls,  this  solution  would  not  have 

much  appeal  for  the  s.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of 
the  Nash  solution  is  in  its  ability  to  protect  each 

r  2 

against  possible  deviations  by  the  other  ^  s  from  the 

2 

agreed  strategy.  However,  ^  can  easily  provide  such  as 
guarantee  by  properly  using  its  incentive  controls  as  has 
been  demonstrated  earlier.  In  fact,  lack  of  coordination 

among  the  s  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3,  Dynamic  Multi-Agent  Control  Strategies 
with  Incentives. 


c  - 

All  these  expressions  must  be  evaluated  at  ^  ’s  desired 
solution.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  case 
each^M  will  be  a  function  of  the  scalars.  By  leaving 

P'2 

the  choice  of  these  scalars  to  the  end,  ^  has  the 

j  1 

capability  of  inducing  the  ^  s  to  implement  a  Pareto 

c- 

solution  of  its  own  choosing.  In  other  words,  is 
able  to  coordinate  the  nature  of  cooperation  among  the 

^  ’s  in  the  best  way  that  benefits  the  entire  military 
operation.  ^ 

The  other,  and  less  desirable,  situation  is  when  the  ^  s 
are  in  a  competitive  environment  and  end  up 
implementing  a  Nash-type  solution  among  themselves. 

j2 

In  this  case,  each  ^  will  pursue  a  strategy  of  protecting 

j2 

itself  against  possible  deviations  by  the  other  s  from 
the  agreed  upon  solution.  A  Nash  solution 

{>1  ’iV 2  y k)  must  satisfy  the  inequalities 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  structure  that  will  be  considered 
in  modeling  future  command  and  control  systems  will  be 
dynamic  in  nature.  Dynamic  decision  making,  in  this 
case,  typically  would  require  a  mathematical  model  to 
characterize  the  evolution  of  the  entire  military  operation 
as  a  function  of  time.  As  we  did  earlier,  let  us  assume 
that  the  higher  level  controls  are  all  aggregated  into  one 

Command  and  Control  f  )  and  that  there  are  N  agents 

t2 

at  the  lower  peer  level  p  ).  For  every  possible  choice  of 
control  by  the  adversarial  entity,  the  dilference 

equation  described  in  section  1  can  now  be  written  as: 
x(/c+  l)  =  y.(AtA:),w(/r),Wj(/c),...,w^.(/c)) 

where  and  are  the  control  variables 

C  ~ 

of  and  the  s  respectively.  Typical  objective 

r-  /“ 

functions  for  and  may  be  of  the  form: 

a; 

J^■{u,  w, w  V )  ==  h-  '‘'i’-.  Wv ’ 

k=0 

and 
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A/ 

Ju,  (m,  H-,  )  =  //„  (x,  W,  VV| 

^=0 

for  «  =  A/^  .  In  the  above  expressions,  M  is  the 

number  of  time  steps  over  which  the  optimization  is  to  be 
performed. 

Following  a  similar  analysis  as  in  the  static  case,  the^^" 
first  minimizes  as  if  it  has  complete 

control  over  the  choices  of  and  ^  xhis  would 

be  solved  using  standard  optimal  control  theory.  Let 
^  and  be  the  unique  functions  that  minimize 

y^.(w,Vi Vy  )  |v[Qyy  C“  wants  to  induce  the  ^2 ’s 

to  choose  for  ^  Jq  achieve  this, 

will  implement  a  strategy  ^  where 

the  incentive  function  ^  is  to  be  determined  by  in 
such  a  way  that  the  minimization  of 

)  by  the  will  yield 

^/i  ~^n  .  Since  the  objective  function  for  each 

^2  depends  on  the  control  choices  of  all  ^2  s,  has  to 
take  into  consideration  the  resulting  interaction  among  all 
the  ^2  s.  As  in  the  static  case,  an  objective  for 
would  be  to  induce  the  ^2  s  to  cooperate  and  achieve  a 
non-conflicting  solution.  An  example  of  a  simple 

/V 

incentive  function  ^  is  ^  ^  where 

A'  are  appropriate  functions  to  be  determined  by 

^  .  In  the  dynamic  case,  however,  open-loop  and 
feedback  strategies  need  to  be  considered  and  the 
functions^/?  will  be  different  in  each  of  these  cases.  In 

the  open  loop  case,  the  controls  ^  and  ^  and 

the  functions  will  all  be  functions  of  time  only, 
whereby  in  the  feedback  case,  these  will  be  functions  of 
time  and  the  state  . 
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4.  Concluding  Remarks. 

In  this  paper,  we  developed  a  multi-agent  strategy  in 
which  the  leader  provides  incentives  for  the  other  agents 
in  the  team  to  choose  local  strategies  that  optimize  the 
global  objective  of  the  leader,  for  a  given  strategy  of  an 
adversary.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  we  will  address  the 
problem  of  how  the  intelligent  adversary  reacts  to  this 
intelligent  team  strategy,  and  how  the  team  incorporates 
this  reaction  in  its  own  optimization. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  collect  a  set  of  common  undesirable 
behaviors  that  a  designer  of  a  complex  enterprise  control 
system  must  strive  to  prevent.  These  are  some  of  the 
particularly  salient  issues  that  call  for  application  of  advanced 
analysis,  synthesis  and  experimental  tools  and  approaches. 
We  also  discuss  some  of  the  causal  mechanisms  that  lead  to 
the  observable  pathological  behaviors. 

1.  Introduction 

A  catalog  of  pathological  behaviors  in  a  class  of 
engineered  artifacts  such  as  enterprise  control  systems  can 
serve  a  number  of  useful  purposes.  For  example,  it  can: 

a.  serve  as  a  guide  for  specification  writers,  designers  and 
testers  of  a  system; 

b.  help  research  and  development  community  to  define  and 
communicate  the  areas  of  their  current  or  future  research, 
and  their  practical  implications; 

c.  aid  decision  makers  in  assessing  the  behavior  of  the 
enterprise  and  predicting  the  effects  of  decisions  and 
actions; 

d.  provide  a  framework  for  off-line  evaluation  of  real  and 
simulated  situations  and  identifying  likely  sources  of 
undesirable  behaviors. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  were  exposed  to  this  need  in  the 
course  of  defining  a  large  research  project  that  addresses 
issues  of  applying  control  theory  to  large-scale  multi-agent 
enterprises.  The  operators  and  domain  experts  in  such 
systems  had  difficulties  understanding  the  scope  of  the 
research  and  its  relations  to  the  practical  needs  and  concerns. 
In  effect,  they  were  asking,  “what  kinds  of  practical 
challenges,  relevant  to  our  domain,  will  you  address  in  your 
research?”  The  theoreticians  and  technologists  had 
difficulties  determining  the  desired  scope  and  focus  of  the 
research.  In  effect,  they  were  asking,  “what  kind  of  practical 
challenges  and  deficiencies  would  you  like  us  to  address?” 

Both  of  these  questions  could  be  answered  with  greater 
precision  and  ease  if  one  had  a  catalog  of  system-level 
malfunctions  and  pathological  behaviors  that  occur  in 
practical  enterprise  control  systems  and  have  control- 
theoretic  implications.  We  were  unable  to  find  such  a  catalog. 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  begin  the  effort  of  developing  the 
catalog. 
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2  Elements  of  the  Problem 

We  consider  enterprise  control  systems  with  multiple 
decision  agents  or  decision-makers  (DMs).  To  provide  a 
concrete  context  for  the  behaviors  described  below,  a  simple 
two-level  hierarchy  is  assumed  with  a  single  higher-level 
decision-maker  (HLDM)  and  several  lower-level  decision¬ 
makers  (LLDMs).  For  this  situation,  there  are  several  factors 
that  influence  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  control  system  to 
deal  with  contingencies  and  achieve  goals.  These  factors 
include: 

Internal  Constraints.  The  options  for  action  are  always 
constrained  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  available 
resources  and  other  physical  limitations  within  the  enterprise 

Environment.  This  refers  to  all  aspects  of  the  operating 
situation  that  are  outside  the  specification  and  control  of  the 
DMs,  including  the  agility  and  intelligence  of  the  adversary 
(e.g.,  competitors  in  a  market  economy). 

Distribution  of  Information.  At  any  instant,  all  DMs  have 
partial  information  concerning  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The 
quality  of  information  available  to  any  DM  is  affected  by 
time  (the  rate  at  which  information  is  made  available),  signal 
processing  (the  conversion  of  raw  data  into  the  delivered 
information),  and  communication  channels  (which  introduce 
delays  and  possible  distortion). 

Distribution  of  Authority’.  In  an  enterprise  control  structure, 
authority  is  allocated  among  the  DMs.  This  imposes 
constraints  on  the  actions  can  be  taken  by  each  LLDM. 

Distribution  of  Capability.  Training  and  resources  determine 
the  capabilities  of  each  DM.  Typically,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
have  the  distribution  of  authority  reflect  the  distribution  of 
capabilities. 

Models  of  the  Enterprise.  Decisions  in  a  complex  enterprise 
require  predictions  of  future  behaviors.  Such  predictions 
necessarily  depend  on  models  (perhaps  implicit)  of  the 
enterprise  itself  Each  DM  models  its  own  behavior  as  well  as 
the  anticipated  behaviors  of  other  DMs  in  the  enterprise. 

Models  of  the  Environment  (including  adversaries).  The 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  environmental  interactions 
depends  significantly  on  the  sophistication  and  correctness  of 
a  DM's  model  of  the  environment.  Note  this  is  distinct  from 
the  particular  information  the  DM  may  have  about  the  current 
state  of  the  environment.  The  model  of  the  environment 
directly  affects  the  ability  of  the  DM  to  correctly  estimate  and 
predict  future  environmental  interactions  based  on  the 
available  information. 
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Operational  Procedures  and  Protocol.  Predetermined  rules 
of  operation  define  how  information  will  be  communicated 
and  confirmed  throughout  the  enterprise.  These  procedures, 
combined  with  the  enterprise  and  environment  models,  make 
it  possible  for  individual  DMs  to  predict  to  some  extent  how 
the  system  will  behave. 

3.  Methodology 

The  potential  pathological  behaviors  were  culled  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines:  discrete  event  system  theory;  classical 
and  model-predictive  control  literature  focused  on  chemical 
and  power  plant  control;  military  Command  and  Control 
literature.  Having  collected  a  set  of  what  appeared  to  be 
undesirable  behavioral  patterns  in  enterprise  control  system, 
we  attempted  a  tentative  classification  of  these  patterns  while 
distinguishing  between  ‘'behaviors”  and  “causal 
mechanisms.” 

The  "behavior-mechanism"  pairs  are  illustrated  with 
simple  examples.  Given  that  this  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  DARPA  JFACC  Program,  most  of  the  examples  come 
from  the  domain  of  military  operations,  especially  air 
operations.  However,  in  a  few  cases  we  used  examples  from 
other  domains.  In  all  cases  we  attempted  to  minimize  the  use 
of  domain-specific  terminology  and  the  resemblance  to  any 
actual  events. 

We  focus  on  pathologies  that  arise  specifically  because 
of  the  large,  distributed  nature  of  enterprise  control  systems. 
We  use  the  term  pathological  behavior  to  describe 
undesirable  system  behaviors  that  occur  despite  the  fact  that 
the  individual  DMs  are  functioning  correctly,  that  is,  as  they 
were  designed  to  function.  We  use  the  term  causal 
mechanism  (sometimes  abbreviated  to  simply  “mechanism”) 
to  describe  the  kinds  of  sequences  of  events  that  occur  within 
and  between  the  elements  of  the  system. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  presents  a  collection  of 
pathological  behaviors  and  causal  mechanisms  described 
primarily  via  corresponding  examples.  A  behavior  type  may 
have  a  number  of  subtypes.  Leaf  types  of  behavior  are 


associated  with  one  or  more  causal  mechanisms.  Each 
mechanism  is  illustrated  by  one  or  more  examples. 

4.  Examples  of  Pathological  Behaviors 

The  chart  below  presents  our  tentative  and  partial 
taxonomy  of  pathological  behaviors  and  their  causal 
mechanisms.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  give 
examples  illustrating  the  several  causal  mechanisms  listed  in 
the  chart 

Race  conditions 

The  HLDM  needs  to  be  able  to  predict  the  system 
behavior  to  plan  effectively.  Predictability  is  lost  when 
concurrent  operations  need  to  synchronize  on  conditions  that 
are  indeterminate  under  the  given  knowledge  of  the  timing 
conditions.  For  example,  if  an  agent  is  instructed  to  make  a 
decision  based  on  a  condition  that  is  changing  at  the  time  the 
agent  is  checking  the  condition,  the  agent's  behavior  will  not 
be  predictable.  This  situation  is  known  as  a  race  condition  in 
the  literature.  Consider  also  a  situation  where  two  LLDMs  A 
and  B  are  instructed  to  use  resource  X  and  proceed  with  their 
respective  mission  if  X  is  available.  If  resource  X  is  not 
available,  they  are  to  instructed  to  abort  their  missions. 
Suppose  the  predicted  time  windows  during  which  the 
LLDMs  check  for  the  availability  of  resource  X  overlap.  It  is 
then  impossible  to  decide  which  LLDM  proceeds  and  which 
LLDM  aborts  its  mission,  leaving  the  enterprise  in  an 
indeterminate  state  and,  in  practice,  leading  to  delays  in 
execution  due  to  either  the  a  negotiation  process  or  an  appeal 
to  HLDM. 

An  assault  on  the  Red  task  force  is  executed  utilizing 
aircraft  from  three  Blue  carriers.  The  aircraft  are  launched 
at  the  limit  of  their  range  to  optimize  the  element  of  surprise. 
However,  enroute  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  fleet,  the 
different  types  of  aircraft  are  unable  to  link  up.  The  fighter 
aircraft  re  supposed  to  protect  the  torpedo  bombers,  who 
were  relatively  vulnerable  during  their  attack  run,  from 
enemy  defensive  fighters.  It  happens  that  the  torpedo 
bombers  arrive  at  the  target  first,  and  because  of  fuel 


Pathological  Behaviors  in  Enterprise  Control  Systems 


1 .  Behavior:  System  arrives  to  the  goal  state  after  the 
required  deadline. 

1.1.  Mechanism:  Excessive  hierarchical  constraints 

1.2.  Mechanism:  Capacity  saturation 

2.  Behavior:  Reaching  goal  states  are  random-sometimes 
they  are  reached,  sometimes  not 

2. 1 .  Mechanism:  Race  condition 

3.  Behavior:  System  is  stalled  indefinitely  en  route  to  the 
goal  states. 

3.1.  Mechanism:  Deadlock 

3.2.  Mechanism:  Livelock 

4.  Behavior:  System  diverges  from  the  goal  states 

4.1 .  Mechanism:  Positive  feedback 

4.2.  Mechanism:  Cascading  collapse 


5.  Behavior:  System  oscillates 

5. 1 .  Mechanism:  High  gain 

5.2.  Mechanism:  Loss  of  synchronization 

5.3.  Mechanism:  High  thresholds 

5.4.  Mechanism:  Hierarchical  Inconsistency 

5.5.  Mechanism:  Inadequate  upward  information 

5.6.  Mechanism:  Excessive  hierarchical  constraints 

6.  Behavior:  System  wanders  unnecessarily  near  the  goal 
state—doesn’t  "lock  on" 

6. 1 .  Mechanism:  Thrashing 

6.2.  Mechanism:  Hunting 
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shortage,  cannot  wait  until  the  fighters  arrive.  Therefore  they 
press  on  with  their  attack,  and  are  all  subsequently  shot  down 
doing  no  damage  to  the  enemy  fleet. 

Excessive  hierarchical  constraints 

A  hierarchical  control  system  may  give  the  LLDMs  too 
little  authority,  making  it  impossible  for  LLDMs  to  respond 
to  unanticipated  situations  in  a  timely  manner.  Suppose  an 
LLDM  sees  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  very  advantageous 
position  that  would  enable  faster  achievement  of  the  goal,  but 
it  would  require  abandoning  the  pre-planned  actions  that  will 
clearly  lead  to  a  much  less  attractive  position.  Nevertheless, 
the  LLDM  proceeds  as  planned  because  of  the  dire 
consequences  that  will  result  from  delaying  the  planned 
action  to  request  permission  to  do  something  else. 

The  Chief  of  a  Combat  Operations  cell  is  concerned 
about  recent  examples  of  unauthorized  actions  by  this 
subordinates.  He  leaves  the  cell  location  for  a  few  hours  and 
leaves  clear  instructions  to  follow  his  guidelines  until  his 
return.  While  the  chief  is  gone,  the  intelligence  sources  pick 
up  increased  activity  at  an  enemy  chemical  production  site. 
Since  this  just  increased  activity  and  the  Chief  would 
return  in  a  few  hours,  the  subordinates  are  unwilling  to  risk 
diverting  assets  at  this  early  juncture  without  his  permission. 
This  lack  of  initiative  by-passed  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
destroy  significant  stockpiles  of  chemical  munitions  in  one 
place.  A  few  hours  later,  the  munitions  are  dispersed  by  the 
enemy,  and  are  now  much  harder  to  find  and  to  attack. 
Capacity  saturation 

A  system  may  max-out  the  memory,  or  processing,  or 
bandwidth  capacity  of  some  of  its  components  or  links;  this 
can  happen  under  some  transient  conditions  even  if  the 
system  was  properly  sized  for  steady-state  conditions.  In 
particular,  an  HLDM  may  have  too  many  subordinate 
LLDMs  (excessive  span  of  control),  which  will  overwhelm 
him  with  information  and  requests  for  decisions,  at  least 
under  certain  transient  conditions.  Likewise,  a  DM  may  be 
required  to  have  too  much  peer-to-peer  coordination,  which 
will  overwhelm  him  with  information  and  requests  for 
decisions,  at  least  under  certain  transient  conditions. 
Coordination  comes  with  heavy  price. 

Within  a  Combat  Operations  center,  the  planning  process 
is  divided  into  defensive  and  offensive  operations.  Since 
activity  is  relatively  low  and  the  personnel  is  limited,  both 
types  of  operations  are  assigned  to  one  chief.  It  happens  that 
a  short  time  later  the  center  receives  simultaneously 
significant  defensive  requirements  involved  with  observed 
enemy  air  activity  as  well  as  several  time-critical  targets  that 
require  immediate  diversion  of  the  scheduled  attack  assets. 
With  so  many  requests  for  action  from  both  defensive  and 
offensive  duty  officers,  decisions  and  progress  grind  to  a  halt 
as  the  chief  struggles  to  keep  all  inputs  in  proper  perspective 
and  sequence. 

Deadlock  -  Resource  contention 

A  classic  problem  in  distributed  systems  is  a  deadly 
embrace  in  which  there  is  a  cycle  of  DMs  waiting  for 
resources  held  by  other  DMs  in  the  same  cycle.  Suppose  DM 
A  requests  information  that  must  come  from  DM  B,  who  in 
turn  requests  information  from  DM  C,  who  finally  requests 


information  from  DM  A.  But  DM  A  cannot  respond  to  DM  C 
because  it  is  waiting  for  information  from  DM  B.  The  system 
is  deadlocked.  Or  consider  a  case  when  DM  A  needs 
resources  X  and  Y  to  accomplish  his  mission.  DM  B  also 
needs  resources  X  and  Y  to  accomplish  his  mission.  DM  A 
acquires  resource  X;  DM  B  acquires  resource  Y.  Neither  one 
can  progress  further.  The  system  is  deadlocked. 

In  the  process  of  planning  and  scheduling  certain 
operations,  different  components  comprising  the  overall  Task 
Force  provide  resources  to  the  Commander.  The 
Commander,  in  turn,  provide  seiwices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
components.  In  order  for  the  Commander's  planning  staff  to 
formulate  the  plan  of  actions  for  a  given  period  of  time,  the 
staff  approaches  each  component  and  asks  how  much 
resources  they  are  able  to  provide  to  the  Commander.  Each 
component  is  uncertain  about  how  much  of  a  se twice  they  will 
be  allocated  in  the  forthcoming  plan,  and  therefore  are 
unable  to  decide  how  much  of  their  resources  they  are  able  to 
provide  to  the  Commander.  Ideally,  everyone  would  like  to 
receive  the  information  from  the  other  party  before  providing 
its  own  answer.  In  practice,  each  party  makes  assumptions 
and  provides  its  best  estimate,  occasionally  leading  to 
significant  errors. 

Livelock  -Thrashing 

A  non-convergent  process  of  negotiations  between  decision¬ 
makers  can  lead  to  a  pattern  of  thrashing  cycles:  (i)  A 
recommends  XI  to  B;  (ii)  B  responds  with  recommendation 
X2  to  A;  (iii)  A  recommends  X3  to  B;  (iv)  B  recommends  X4 
to  A;  then  (i)  again,  and  the  chain  repeats.  This  situation 
might  be  referred  to  as  livelock.  Non-cyclical  non¬ 
convergence  is  also  possible. 

In  the  XYZ  Corporation,  the  Business  Development  group 
urges  the  development  of  a  new  product  A.  The  Product 
Development  department  responds  with  a  schedule.  The 
Service  and  Support  department  argue  that  given  the 
schedule,  they  will  have  to  abandon  the  support  to  an  existing 
product  B.  Given  this  constraint  the  Business  Development 
changes  its  mind  and  asks  for  development  of  product  C.  The 
Product  Development  points  out  that  the  product  would 
require  certain  service  and  the  Service  and  Support  then 
argues  that  in  that  case  they  would  rather  deal  with  product 
A...  Now  the  Business  Development  returns  to  the  idea  of 
product  A...  and  the  cycle  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 

Low  threshold 

Often  the  decisions  of  a  DM  are  triggered  by  signals 
exceeding  specified  thresholds.  When  the  threshold  for  a 
deviation  signal  is  set  too  low,  excessively  frequent  change  of 
orders  may  occur. 

The  planning  staff  is  preparing  a  plan  of  operations  based 
on  the  guidance  of  their  Commander.  Before  they  can 
complete  the  plan,  the  Commander  receives  some  additional 
information  and  decides  to  change  his  guidance  to  the 
planning  staff  The  staff  begins  to  revise  the  partially 
completed  plan.  The  Commander  again  receives  additional 
information  and  is  concerned  that  the  plan  currently  being 
developed  does  not  take  into  account  the  new  situation.  He 
again  issues  a  changed  guidance  to  his  staff.  The  staff  begins 
to  work  on  the  new  plan  that  would  comply  with  the  changed 
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guidance,  etc.  The  result  is  that  the  planning  staff  is 
thrashing,  no  plan  is  finalized,  no  orders  are  issued,  and  the 
entire  operation  stalls. 

Positive  feedback 

Consider  a  situation  where  an  HLDM  issues  command  X 
to  a  LLDM.  The  LLDM  executes  the  command  and  produces 
result  Y,  Through  certain  feedback  channels  (probably 
unintended),  the  HLDM  receives  signal  Z  which  makes  it  to 
issue  command  2*X  to  the  LLDM,  which  in  turn  produces 
result  2*Y,  etc. 

•  The  Control  Cell  diverts  an  attack  mission  towards  a 
suddenly  appearing  target  of  high  priority.  The  attack  reports 
partial  success.  Two  separate  intelligence-gathering  sensors 
report  the  target  as  still  functional.  Due  to  inadvertent  and 
inevitable  inaccuracy  of  the  intelligence  information,  the 
Control  Cell  officers  interpret  the  separate  reports  as 
indication  of  not  one  but  two  separate  targets.  Since  this  type 
of  target  was  designated  a  critical  priority,  the  cell  diverts 
additional  resources  in  order  to  attack  both  of  the  newly 
discovered  targets.  This  anomaly  could  continue  and  targets 
would  "multiply*’  until  something/someone  determines  the 
overlapping  reporting. 

Cascading  collapse 

Cascading  failures  occur  when  more  than  one  DM  shifts 
an  unusually  large  load  to  another  DM,  which  in  turn 
collapses  passing  an  even  larger  load  onto  other  DMs,  and  so 
on.  Suppose  the  total  load  L  is  distributed  equally  among  n 
DMs  Xi...Xn,  giving  each  DM  a  load  of  L/n.  For  robustness, 
each  DM  has  a  capacity  to  handle  a  load  of  2L/n,  giving  it 
sufficient  reserve  to  bear  the  normal  load  of  one  neighboring 
DM.  Two  DMs  adjacent  to  DM  Xj  break  down,  giving  a  load 
of  3L/n  to  Xj.  This  causes  Xj  to  break  down,  passing  its  load 
to  a  neighbor  who  in  turn  breaks  down  due  to  the  load  of 
4L/n.  The  increasing  load  cascades  until  all  of  the  DMs  break 
down. 

High  gain 

In  enterprise  control  systems,  a  "high  gain"  occurs  when 
the  HLDM  issues  orders  based  on  limited  information  and 
causes  actions  of  LLDM  that  exceed  desired  limits.  This 
problem  is  especially  prevalent  when  the  enterprise  is  forced 
to  operate  close  to  its  limits  (often  optimal  states).  For 
example,  in  state  A,  the  DM  determines  that  path  A-B-G  will 
lead  his  system  to  the  desired  goal  G,  so  he  moves  to  B.  At  B, 
he  finds  that  the  system  is  actually  moving  on  the  path  to 
undesirable  state  U.  He  attempts  to  take  actions  in  order  to 
move  toward  a  better  state  TM,  but  control  outputs  are 
saturated  and  system  still  enters  state  U  {overshoot,  out-of- 
bound).  Alternatively,  the  HLDM  receives  feedback  about 
the  rate  of  achieving  X.  The  rate  of  progress  appears 
insufficient,  and  HLDM  orders  LLDM  to  take  certain 
accelerating  action.  Execution  of  the  action  causes  another 
state  variable,  Y,  to  exceed  the  desired  limit  (not  predicted  by 
the  model  available  to  HLDM). 

A  logistics  cell  chief  is  concerned  about  the  level  of  non¬ 
precision  munitions.  His  models  indicate  that  current  supply 
levels  are  below  those  planned.  He  is  concerned  that  if  no 
action  is  taken  critical  reserve  levels  will  be  reached.  He 
orders  an  acceleration  of  this  resupply  effort.  This  order  is 


dutifully  obeyed,  at  the  expense  of  a  seemingly  high  resupply 
effort  for  precision  munitions.  Unfortunately,  the  models  did 
not  indicate  that  the  air  campaign  would  be  entering  a  phase 
of  operations  relying  almost  exclusively  on  precision 
munitions.  Several  days  of  this  situation  leads  to 
unacceptably  low  levels  of  precision  munitions  stocks. 

Loss  of  synchronization 

Synchronization  is  lost  when  different  parts  of  a  mission 
distributed  to  several  components  are  not  carried  out  in  a 
coordinated,  predictable  way,  e.g.,  because  DMs  are 
underconstrained  resulting  in  dangerous  mistakes  when 
LLDMs  act  only  on  the  information  they  have  from  their 
relatively  local,  myopic  view  of  the  world.  For  example,  DM 
A  sees  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a  local  weakness 
in  the  adversary  to  assume  a  much  better  position.  DM  A 
leaves  position  X  for  position  Y.  At  the  same  time,  DM  B 
decides  to  take  an  aggressive  action  toward  position  Z, 
assuming  it  can  call  on  DM  from  position  X  if  additional  help 
is  needed.  By  the  time  word  reaches  DM  A  at  position  Y  that 
DM  B  needs  help,  it  is  too  late. 

A  five  Corp  offensive  is  underway.  The  HLDM  stressed 
the  need  to  keep  the  Fire  Support  Coordination  Lines  aligned 
with  the  ground  component  boundaries.  The  3rd  Corp 
decides  to  take  advantage  of  enemy  weaknesses  in  its 
corridor  and  initiates  its  offensive.  The  for^vard  movement 
and  unscheduled  change  in  forward  lines  creates  an  area  of 
confusion.  Air  support  is  stopped  in  the  area  due  to  potential 
friendly  forces  in  the  area,  and  exposed  flanks  are  created  for 
the  advancing  units.  The  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the 
limited  air  support  and  counterattacks.  The  two  flanking 
Corps  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  advancing  Corp  to  save 
the  isolated  units. 

High  threshold 

A  system  may  have  too  high  threshold  for  a  deviation 
signal,  causing  the  system  to  stay  the  course  until  it  enters  a 
danger  state. 

In  a  rapid  response  to  a  military  contingency,  limited 
SEAD  (Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defenses)  assets  are  being 
deployed  to  the  theater.  Although  Intelligence  had  warned  of 
a  possible  activity  of  sophisticated  enemy  air-defense 
missiles,  the  Commander  made  a  conscious  decision  to  hold 
back  active  participation  of  the  limited  SEAD  assets  until  the 
activities  of  the  enemy  air  defenses  are  fully  confirmed.  When 
the  first  two  days  of  employment  went  without  incidents  of 
enemy  air-defense  actions,  this  SEAD  employment  decision 
seemed  appropriate.  The  limited  indications  that  the  enemy 
was  taking  the  opportunity  to  disperse  their  air-defense 
missiles  were  not  given  much  weight.  On  the  third  day,  attack 
packages  were  actively  engaged  by  the  dispersed  enemy  air 
defenses  resulting  in  a  very  high  loss  rate  of  attack  assets. 

Hierarchical  Inconsistency 

The  HLDM  necessarily  operates  with  models  that  involve 
aggregations  and  simplifications  of  the  details.  The  use  of 
such  higher-level  abstractions  to  make  predictions  about  the 
enterprise  and  derive  commands  for  the  LLDMs  lead  to 
significant  problems  when  there  is  an  inconsistency  with 
reality.  This  can  happen,  for  example,  when  the  model  of  the 
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state  of  the  LLDM  used  by  the  HLDM  ignores  several 
details. 

The  Commander  of  ground  troops  is  asking  the  Air 
Support  Operations  Center  (ASOC)  to  send  air  sorties  to 
support  the  operations  of  ground  troops.  ASOC  has  a  limited 
capacity  and  can  handle  effectively  only  a  certain  number  of 
sorties  per  day.  When  the  capacity  is  exceeded,  the  excessive 
sorties  (e.g.,  attack  jets)  arrive  to  the  area  and  contact  the 
ASOC.  ASOC  is  saturated  and  is  unable  to  issue  timely 
orders  to  the  pilots.  The  sorties,  having  exhausted  the  fuel 
limits,  are  compelled  to  dump  their  weapons  and  return  home 
without  delivering  any  useful  effects  within  the  Ground 
Commander's  area.  Meanwhile,  the  Ground  Commander 
receives  the  information  that  the  air  support  is  insufficient, 
and  not  recognizing  where  the  problem  occurs  naturally  calls 
for  yet  more  sorties. 

In  an  air  campaign,  some  commanders  request  precision- 
guided  or  penetrating  munitions  without  full  understanding  of 
the  differences  in  delivery  difficulty  and  munitions 
availability,  of  particular  bombs  and  guidance  kits.  Instead  of 
letting  an  LLDM  to  make  an  expert  decision  on  the 
appropriate  type  of  weapon,  the  HLDM  demands  more 
penetrating  bombs  in  a  case  when  he  really  needs  more 
accuracy  and  non-penetrating  bombs  would  do  a  better  job. 
The  result  is  delayed  sorties,  reduced  availability  of 
penetrating  assets  that  someone  else  really  needs,  and 
confusion  regarding  the  real  emphasis  of  those  missions. 

Inadequate  upward  information 

When  the  time-space  coverage  of  the  information 
available  to  the  HLDM  is  insufficient,  the  HLDM  acquires  an 
incorrect  picture  of  the  situation,  making  it  impossible  to  plan 
effectively  or  correctly.  Suppose  the  information  provided  to 
the  HLDM  is  a  time-sample  (a  “snapshot”)  of  the 
environment  at  regular  intervals.  The  HLDM  interpolates 
between  these  samples  to  infer  the  state  of  the  environment  at 
all  times.  The  state  of  the  environment  actually  varies  widely 
between  the  sample  times,  so  the  decisions  of  the  HLDM 
result  in  ineffective  actions  by  the  LLDMs.  This  phenomenon 
of  significant  variations  in  signals  between  sampling  times  is 
referred  to  as  inter-sample  ripple  in  the  control  literature. 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  for  the  HLDM  to  be  faced  with 
conflicting  information  from  different  LLDMs.  Major 
blackouts  have  been  caused  in  power  grids  because  the 
operator  (HLDM)  has  not  correctly  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  apparently  conflicting  information  from  distributed 
equipment  (LLDMs).  By  incorrectly  assuming  one  source  is 
more  credible  than  another  source,  actions  are  taken  that 
make  the  situation  worse. 

At  4:30  p.m.,  Commander  A  asks  his  subordinate  about 
the  current  position  of  the  USS  Enterprise  Carrier  Battle 
Group  (CVBG).  The  subordinate  reports  the  CVBG  is  in  a 
certain  location  and  is  conducting  flight  operations.  This 
response  is  based  on  the  7:30  a.m.  report,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  this  information  would  change.  In  actuality, 
the  CVBG  routinely  diverted  by  Commander  B  to  hold  in 
a  different  location,  to  cr^vait  the  arrival  of  another  ship  and 
to  cease  the  flight  operations.  Commander  A  incorrectly 
informs  his  superior  that  the  CVBG  is  within  flight  operations 


range  of  the  Gulf  of  X.  Based  on  this  incorrect  information, 
the  superior  orders  to  begin  an  exercise. 

During  the  daily  Intelligence  briefing,  the  Commander  is 
informed  that  Air  Force  obtained  indications  of  clandestine 
enemy  activity  in  an  undetermined  area  north  of  Happy 
Airbase.  He  is  concerned  because  he  has  very  limited 
manpower  for  base  defense.  In  light  of  this  information  he 
tasks  the  support/maintenance  personnel  to  augment  base 
defenses.  In  addition,  the  Commander  requests  confirmation 
through  Army  Intel  sources.  Later,  the  Army  responds  that 
”we  hold  that  area,"  and  that  there  has  not  been  any 
incidents.  Based  on  the  new  information,  base  defense 
precautions  roll-back  to  the  previous  level.  Later  an  enemy 
force  penetrates  Happy  Airbase  and  destroys  a  number  of 
aircraft. 

Excessive  hierarchical  constraints 

A  hierarchical  control  system  may  give  the  LLDMs  too 
little  authority,  making  it  impossible  for  LLDMs  to  respond 
to  unanticipated  situations  in  a  timely  manner.  Suppose  an 
unforeseen  situation  arises  that  puts  the  LLDM  in  grave 
danger.  To  avoid  disaster,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  action 
beyond  the  authority  allocated  to  the  LLDM.  While  waiting 
for  approval  to  take  the  necessary  actions,  time  runs  out. 

Fighter  planes  A  and  B  are  given  air-defense  radar 
suppression  missions  that  are  essential  to  success  of  the 
overall  strike.  At  night,  while  enroute  to  target  deep  in  enemy 
territory,  fighter  A  acquires,  identifies,  and  obtains  weapons 
solution  on  an  enemy  fighter  plane.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
restrictive  Rules  of  Engagement,  fighter  A  requests  clearance 
to  fire  via  AW  ACS.  While  fighter  A  awaits  clearance  to  fire, 
the  enemy  fighter  maneuvers  out  of  weapons  range  and 
eventually  off  fighter  A  's  scope.  Then  the  enemy  fighter 
escapes  further  detection  and  successfully  attacks  fighter  B, 
fighter  A  's  wingman. 

Thrashing 

Thrashing  refers  to  repeated  steps  that  degenerate  into  an 
endless  cycle  of  actions  that  may  even  return  the  enterprise  to 
the  same  state  over  and  over.  For  example,  in  state  A,  the  DM 
sees  path  A-B-C  as  most  appropriate  toward  the  goal,  and  so 
he  moves  to  B;  from  that  vantage,  path  B-C-D  looks  optimal, 
so  he  moves  to  C;  from  there,  path  C-D-A  looks  optimal... 
Either  cyclical  or  non-cyclical  non-convergent  behavior  is 
possible. 

In  a  manufacturing  enterprise  the  HLDM  commands  a 
ramping  up  of  production  to  acquire  a  specified  market 
share.  The  LLDMs  are  successful,  but  after  a  short  time  it  is 
observed  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  market  share  is 
unacceptable.  Consequently,  the  HLDM  tells  the  LLDMs  to 
ramp  down  production,  relinquishing  market  share  to 
competitors.  The  desirability  of  the  high  market  share 
becomes  evident  after  a  short  time,  so  the  HLDM  commands 
a  ramping  up  again  of  production.  This  is  accomplished,  but 
after  a  short  time  it  is  seen  the  costs  are  too  high  to  maintain 
the  position  and  a  retreat  is  ordered  ... 

Hunting 

Signals  drifting  around  their  setpoints  but  never  settling 
down  (hunting)  are  typical  in  many  systems  with 
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nonlinearities.  The  most  common  example  is  when  there  is 
some  type  of ’’sticktion"  or  deadzone  in  a  control  system.  The 
command  to  set  the  position  has  to  reach  a  certain  threshold 
before  anything  happens.  At  that  point  it  is  larger  than  it 
should  be  (had  the  actuator  started  moving  immediately),  so 
the  system  moves  beyond  the  desired  setpoint  and  then  the 
same  thing  happens  in  the  other  direction.  Quantization  in 
sensors  can  lead  to  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  Commander  is  concerned  with  a  slower  than  desired 
achievement  of  the  required  tactical  results.  He  determines 
that  more  air  sorties  are  required  to  achieve  the  desired 
tactical  results.  He  ramps  up  the  production  of  sorties  via 
more  intensive  use  of  air  assets.  The  desired  results  are 
achieved  in  the  short  term,  however,  the  increased  tasking 
strains  his  forces  to  the  degree  that  the  aircraft  unserviceable 
rate  increases  unacceptably.  The  Commander  recognizes  that 
the  intensity  he  ordered  excessive  and  scales  back  the 
intensity  of  operations  in  order  to  allow  his  forces  to 
concentrate  on  fixing  broken  jets.  But  the  desired  tactical 
results  are  no  longer  being  achieved,  and  so  the  Commander 
is  compelled  to  ramps  up  the  intensity  of  operations  once 
again. 

Conclusions 

This  paper  represents  work  in  progress.  In  many  cases, 
the  mechanisms  and  pathological  behaviors  we  have  listed 
are  found  in  small  feedback  control  systems.  When  they 
occur  in  large  enterprise  control  systems,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  problems  because  these  systems 
cannot  be  modeled  as  easily  as  physical  dynamic  systems. 
Enterprise  control  systems  are  hybrid  in  nature;  discrete 
events  and  actions  interact  with  continuous  variables. 
Moreover,  human  decision  makers  introduce  complexity  and 
variability  that  cannot  be  captured  with  simple  differential 
and  difference  equations. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  fruitful  to  pursue 
the  development  of  a  rich  control-theoretic  framework  for 
modeling  and  analyzing  enterprise  control  systems.  This 
preliminary  catalog  of  pathological  behaviors  demonstrates 
that  many  aspects  of  their  dynamics  resemble  phenomena  that 
have  been  studied  and  understood  in  the  simpler  contexts  of 
dynamic  systems  and  computing  systems.  By  abstracting 
carefully  the  features  of  enterprise  control  systems  that  lend 
themselves  to  such  models  and  analyses,  new  insights  should 
emerge  into  how  these  complex  systems  can  be  better 
designed  and  controlled. 
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Summary 

We  describe  a  novel  approach  for  optimized 
scheduling  of  multiple  overhead  imaging  ISR  assets 
against  targets  in  an  area  of  interest.  Using  replicated 
databases  and  a  simulated  annealing  local  optimizer, 
we  ensure  that  redundant  collections  are  eliminated, 
and  that  late  arriving  time  critical  targets  can  be 
inserted  rapidly  with  minimal  disruption  to  the  current 
estimated  collection  plan.  Experiments  were 
performed  on  a  prototype  to  demonstrate  the  agility  of 
the  system  (measured  as  latency  for  the  insertion  of  a 
TCT  into  a  re-optimized  schedule)  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  the  system  (measured  as  a  weighted 
correlation  between  successive  estimated  schedules). 

1.  Introduction 

A  low-earth-orbit  (LEO)  imaging  satellite  may 
have  many  potential  imaging  targets  within  its 
field  of  view  as  it  passes  over  an  area  of  interest 
(AOl)  -  typically,  far  more  targets  than  it  can 
feasibly  image  due  (for  example)  to  constraints 
on  maneuverability,  imaging  time,  desired  image 
quality  (and  associated  sensor  characteristics), 
etc.  If  we  imagine  the  targets  as  having  a 
computable  value  (based  on  priority,  collection 
history,  and  estimated  collection  conditions),  we 
may  assign  a  value  to  a  feasible  imaging 
schedule  as  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  targets 
imaged  during  the  pass.  The  job  of  a  pass 
scheduler  is  to  produce  an  optimal  feasible 
schedule  -  that  is,  a  schedule  that  can  actually 
be  performed  by  the  satellite  (subject  to  all 
modeled  vehicle  and  sensor  constraints),  and  that 
maximizes  the  total  value  of  all  targets  included 
in  the  schedule. 

For  purposes  of  planning  in  the  user 
community,  a  pass  scheduler  may  be  asked  to 
estimate  a  collection  schedule  for  an  upcoming 
pass  many  hours  in  advance.  As  the  time 
approaches  for  the  estimated  schedule  to  be 
executed  by  the  on-orbit  asset,  new  information 
may  become  available  that  affects  both  the  value 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  estimated  schedule. 
Three  important  sources  of  such  dynamic  events 
include:  (1)  updated  weather  forecasts  (for  EO 


assets);  (2)  the  arrival  of  new  imaging  targets; 
and  (3)  imaging  operations  by  earlier  arriving 
assets.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  easily 
understood,  but  the  third  requires  more 
discussion.  A  given  target  may  (and  typically 
will)  have  an  associated  desired  collection 
frequency',  in  the  terms  introduced  above,  its 
value  at  any  point  in  time  will  depend,  in  part,  on 
its  date  last  seen  (that  is,  the  time  at  which  it  was 
most  recently  imaged).  An  otherwise  high 
priority  target,  for  example,  may  have  low  value 
for  a  particular  pass  if  it  has  been  very  recently 
imaged  -  that  is,  if  its  age  (=  elapsed  time  since 
DLS)  is  less  than  its  collection  frequency.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  accessible  targets, 
therefore,  a  pass  scheduler  must  estimate  the  date 
last  seen  that  will  be  current  when  the  pass 
occurs.  In  particular,  the  pass  scheduler  must 
estimate  whether  or  not  any  other  passes, 
intervening  between  when  the  estimate  is 
published  and  when  it  is  executed,  will  have 
included  the  target  in  their  schedules,  thereby 
updating  the  DLS  and,  hence,  the  target  value. 

This  is  generally  known  as  the  problem  of 
reducing,  or  eliminating,  redundant  collects,  and 
is  easily  understood  as  one  aspect  of  the  more 
general  problem  of  multi-pass  optimization. 
Here,  the  scheduler  attempts  to  optimize  the  total 
value  of  collections  across  many  passes  spanning 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  And,  Just  as 
dynamic  events  affect  the  estimates  of  any 
particular  pass  within  the  time  window,  so  they 
will  affect  any  attempt  at  multi-pass 
optimization. 

An  important  characteristic  of  pass  (and 
multi-pass)  optimized  schedulers  is  their  ability 
to  respond  rapidly  to  late-arriving  targets.  That 
is,  time  critical  targets  (TCTs)  with  high  priority 
and  perishability  may  enter  the  system 
dynamically.  A  key  performance  measure  is  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  rapidly  generate  a  new, 
optimized  schedule  that  includes  the  TCT.  In 
this  paper,  we  will  refer  to  the  associated  latency 
(that  is,  the  elapsed  time  from  when  the  TCT 
enters  the  system  until  a  new,  optimized 
schedule  is  published)  as  the  system  agility. 
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Based  on  the  discussion  thus  far,  we  are  to 
imagine  a  multi-pass  optimized  scheduler  that 
continuously  detects  and  responds  to 
dynamically  occurring  events  by  computing  and 
republishing  optimized  estimated  single-pass 
schedules  within  some  (rolling,  or  receding)  time 
horizon.  For  example,  the  arrival  of  a  TCT  will 
cause  the  "current”  pass  schedule  to  re-optimize, 
dropping  some  targets  out  to  make  room  for  the 
new  TCT.  These  targets  then  become  available 
for  inclusion  in  down-stream  schedules,  which 
must  therefore  re-optimize  their  own  estimated 
schedules.  The  resulting  "ripple  effect”  can 
percolate  throughout  the  schedule,  eventually 
(perhaps)  affecting  the  schedule  estimates  for 
passes  occurring  several  hours  later  in  time.  The 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  a  dynamic  event  (the 
arrival  of  a  TCT)  has  induced  a  system-level 
effect  with  potentially  far-reaching 
consequences.  Conceptually,  is  it  possible  for  a 
small  perturbation  (arrival  of  TCT)  to  have  large 
effects  (major  changes  to  the  estimated  plan)? 
What  we  want  is  a  system  that  is  as  insensitive  as 
possible  to  such  effects.  That  is,  we  would  like 
the  revised  optimized  schedule  to  be  as  "close” 
as  possible  (in  a  sense  to  be  defined  more 
precisely  below)  to  its  state  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  event.  We  refer  to  this  as 
system  stability  -  the  property  that  schedule  re¬ 
optimization  have  as  little  impact  as  possible  on 
previously  published  plans. 

The  system  to  be  described  addresses  all  of 
these  issues.  It  provides:  (1)  highly  optimized 
single  pass  schedules;  (2)  a  simple  multi-pass 
optimization  ensuring  elimination  of  redundant 
collects;  (3)  very  fast  response  to  late  arriving 
TCTs  (=  good  agility);  and  (4)  measurably 
strong  system-wide  stability  in  the  face  of  a 
highly  dynamic  environment. 

In  Section  2,  we  provide  a  formal  statement 
of  the  problem.  In  Section  3,  we  describe  our 
proposed  solution.  Sections  4  and  5  then 
(respectively)  discuss  agility  and  stability  of  the 
proposed  design.  Section  6  then  summarizes  the 
results,  and  indicates  areas  for  further  research 
and  development. 

2.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

Within  a  bounded  rectangular  geographical 
region  (area  of  interest  =  AOl),  perhaps  20 
degrees  of  equatorial  longitude  on  a  side,  a  list  of 
positions  (given  as  latitude/longitude)  called 
targets  is  given.  The  targets  are  to  be  imaged  by 
any  of  a  constellation  of  low-earth-orbit  (LEO) 
imaging  satellites  -  perhaps  identical,  or  perhaps 


with  sensor  characteristics  varying  from  platform 
to  platform.  Associated  with  each  target  is  a 
value  function  which  depends  both  on  target 
priority  (given)  and  age  (computed  -  the  elapsed 
time  since  the  last  successful  imaging  operation 
on  the  target,  its  date  last  seen).  For  EO  sensors, 
value  may  also  be  modified  to  reflect  an  estimate 
of  cloud  cover  (that  is,  estimated  percent  cloud 
free).  Typically,  in  a  given  pass  over  the  AOI,  a 
satellite  will  have  many  more  targets  within  its 
field  of  view  than  it  can  image,  due  in  particular 
to  maneuverability  constraints.  A  pass  scheduler 
is  an  algorithm  to  optimize  the  total  value  of  the 
targets  imaged  during  a  single  pass  over  the 
AOI.  That  is,  from  the  large  set  of  feasible 
schedules  (where  a  schedule  is  a  set  of  imaging 
start  and  stop  times  for  specific  targets),  select 
the  one  that  maximizes  the  sum  of  the  values  of 
targets  in  the  schedule  [1,4,8]. 

We  call  a  time  interval  during  which  a 
satellite  has  access  to  the  AOI  an  access  window. 
It  is  typical  to  have  a  separate  scheduling  process 
pass  scheduler)  for  every  access  window.  For 
(say)  a  12  hour  period,  there  will  be  many  access 
windows,  depending  especially  on  the  number  of 
imaging  platforms  in  the  constellation  and  their 
orbital  characteristics.  Notionally,  for  (say)  a 
constellation  of  8  satellites,  and  for  an  AOI  at  25 
degrees  North  latitude,  we  might  expect  20 
access  windows  during  a  12  hour  period. 

In  addition  to  a  "standing”  list  of  targets,  we 
also  envisage  a  continual  stream  of  new  targets 
entering  the  system.  Some  of  them,  which  we 
call  time  critical  targets  (TCTs),  may  have  very 
demanding  time  constraints  (perishability).  That 
is,  the  target  must  be  imaged  very  soon  after  it  is 
received  into  the  system,  or  its  value  is  lost.  The 
arrival  of  TCTs  (plus  the  uncertainties  of 
weather)  introduce  a  dynamic  element  into  the 
problem  that  prevents  a  one-time  multi-pass 
optimization.  If  it  were  known  in  advance  what 
the  targets  are,  and  what  the  weather  conditions 
would  be,  then  a  multi-pass  optimization  process 
could  be  implemented  and  published.  However, 
since  high-value  TCTs  can  (and  will)  arrive  at 
any  time,  and  since  their  insertion  into  the 
schedule  for  one  window  may  (and  typically 
will)  bump  targets  which  must  then  be  absorbed 
by  other  down-stream  windows,  a  "ripple  effect” 
can  occur:  the  arrival  of  a  single  TCT  can  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  schedules  of  (perhaps 
many)  down-stream  windows. 

Further,  since  the  age  of  the  target  depends 
both  on  the  time  at  which  it  is  imaged  as  well  as 
the  time  it  was  last  imaged,  irrespective  of  which 
satellite  imaged  it,  a  pass  scheduling  algorithm 
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for  a  particular  satellite  and  a  particular  window 
must  be  aware  of  which  (if  any)  previously 
arriving  windows  may  have  or  may  plan  to 
image  the  target.  To  support  this,  we  imagine 
that  a  total  schedule  for  all  the  access  windows  in 
the  (say)  twelve  hour  period  is  published  and 
continually  updated  for  purposes  of  planning. 
Schedule  updates,  which  can  occur  frequently 
and  at  any  time,  will  reflect  the  changes  that 
result  from  incoming  TCTs,  weather,  loss  of  an 
imaging  satellite,  etc. 

In  this  context,  we  associate  the  concept  of 
agility'  with  the  latency  in  responding  to  late- 
arriving  TCTs  -  specifically,  the  amount  of  time 
it  takes  for  a  (perhaps  currently  active)  window 
to  modify  its  estimated  schedule  so  as  to 
generate  and  publish  a  revised  schedule  which 
includes  the  TCT.  Formally,  we  define  agility  of 
the  system  as  the  maximum  of  the  TCT  insertion 
latencies  in  the  sample  generated  by  the 
experiment. 

Turning  next  to  stability,  we  first  define  a 
weighted  correlation  metric,  C,  for  two 
schedules  *Sj  and  S2  ,  as  follows: 


C(5,,5,) 


2V{S,  5,) 

V(S,)  +  F(S,)  ’ 


where  F  is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  targets 
in  the  schedule  (or  portion  of  the  schedule).  We 
see  that  0  <  C  <  1 ,  with  C  =  0  when  the 
schedules  are  disjoint,  and  C  =  1  when  they  are 
identical  [5]. 

Now,  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  response  to 
dynamically  occurring  events,  a  pass  scheduler 
will  generate  a  time-ordered  sequence  of 

schedules,  ,  corresponding  to 

times  .  We  may  then  form  the 

sequence  of  schedule-to-schedule  weighted 
correlations  as  follows: 

PF,  =C(5„5,_,)i  /  = 

It  is  the  statistical  properties  of  this  time  series 

that  captures  what  we  mean  by  stability. 

Events  which  cause  successive  schedules  to  be 
dissimilar  (that  is,  to  have  small  correlations)  are 
destabilizing.  A  stable  algorithm,  then,  is  one 
which  is  able  to  respond  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  number  (or  proportion)  of  such  events  as 
small  as  possible.  Note  that  each  pass  window 
has  its  own  separate  such  sequence,  extending 
from  the  time  it  is  initialized  (nominally  12  hours 
prior  to  execution)  until  it  is  finalized  and  up¬ 


loaded  for  implementation  by  the  on-orbit 
imaging  satellite. 

To  reiterate,  the  goal  is  to  devise  a 
‘'scheduling  architecture”  that  optimizes  total 
value  while  also  providing  good  agility  and 
stability.  That  is,  it  must  continually  publish  its 
current  best  estimate  of  its  intended  collection 
schedule  for  all  the  access  windows  within  some 
(nominally  12  hour)  time  horizon.  These 
estimates  are  continually  revised  (and  published) 
to  reflect  changes  due  to  newly  arrived  targets 
and  TCTs,  weather,  health  of  the  constellation, 
and  other  dynamically  occurring  events.  A 
“good”  architecture  will  be  able  to  respond  very 
rapidly  to  high  priority  events  (system  agility), 
settle  rapidly  into  a  new  published  plan,  and 
have  the  further  property  that  plan-to-plan 
variability  is  kept  as  small  as  possible  (system 
stability). 

3.  Proposed  Solution 

We  used  the  “natural”  decoupling  of  the  problem 
into  parallel,  concurrent  schedulers,  one  for  each 
access  window  [6].  We  called  these  pass 
window  schedulers.  Next,  we  required  each  pass 
window  scheduler  to  publish  its  current  best 
estimate  for  its  intended  schedule  to  a  commonly 
accessible  “bulletin  board.”  This  bulletin  board 
(or  global  shared  memory)  was  implemented 
using  standard  commercial  RDBMS  replication 
techniques  [2],  with  a  nominal  system-wide 
update  latency  of  <  2  sec.  That  is,  a  “write” 
anywhere  in  the  system  would  be  observed  by 
subsequent  “reads”  with  a  maximum  latency  of 
at  most  2  seconds.  In  our  intended 
implementation,  this  replication  would  extend 
across  geographically  dispersed  sites;  in  our 
prototype,  we  used  three  independent  copies  of 
the  database  connected  by  a  standard  Ethernet 
LAN. 

Using  the  bulletin  board,  later-occurring 
windows  can  check  to  see  whether  earlier 
occurring  windows  intend  to  include  a  particular 
target.  If  so,  this  “estimated  time  last  seen”  can 
be  used  to  compute  an  “estimated  target  value.” 
This  is  the  means  by  which  we  address 
duplication  of  target  collects.  Later  occurring 
windows  have  the  responsibility  to  check  the 
schedules  of  earlier  ones  (via  the  database),  and 
to  use  this  estimated  DLS  in  estimating  target 
value. 

These  ideas  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
Weather  and  new  targets  (including  TCTs)  enter 
the  system  through  a  central  hub,  and  are  then 
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automatically  distributed  throughout  the  system 
via  database  replication.  Thus,  every  site  has  its 
own  local  copy  of  the  data,  so  that  ‘Tead” 
operations  complete  very  quickly.  Experiments 
show  that  the  ratio  of  “reads”  to  “writes”  in  this 
system  is  well  over  100:1;  and,  in  fact,  the 
amount  of  network  traffic  is  modest.  The  pass 
window  schedulers  reside  at  the  local  sites, 
which  may  be  thought  of  as  organizationally 
associated  with  different  sensor  types.  The 
PWSs  poll  the  database  looking  for  triggering 
events,  updating  their  estimated  schedules,  and 
posting  these  revisions  back  to  their  local 
database.  Replication  then  automatically 
distributes  the  results  to  all  other  nodes. 


Weather 
Targets  ^ 


Pass  Window 
Schedulers 


Q  Q  Q 

/  i  \  /  i  \  /  i  \ 


Figure  1.  Top-level  Architecture 


While  more  sophisticated  approaches  are 
available,  we  implemented  a  “first-come,  first 
served”  approach  to  deadlock  avoidance  [3]  or 
chattering.  In  this  scheme,  an  earlier  occurring 
PWS  will  never  forgo  taking  a  target  because  it 
is  included  in  the  schedule  of  a  later  window. 
This  reflects  our  problem  domain,  in  which  we 
anticipate  the  frequent  arrival  of  TCTs  and  other 
dynamic  occurrences.  While  we  are  aware  that 
this  is  sub-optimal  from  a  global  point  of  view,  it 
reflects  the  highly  dynamic  natural  of  our 
problem  domain.  Postponing  a  high  value 
opportunity,  because  a  later  access  may  satisfy  it, 
will  be  a  poor  decision  if  circumstances 
intervene  that  preclude  the  later  collect  from 
occurring.  Our  engineering  judgment,  then,  was 
not  to  allow  a  scheduler  to  look  backward  in 
time,  to  later  occurring  events,  but  only  to  look 
forward  in  time,  to  earlier  occurring  events. 

4.  Agility 

The  shared  bulletin  board  permits  a  simple  level 
of  optimization  by  ensuring  that  redundant 
collections  do  not  occur.  To  address  the  issue  of 
ctgillty,  we  used  a  simulated  annealing  algorithm 
specially  tailored  to  the  application  [7].  The 
“solution  space”  which  the  algorithm  is  to  search 


is  the  set  of  all  feasible  schedules,  where  a 
feasible  schedule  is  an  ordered  set  of  targets 
which  can  actually  be  imaged,  in  the  stated 
order,  subject  to  all  modeled  space  craft  and 
sensor  constraints.  (Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  computationally  demanding  is 
operation-to-operation  maneuver.)  The 
algorithm  uses  two  state  transition  functions. 
The  first,  insert,  selects  a  target  at  random 
(weighted  by  value)  from  the  set  of  available, 
positive  valued  targets  not  in  the  schedule.  It 
then  creates  a  new  schedule  which  contains  the 
target,  deleting  lower  valued  targets,  if 
necessary,  to  make  room  for  the  new  one.  In 
deleting  targets  to  find  room  for  a  new  one,  the 
targets  to  be  deleted  are  grouped  both  singly  and 
by  pairs,  and  the  algorithm  tries  these  entities  in 
value  order,  least  to  greatest.  Thus,  the 
algorithm  will  delete  a  pair  of  lower  valued 
targets  before  deleting  a  single  higher  valued 
target.  Special  data  structures  keep  track  of 
“gap”  in  the  schedule,  greatly  accelerating  the 
process  of  "sliding"  to  find  space  for  the 
insertion. 

The  second  state  transition  function  is 
exchange,  in  which  the  order  of  a  randomly 
selected  pair  of  adjacent  operations  is  switched. 
While  this  does  not  change  the  total  value  of  the 
schedule,  it  might  increase  the  total  available 
“gap”  time  in  the  schedule,  (as  mentioned  above, 
gap  time  is  a  quantity  which  the  algorithm 
continuously  computes  and  updates,  using 
specially  constructed  data  structures  for  this 
purpose). 

Considerable  effort  was  spent  tuning  the 
algorithm.  A  favorable  operational  point  was 
found  in  which  ten  exchange  operations  were 
executed  for  each  one  insert  operation.  If  we 
call  a  group  of  I  insert  followed  by  10 
exchanges  a  basic  operation,  our  trials  showed 
the  following.  A  basic  operation  (implemented 
in  C++)  could  be  performed  in  about  50  msec  on 
a  250MHz  Pentium/NT.  Over  95%  of  the 
floating  point  operations  are  expended  in  the 
detailed  op-to-op  maneuver  model. 

We  never  found  a  case  in  which  the  value  of 
the  schedule  increased  after  2000  iterations  (= 
100  sec)  of  the  basic  operation;  and  in  most 
cases,  a  very  high  total  value  (within  1%  of  the 
final  optimum)  was  reached  after  only  500 
iterations  (=25  sec).  From  an  agility  point  of 
view,  however,  an  important  point  is  that  a  new 
feasible  solution  containing  a  late  arriving  TCT 
can  be  obtained  in  only  one  iterationl  Using 
the  current  estimated  schedule  as  the  seed,  a  new 
(but  sub-optimal)  schedule  containing  the  TCT 
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can  be  generated  very  rapidly  with  a  single  insert 
operation.  This  is  important  operationally, 
because  the  situation  can  and  does  arise  in  which 
low-latency  in  generating  the  schedule  takes 
priority  over  ^a  high  level  of  optimization. 
Further,  when  more  time  is  available  in  the 
scheduling  time  line,  the  algorithm  is  able  to 
utilize  it  to  generate  increasingly  optimized 
revisions.  Finally,  the  SA  algorithm  naturally 
decouples,  permitting  efficient  parallelization 
[6]. 

In  the  prototype  implementation,  20  access 
window  schedulers,  covering  an  8  hour 
simulation  time  window,  were  all  concurrently 
active  utilizing  the  replicated  database  as  the 
shared  “bulletin  board’’  for  all  data  exchange  and 
coordination.  Prior  to  two  hours  before 
execution,  a  window  scheduler  polls  the  database 
once  per  minute  to  see  whether  a  triggering  event 
has  occurred  that  requires  reoptimization  and  the 
publishing  of  a  new,  revised  schedule.  Once  the 
two  hour  threshold  was  passed,  the  scheduler 
polls  the  database  4  times  per  minute,  up  until  15 
minutes  before  schedule  execution.  At  that 
point,  a  trigger  is  set  in  the  database  to  alert  for 
the  arrival  of  TCTs. 

Since  the  time  granularity  of  our  event  driven 
simulation  was  only  1  minute,  we  could  not 
directly  simulate  events  occurring  more  rapidly 
than  that.  However,  off-line  analysis  (using 
computational  complexity  and  latency  estimates 
like  those  above  [3,6])  showed  convincingly  that 
end-to-end  system  response  to  a  late  arriving 
TCT  could  be  kept  to  less  than  one  minute  -  a 
factor  of  10  better  than  customer  performance 
goals  for  this  operation.  Within  that  1  minute 
time  budget,  receipt  of  target  and  schedule  insert 
took  less  than  10  sec,  with  the  remaining  part  of 
the  budget  allocated  for  detailed  schedule 
validation  and  command  upload.  Down-stream 
reoptimization  due  to  the  “ripple”  effect  was  not 
included  in  this  analysis.  Typically,  other 
dynamic  events  intervene  before  a  completely 
quiescent  state  is  achieved,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  isolate  the  effects  of  a  single  event.  As  the 
following  analysis  shows,  however,  overall 
system  stability  was  very  good. 

5.  Stability 

A  major  concern  when  we  proposed  this  design 
was  the  stability  of  the  published  plan  over  time. 
That  is,  we  were  concerned  that,  in  the  process  of 
re-optimization,  the  newly  created  schedules  (in 
response  to  the  dynamic  arrival  of  targets,  TCTs, 


and  changes  in  weather)  would  vary  greatly, 
schedule  to  schedule.  This  concern  was  based, 
in  part,  on  the  knowledge  that  some  optimization 
algorithms  are  very  sensitive  to  even  small 
changes  in  the  input  state  [3].  This  “chaotic” 
behavior  (=  system  sensitivity)  is  operationally 
unfortunate,  since  it  has  the  potential  to  disrupt 
the  planning  cycles  of  the  end  users.  Our  hope 
was  that  an  algorithm  like  simulated  annealing, 
which  uses  its  current  solution  as  a  “seed”  for  its 
next  one,  might  dampen  this  effect.  In  addition, 
several  ad  hoc  controls  were  at  our  disposal, 
including:  explicit  control  of  the  temperature 
function;  inclusion  of  schedule-to-schedule 
correlation  in  the  objective  function;  and  bounds 
on  the  number  of  iterations. 
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Diagram  1.  Correlation  Time  Series 

As  it  turns  out,  none  of  these  preventive 
measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
stable  performance.  Diagram  1  shows  the  results 
from  a  single  PWS  over  a  three  and  a  half  hour 
period  prior  to  execution  of  its  schedule.  During 
that  time,  the  PWS  generated  approximately  60 
revised  schedules.  The  schedule-to-schedule 

correlations  (W^)  are  plotted  across  the  top  of 

the  chart,  and  we  see  that  typical  correlations  are 
well  above  .95  -  indicating  strong  schedule  to 
schedule  similarity.  In  a  few  places,  the 
correlation  is  weaker.  Subsequent  analysis 
showed  that,  in  each  case,  these  corresponded  to 
receipt  of  high-valued  targets  that  were  assigned 
to  the  pass  as  “mandatory”  collections. 

This  interpretation  is  supported  by  a  second 
graph,  which  plots  the  correlation  of  each  new 
schedule  to  the  final  schedule  ~  the  one  which 
was  uploaded  to  the  vehicle  and  executed.  As 
time  proceeds,  the  incrementally  adjusted 
schedules  become  more  and  more  “like”  the  final 
version.  This  shows  that  the  system  is  absorbing 
and  adjusting  to  new  information  as  it  is 
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received;  but  that,  on  a  schedule-to-schedule 
basis,  it  is  only  changing  as  much  as  is  necessary 
-  an  excellent  balance  between  the  need  for 
dynamic  adjustment,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
overall  stability,  on  the  other. 

it  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  simulation 
was  taken  from  an  extremely  taxing,  and  highly 
dynamic,  day  in  the  life  of  an  MRC.  In  fact,  the 
day  was  chosen  precisely  to  be  the  one  with  most 
new  targets  and  TCTs.  When  the  experiment  is 
run  on  less  dynamic  data,  the  graphs  show 
considerably  less  variability  -  remaining 
virtually  unchanged  over  long  periods  of  time. 
What  we  have  shown,  then,  is  a  “worst  case” 
example;  and  even  here,  the  schedule-to- 
schedule  stability  is  excellent. 

What  is  not  shown  in  the  graph  is  that  none 
of  the  special  “damping”  measures  available  to 
us  were  needed  to  achieve  these  results.  Even 
using  a  “wide  open”  approach,  where  the  initial 
temperature  is  set  high  and  the  system  cools 
slowly,  the  schedule-to-schedule  correlations  are 
consistently  well  above  .95.  The  large  spikes 
occur  when  a  high  valued  TCT  must  be  inserted. 
In  most  cases,  however,  re- optimization  is  due  to 
a  “ripple”  effect  from  a  change  “up  stream,”  and 
the  amount  of  change  is  fairly  minimal.  In 
short,  the  SA  algorithm  exhibited  exactly  the 
kind  of  schedule-to-schedule  stability  which  we 
desired. 

6.  Conclusions  and  Issues 

The  work  described  here  illustrates  the  following 
kinds  of  characteristics  or  approaches  that  might 
have  some  value  in  the  JFACC  program: 

•  use  of  commercial  RDBMS  synchronization 
to  implement  a  global  shared  “bulletin 
board”  for  data  exchange  and  coordination 

•  an  SA  approach  with  an  “insert”  operation 
able  to  meet  tight  agility  latency  time  lines 

•  an  SA  approach  with  schedule-to-schedule 
“stability”  (since  new  solutions  are 
generated  as  deltas  off  of  current  solutions) 

•  a  “natural”  problem  decomposition  into 
local  optimizations  using  a  “look  forward 
only”  approach  for  deadlock  avoidance 

An  interesting  feature  of  this,  from  a  JFACC 
perspective,  is  that  reasonable  metrics  for 
“agility”  and  “stability”  were  generated.  Perhaps 


these  (or  a  suitable  extension  of  them)  might 
form  the  basis  for  a  JFACC-program  definition 
of  these  as  yet  ill  defined  notions.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  use  of  the  Linda-like 
“bulletin  board”  as  the  means  of  data  exchange 
and  co-ordination  [6].  If  such  a  capability  can  be 
implemented  in  a  military  context,  it  appears  to 
offer  great  utility  in  simplifying  what  are 
currently  complex  push-based  and  “message- 
driven”  architectures. 

A  weakness  of  the  approach,  however,  is  the 
use  of  an  objective  function  that  depends  on  an  a 
priori  definition  of  target  value.  In  comparing 
two  alternate  feasible  schedules,  our  algorithm 
simply  sums  the  “given”  values  of  the  targets. 
This  is  computationally  easy  but  operationally 
misleading.  In  fact,  the  actual  value  of  one 
schedule  vs  another  ought  to  be  related  (through 
an  appropriate  and  perhaps  complex  set  of 
intervening  models)  to  user-defined  and  user¬ 
meaningful  MOEs  (such  as  attrition,  /^(success), 
estimated  time  to  complete  the  mission,  etc.).  In 
effect,  the  user  is  forced  to  translate  his  or  her 
heuristically  meaningful  MOEs  into  the  “foreign 
language”  of  target  valuation.  One  of  the  goals 
of  the  JFACC  program  (and  other  programs 
within  DARPA)  is  to  by-pass  and/or  automate 
that  translation  process.  After  all,  why  should 
we  make  life  easy  for  the  algorithmists  at  the 
expense  of  the  war-fighter?! 
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Abstract 

This  paper  examines  the  use  of  Bayesian 
Nehvorks  to  dynamically  define  and  tailor  the 
requirements  for  enterprise  control  systems.  The 
approach  taken  is  to  model  domain  knowledge 
as  Bayesian  Net\vork  fragments  that  are  glued 
together  to  form  a  complete  view  of  the  domain 
specific  system  requirements.  Desired 
operational  functionality  is  introduced  as 
evidence  and  the  propagation  of  belief  is  used  to 
determine  what  are  the  appropriate  system 
requirements.  This  concept  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  in  the  field  of  software 
engineering  and  is  proposed  as  an  effective 
approach  for  dynamic  tailoring  of  systems. 

1.  Introduction 

Requirements  engineering  consists  of  creating  an 
agreement  among  developers,  customers  and 
users  as  to  the  intended  functionality  of  a 
planned  system,  together  with  criteria  for 
determining  whether  the  completed  system  is 
acceptable.  To  reach  this  agreement,  several 
distinct  analysis  steps  must  be  taken.  First,  user 
requirements  must  be  elicited.  Davis  [3]  defines 
user  requirements  as  necessary  features, 
functions  or  attributes  of  a  system  that  can  be 
sensed  from  a  position  external  to  the  system. 
Next,  system  requirements  must  be  developed. 
We  use  Sommerville’s  definition  of  system 
requirements  as  detailed  specifications  of  the 
features  or  functions  to  be  implemented,  together 
with  constraints  on  how  they  are  to  be 
implemented  [12].  Finally,  both  user 
requirements  and  system  requirements  are 
verified  for  completeness  and  consistency  with 
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each  other  and  with  user  needs  and  domain 
constraints. 

Increasingly,  an  enterprise  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  requirements  in  a  local  domain  but 
also  with  requirements  that  impact  a  local 
domain  but  are  housed  in  different  areas  of  the 
enterprise.  This  necessitates  the  integration  of 
information  throughout  the  enterprise.  Sage 
defines  corporate  information  management 
(CIM)  as  "an  activity  that  connects  humans 
across  the  organization  in  order  to  facilitate 
access  by  appropriate  people,  in  a  timely  and 
cost  effective  manner,  to  appropriate 
information.  This  requires  information  access, 
and  infrastructure  to  ensure  pertinent  information 
integration,  and  decision  support  for  enterprise 
management  [11].” 

In  general,  the  goals  of  an  enterprise  control 
system  can  be  stated  as: 

■  Provide  assistance  to  managers  in 
identifying  better  ways  to  do  business  (by 
providing  standard  methods  and  tools) 

■  Promote  efficiencies  and  standardization  in 
IT  and  software  engineering  through 
appropriate  tools  and  methodsAssist  in 
integrating  common  and  standardized 
information  systems  within  each  functional 
area,  and  across  functional  areas  of  an 
organization 

■  Promote  use  of  open  systems  standards 

■  Assist  in  planning  for  and  managing 
development  of  an  efficient  and  effective 
information  technology  infrastructure. 

Mabert  and  Venkataramanan  [10]  present  a 
hierarchical  model  for  enterprise  integration. 
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which  links  the  various  levels  of  enterprise 
decision  processes,  from  strategic  design 
planning  to  operational  scheduling  control.  The 
model  emphasizes  the  importance  of  strategic 
planning  as  the  driver  of  an  enterprises’  mid-  and 
short-term  operations,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
an  integrated  information  system,  which  they 
implement  in  a  common  database.  Besides  the 
required  processing  support,  the  information 
system  also  is  essentia!  in  closing  the  feedback 
loop  from  the  enterprises’  daily  operations  back 
to  the  long-term  objectives  and  plans.  This 
enterprise  integration  mode!  strongly  reflects  the 
concepts  of  vertical  integration,  i.e.  the 
alignment  of  strategic  planning  and  business 
process  definition.  All  levels  must  therefore  be 

We  extend  these  concepts  by  considering  the 
aggregate  enterprise  from  a  systemic  perspective. 
For  each  moment  in  time,  the  functionality  of  the 
system  as  specified  by  user  goals  can  be 
translated  into  desired  system  functionality. 
Components  within  the  enterprise  provide 
specific  functionality  that  can  be  mapped  to 
system  requirements.  Thus,  by  specifying  the 
goals  at  a  given  moment  in  time  and  mapping 
them  into  system  requirements,  the  components 
can  be  tailored  within  the  enterprise  to  provide 
the  performance  as  indicated  by  the  system 
requirements. 

Agent  goal  statements  may  be  at  heterogeneous 
levels  of  abstraction  and  may  engender  a  number 
of  additional  requirements  both  at  the  same  level 
of  abstraction  as  well  as  at  higher  levels  of 
fidelity.  Additionally,  a  priori  goal  prioritization 
schemes  may  result  in  false  emphasis  due  to  the 
sheer  number  of  possible  goals  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  goals  are  context  dependent.  It  is  clear  that  a 
scheme  that  maps  agent  goals  to  system 
requirements  and  then  to  requisite  component 
settings  must  provide  facilities  for  expressing  the 
relationships  between  goals  and  subgoals. 

The  research  discussed  in  this  paper  proposes 
that  the  relationships  between  system 
requirements  in  a  domain  can  be  modeled  as  a 
Bayesian  Network.  Specifically,  fragments  of 
Bayesian  Networks  are  developed  to  model 
distinct  aspects  of  the  domain.  For  a  particular 
stated  set  of  agent  goals,  an  appropriate  set  of 
network  fragments  is  combined  to  form  a 
Bayesian  network  for  reasoning  about  the 
requirements  derived  from  these  goals.  Evidence 
is  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  user 
requirements.  By  observing  the  propagation  of 


information  through  the  network  an  assessment 
can  be  made  as  to  what  system  requirements  are 
implied  by  a  given  goal  or  subgoal.  Once  the 
system  level  goals  are  known,  specific  action 
necessary  to  adjust  enterprise  behavior  at  the 
component  level  can  be  taken. 

2.  A  Conceptual  Foundation  for  Use 
of  Uncertain  Reasoning  in 
Requirements  Modeling 

The  first  step  in  defining  the  requirements  for 
exercise  control  is  to  define  a  finite  set  of  user 
goals  for  the  enterprise.  This  process  is  non¬ 
trivial,  as  goal  statements  are  usually  in  natural 
language.  This  requires  the  development  of 
lingua  franca  for  the  translation  of  the  natural 
language  goals  into  a  common  syntax  and 
semantics  necessary  for  computational 
approaches. 

Once  a  lingua  franca  has  been  defined  for  the 
anticipated  goal  set,  a  mechanism  is  needed  to 
provide  the  mappings  from  stated  user  goals  to 
requisite  system  (enterprise  control) 
requirements.  These  system  requirements  can  be 
functional,  operational  or  maintenance  system 
requirements.  The  mappings  can  become 
numerous  and  complex.  We  require  a 
methodology  to  capture  the  relationships 
between  the  system  requirements,  such  that  if  a 
given  goal  implies  a  system  requirement,  then 
related  system  requirements  will  also  be 
invoked.  Dorfman  refers  to  this  expansion  of 
system  requirements  as  allocation  and  flowdown 
[5], 

When  developing  a  new  application  in  a  new 
domain,  the  allocation  and  flowdown  of 
requirements  is  a  novel  exercise  and  reuse  of 
previous  requirements  definition  exercises  may 
not  be  possible.  However,  in  an  enterprise 
control  situation  the  requisite  behavior  of  the 
system  can  be  effectively  modeled  as  well  as  the 
dependencies  of  individual  components  to  other 
components.  When  this  is  combined  with  a 
definition  of  the  aggregate  behavior,  a  complete 
requirements  picture  emerges.  By  pursuing  a 
top-down  functional  allocation  of  system 
requirements  to  components,  systemic  behavior 
can  be  defined. 

To  design  such  a  mechanism,  we  first  consider 
the  question  of  how  to  represent  the  relationship 
of  system  requirements  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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user  requirements  that  engender  them.  To  do 
this,  we  define  an  abstract  structure  of 
interrelated  system  requirements  called  a  system 
requirement  web  (SRW).  A  SRW  is  a  directed 
graph  in  which  the  nodes  represent  system 
requirements  and  the  edges  represent 
relationships  between  requirements  that  we  call 
weak  implication.  We  say  that  one  node  weakly 
implies  another  node  if  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
requirement  represented  by  the  second  node  is 
needed  if  the  first  one  is.  User  requirements  can 
trigger  a  flow  of  weak  implication  within  a 
SRW,  providing  a  model  for  allocation  and 
flowdown  of  requirements.  Our  research 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  SRW  architecture  can 
generate  specific  system  requirements  for 
enterprise  control  systems. 

Work  within  the  software  engineering  domain 
has  demonstrated  that  SRWs  are  easily  modeled 
as  Bayesian  networks.  A  Bayesian  network  can 
be  described  as  a  factored  joint  probability 
distributed  represented  as  a  directed  graph.  The 
Bayesian  network  provides  a  computational 
architecture  for  computing  the  impact  of 
evidence  upon  beliefs  and  a  structure  for 
representing  knowledge  about  uncertain 
variables.  Bayesian  networks  are  directed  graphs 
composed  of  nodes  and  arcs.  The  nodes 
represent  the  uncertain  propositions  and  the  arcs 
represent  dependency  relationships  between  the 
propositions.  Conditional  probabilities  are  used 
to  model  the  strength  the  relationship  between 
the  propositions.  As  evidence  is  introduced,  the 
posterior  probabilities  of  the  nodes  are 
calculated,  providing  a  measure  of  belief  in  the 
proposition  represented  by  the  node.  A  good 
discussion  of  Bayesian  Networks  can  be  found  in 
[8]. 

The  graphical  structure  of  Bayesian  Networks 
provides  a  natural  construction  mechanism  for 
SRWs  with  a  clear  path  for  diagrammatically 
creating  the  relationships  between  the 
requirements.  Besides  providing  a  useful  visual 
metaphor  that  aided  in  the  construction  of  SRWs, 
the  basic  concepts  of  SRWs  are  readily  mapped 
into  the  Bayesian  Network  formalism. 
Specifically,  SRW  nodes  are  identified  with 
nodes  in  a  Bayesian  network  referring  to  the 
proposition  indicating  whether  or  not  the 
associated  requirement  is  implied  by  the  user’s 
goals.  The  propagation  of  weak  implication  is 
modeled  by  propagating  evidence  within  the 
Bayesian  Network.  Representing  weak 
implication  using  conditional  probabilities 


provides  a  numeric  assessment  for  the  relevance 
of  the  system  requirement  as  part  of  the  Bayesian 
Network  representation.  In  other  words,  the 
higher  the  probability  that  a  system  requirement 
is  implied  (P(implied)),  the  more  likely  that  it  is 
really  appropriate.  Additionally,  the  probability 
that  the  system  requirement  is  not  needed  was 
easily  represented  by  P(not  implied),  where 
P(not  implied)  =  l-P(implied). 

In  previous  work  [1],  it  became  apparent  that  the 
behavior  of  large  SRWs  was  often  difficult  to 
predict  and  test.  We  therefore  broke  up  the 
larger  SRWs  into  manageable  fragments  that 
corresponded  to  a  natural  decomposition  of  the 
domain  of  interest.  By  combining  these 
fragments  various  views  into  the  domain  could 
be  created,  emphasizing  particular  aspects  that 
were  important  to  the  analyst.  Two  SRW 
fragments  are  combined  by  unifying  nodes 
common  to  the  two  fragments  and  assigning  as 
parents  to  the  resulting  node  the  union  of  the 
parent  nodes  in  the  two  input  SRW  fragments. 
The  conditional  probabilities  are  subsequently 
reallocated.  Laskey  and  Mahoney  applied  a 
similar  approach  to  reasoning  about  military 
situations  [9]. 

If  the  Bayesian  network  approach  is  to  be 
feasible,  a  practical  approach  to  specifying  the 
necessary  probabilities  must  be  developed. 
Frequency  information  is  unlikely  to  be  available 
for  estimating  probabilities.  Traditional 
knowledge  elicitation  is  impractical  due  to  the 
sheer  number  of  conditional  probabilities  to  be 
assessed.  In  the  software  engineering 
experiment,  we  obtained  good  results  by 
specifying  a  few  general  rules  for  assigning 
conditional  probabilities  and  tailoring  when 
necessary.  We  hypothesize  that  the  structure  of 
the  SRW  matters  more  than  the  specific 
probability  assessments  and  that  this  approach  is 
extensible  to  large  problems. 

2.1  A  SRW  Example 

Figure  1  models  a  SRW  fragment  as  a  Bayesian 
Network,  and  reflects  the  situation  where  Alloc 
(Allocation  of  Air  Assets)  and  Task  (Tasking  of 
Air  Assets)  imply  Jtask  (tasking  of  Joint  Air 
Assets).  The  node  SAR  (search  and  rescue  assets) 
is  implied  by  the  node  Jtask. 

As  with  most  analysis  tasks,  the  example  assumes 
that  there  was  little  enumerative  data  to  base  a 
frequentist  assessment  of  conditional 
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probabilities.  Therefore,  the  determination  for  the 
conditional  probability  tables  was  done 
heuristically.  First,  probabilities  were  selected  to 
model  that  fact  that  both  Alloc  and  Task  are,  with 
no  other  evidence,  very  unlikely.  Setting  the 
initial  value  that  they  are  implied  to  0,2  and  the 
value  that  they  are  unimplied  to  0.8  reflected  this. 

Next,  conditional  probabilities  were  selected  to 
model  the  situation  where  it  is  likely  that  Jtask  is 
implied  if  both  Alloc  and  Task  are  implied.  This 
was  accomplished  by  setting  the  conditional 
probability  to  0.8  if  both  Alloc  and  Task  are 
implied  and  to  0.2  if  neither  one  is  implied.  To 
provide  a  modicum  of  support  if  only  one  of  the 
source  nodes  is  implied,  the  probability  that  Jtask 
is  implied  if  either  Alloc  or  Task  is  implied  was 
set  to  0.4. 


probability  that  Jtask  was  implied  and  a  41%  that 
SAR  was  implied.  In  other  words,  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  there  was  less  than  a  50% 
probability  that  SAR  would  be  implied;  with  no 
additional  evidence  it  was  believed  that  this 
requirement  is  not  appropriate. 

Suppose  that  concrete  evidence  was  received  that 
there  is  a  need  for  air  assets  and  they  will  be 
tasked.  Since  this  is  now  a  certainty,  the  Task 
node  can  be  considered  an  observed  fact,  which 
has  the  effect  of  setting  the  implied  probability  to 
1 .0  and  the  unimplied  probability  to  0.  This  belief 
then  propagates  through  the  network  raising  the 
confidence  that  Jtask  is  implied  to  64%  and  SAR 
to  58%.  Further,  if  the  system  requirement  Alloc 
is  known  the  probability  is  raised  to  80%  for  Jtask 
and  68%  for  SAR. 


The  last  conditional  probability  table  that  was 
created  was  that  for  SAR.  The  modeling  criteria 
chosen  was  that  unless  Jtask  is  implied  it  was 
unlikely  that  SAR  would  be  implied.  Defining  the 
conditional  probability  that  SAR  was  implied  as 
0.2  if  Jtask  was  not  implied  and  0.8  if  SAR  was 
implied  reflected  this.  These  probability 
assessments  are  summarized  below. 

P(Alloc)  =  P(Task)  =  (0.2,  0,8)  =  0.2  that  the 
node  is  implied  and  0.8  that  the  node  is  unimplied 

P(Jtask)  = 


Task 

Implied 

Task 

Unimplied 

Alloc  Implied 

(0.8,  0.2) 

(0.4,  0.6) 

Alloc 

Unimplied 

(0.4,  0.6) 

(0.2,  0.8) 

Where  given  p(node)  =  (x,  y),  x  is  the  probability 
that  the  node  is  implied  and  y  is  the  probability 
that  the  node  is  unimplied. 

P(SAR)  - 


Jtask  implied 

Jtask  unimplied 

(0.8,  0.2) 

(0.2,  0.8) 

With  the  initial  conditions  as  indicated  a 
calculation  of  the  posterior  distributions  for  the 
nodes  in  the  Bayesian  Network  showed  that  the 
modeling  assumptions  above  were  accurately 
reflected.  Specifically,  there  was  a  35% 


This  is  an  opportune  time  to  assess  if  any  system 
requirements  have  been  implied.  For  example, 
suppose  that  there  is  the  belief  that  only  system 
requirements  that  are  well  supported  are 
important.  To  model  this  a  search  threshold  of 
0.75  is  chosen.  With  this  threshold,  no  system 
requirements  in  the  example  would  initially  be 
implied.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  first  piece 
of  evidence,  only  Task  would  be  considered  an 
implied  requirement  as  all  other  nodes  had 
implied  probabilities  less  than  0.75.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  the  second  piece  of  evidence,  i.e. 
implying  Alloc,  three  nodes  are  now  implied 
(Task,  Alloc  and  Jtask).  However,  SAR  is  still 
not  implied  as  P(SAR=implied)  =  0.68.  If  other 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  indicate  that  this 
node  should  have  been  implied  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  modify  the  model  or  alter  the 
threshold  if  this  answer  is  not  considered 
reasonable. 

If  the  decision  is  taken  to  modify  the  model,  there 
are  several  routes  that  can  be  followed.  First, 
additional  nodes  can  be  added  and  weak 
implication  paths  can  be  defined.  Second,  nodes 
can  be  deleted  resulting  in  weak  implication  paths 
being  redefined.  Third,  existing  weak  implication 
paths  can  be  modified  which  essentially  consists 
of  modifying  the  conditional  probability  tables. 
Note  that  these  modifications  can  be  made  via 
local  changes  to  the  SRW,  leaving  other  parts  of 
the  SRW  unchanged.  This  property  is  important 
from  a  configuration  management  standpoint. 
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Figure  1;  SRW  Example 


2.2  Creating  SRWs  for  The  JFACC 

A  top-level  model  of  the  JFACC  was  be  created 
using  the  description  provided  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Air  and  Space  Operations 
Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force  [4].  The 
model  is  object  based,  with  major  actors  and 
their  associated  attributes  and  methods.  This 
model  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

To  create  a  SRW  from  this  model,  the  nodes  and 
arcs  must  be  identified  from  the  object  model. 
First,  each  entity  is  defined  by  a  node  and  a 
hierarchy  is  established  between  each  entity.  As 
Bayesian  networks  are  DAGs,  the  relationship 
must  have  a  precedence.  This  is  done  using  a 
heuristic  rule  which  seeks  to  understand  the 
causal  relationships  between  the  entities.  For 
example,  in  figure  2,  the  entity  tasker  has  a 
method  described  as  Develop_ATO().  This  can 
be  viewed  as  cattsing  the  existence  of  the  entity 
ATO  so  the  arc  is  drawn  from  Develop_ATO() 
to  ATO. 

After  the  primary  entities  are  described,  the  next 
step  is  to  define  additional  nodes  from  the 
methods  in  the  objects.  The  precedence 
relationship  is  drawn  from  the  entity  to  the 
methods.  Relationships  between  the  methods  are 
also  indicated.  Lastly,  relevant  attributes  of  the 
entities  which  can  be  considered  requirements 
for  control  are  modeled  as  nodes.  If  methods  are 
indicated,  the  causal  arc  is  generally  drawn  from 
the  method  to  the  attribute.  If  no  methods  are 
indicated,  the  causal  arrow  is  drawn  from  the 
entity  to  the  method. 


Lastly,  conditional  and  prior  probabilities  must 
be  defined.  If  frequency  information  is 
available,  that  should  be  used.  However,  in  most 
cases,  heuristic  rules  along  with  basic 
combinatorial  operators  such  as  “or”  and  “and” 
are  necessary  to  be  used  to  develop  them.  The 
translation  of  figure  2  into  a  SRW  is  shown  in 
figure  3. 


3.  System  Overview 

The  BOSH  architecture  was  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  SRWs  in  the  translation 
of  user  requirements  to  system  requirements  in 
the  software  engineering  realm.  BOSH  was 
inspired  by  Joint  Requirements  Planning 
Sessions  where  a  group  of  experts  will 
collaborate  on  defining  system  requirements. 
BOSH  uses  an  architecture  in  which  software 
agents  mimic  the  experts  and  the  SRW 
represents  the  experts’  joint  knowledge  of  the 
relationships  between  requirements. 
Conceptually  the  SRW  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
blackboard,  a  common  knowledge  structure  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  between  agents. 
A  top-level  view  of  BOSH  is  provided  in  Figure 

4. 

The  BOSH  architecture  has  been  implemented  in 
Java.  BOSH  uses  a  Bayesian  Network 
representation  of  SRWs  implemented  using  a 
freeware  application  programmers  interface 
(API),  JavaBayes  vO.33  [2].  Individual  SRWs 
are  glued  together  using  a  tool  written  for 
specifically  for  this  research.  The  translator  from 
natural  language  user  requirements  to  the 
system’s  internal  representation  is  based  on  a 
Java  version  of  the  ELIZA  program  [14]  and  the 
agents  are  production  rule  systems  based  on 
JESS  [6],  the  Java  version  of  CLIPS  [7], 

SRW  Agents  make  determinations  about 
whether  a  node  is  likely  to  be  implied  or  not 
implied.  To  do  this,  they  use  information  created 
by  other  agents  as  well  as  the  results  of  weak 
implication  within  the  SRW.  This  information  is 
communicated  between  agents  using  a  common 
agent  communication  language.  The  effect  of 
various  actions  such  as  the  implication  and  not 
implication  of  nodes  in  the  SRW  is  observed 
directly  by  the  SRW  Agent.  SRW  Agents  can 
also  elect  to  assert  that  a  node  in  the  SRW  is 
implied,  or  retract  the  implication  of  a  node  that 
has  been  implied.  When  this  happens,  all  other 
agents  are  notified  of  the  assertion.  We  also 
allow  agents  to  declare  soft  evidence 
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Figure  2:  Top-Level  JFACC  Model 


representing  probable  implication.  Each  agent 
has  various  goals  that  may  be  redundant  or  in 
conflict  with  the  other  agent.  The  normalized 
union  of  these  goals  at  a  given  moment  in  time 
we  consider  to  be  the  set  of  user  requirements. 
This  set  is  dynamic,  changing  as  agents  leave  the 
enterprise,  enter  the  enterprise  or  have  some  of 
their  goals  satisfied. 

4.  Extensions  Required  for  the 
Enterprise  Control  Challenge 

The  primary  challenge  to  developing  a  system 
such  one  described  here  is  the  creation  of  the 
initial  population  of  Bayesian  network 
fragments.  This  is  similar  in  principle  and  in 
practice  to  knowledge  discovery  that  must  be 
done  in  the  development  of  a  simulation. 

Towards  that  end,  the  creation  of  a  conceptual 
model  can  facilitate  the  description  of  the 
important  entities,  their  interactions  and  the 
information  passed  between  them.  In  a  complex 
environment  such  as  the  JFACC,  tools  such  as 
the  Conceptual  Model  of  the  Mission  Space  [13] 
map  textual  and  graphical  representations  of  the 


mission  space  workflows  and  processes  into  a 
database.  The  mapping  exercise  enforces  a 
common  syntax  and  semantics  that  enables  the 
application  of  analysis  tools.  This  type  of 
preprocessing  has  great  utility  in  the 
development  of  SRWs,  which  are  sensitive  to 
inconsistencies  and  omissions. 

4.1  Architectural  Extensions 

Compared  to  an  enterprise  control  system, 
determining  system  requirements  from  user 
requirements  in  a  software  engineering  venue  is 
relatively  uncomplicated.  The  software 
engineering  environment  functions  on  much 
longer  time  frames,  requires  decisions  to  be 
made  in  days  or  weeks.  The  enterprise  control 
systems  operates  in  real  time,  processing  a 
significant  amount  of  both  external  as  well  as 
internally  generated  information.  This 
information  can  be  considered  evidence, 
introduced  into  the  network.  The  evidence  has 
associated  with  it  various  degrees  of  confidence. 
The  incoming  evidence  also  may  be  related  to 
other  evidence  previously  received. 
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Figure  3:  JFACC  SRW  Example 


The  Bayesian  formalism  easily  accommodates 
the  introduction  of  new  evidence.  However,  the 
current  architecture  models  the  introduction  of 
new  evidence  pre-runtime.  To  effectively 
operate  within  the  domain  of  enterprise  control, 
some  mechanism  must  be  designed  to  reallocate 
the  conditional  probabilities  in  the  constructed 
Bayesian  network.  The  current  architecture 
provides  the  mechanical  processes  to  introduce 
evidence  nodes  and  reallocate  conditional 
probabilities.  However,  the  actual  decision  as  to 
whether  an  evidence  node  should  be  introduced 
has  been  defined  statically.  To  effectively  use 
this  architecture  in  a  large  enterprise  with  limited 
ability  to  define  all  types  of  incoming  evidence 
in  an  a  priori  sense,  a  mechanism  must  be 
introduced  to  take  general  decisions  as  to  what 
evidence  is  relevant. 

A  second  area  requiring  additional  work  is  in  the 
area  of  context  dependence.  The  agents  in 
BOSH  currently  are  rule  based,  with  a  limited 
understanding  of  the  context  in  which  they  are 
operating.  To  effectively  model  the  complex 
enterprise  environment,  the  model  of  the  agents 
must  include  a  consistent  operational  picture  as 
well  as  a  modification  of  their  internal  goal 
structure  contingent  upon  their  operational 


picture.  The  message  passing  architecture  of 
BOSH  provides  the  underlying  mechanics  to 
communicate  the  goals.  However,  the  internal 
modeling  of  the  goals  contingent  upon  the 
context  is  yet  to  be  explored  in  detail. 

The  concept  of  tuning  components  based  upon  a 
global  optimization  function  mapped  as  a  system 
requirement  has  only  been  investigated 
conceptually.  Technical  performance  measures 
are  frequently  quantified  from  system 
requirements  to  create  verification  and  validation 
baselines  as  well  as  design  to  parameters  in 
standard  systems  engineering  approaches. 
However,  this  approach  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  in  a  large  scale  dynamic  tuning 
environment. 

4.2  Development  of  an  SRW  Library 

The  key  to  using  any  knowledge  based  system  is 
the  development  of  a  library  of  component 
pieces  that  will  can  be  mined  for  content  and 
used  for  inferencing.  Using  BOSH  or  an 
analogous  system  is  no  exception.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  to  develop  SRW  fragments  based 
upon  the  previously  mentioned  conceptual 
analysis,  available  doctrine  and  subject  matter 
experts. 
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The  first  step  in  developing  a  library  of  these 
fragments  is  the  definition  of  a  common  syntax 
and  semantics.  The  approach  described  herein 
relies  on  the  combination  of  numerous 
fragments;  to  automate  the  combination  of  these 
fragments  like  named  elements  must  have  the 
same  meaning.  Additionally,  the  pedigree  of  the 
nodes  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  allocation  of 
conditional  probabilities  must  be  fully 
understood.  The  organization  of  the  metadata 
for  a  large  system  is  best  served  by  a  fully 
indexed  searchable  database. 

A  library  of  SRWs  requires  configuration 
maintenance  to  remain  current.  This  entails 
modifications  to  the  actual  nodes  and  their 
associated  conditional  probabilities  as  new 
information  and  understanding  becomes 
available.  Centrally  managing  the  definition  of 
nodes  and  providing  database  cataloguing  of  the 
meta-data  facilitates  the  evolutionary  use  of  the 
library. 

4.3  Development  of  Agents 

In  BOSH,  the  role  of  the  agents  is  to  assess  if 
incoming  evidence  is  relevant.  Relevancy  is 
defined  as  information  that  may  cause  the  agent 
to  alter  the  conditional  probabilities  in  the  glued 
Bayesian  network.  The  specific  criteria  that  the 
agent  uses  to  determine  if  it  should  alter  the 
conditional  probabilities  are  defined  within  its 


rule  base.  The  rules  are  created  from  the  role 
that  the  agent  is  designed  to  emulate. 

In  the  software-engineering  case  study  described 
by  Barry  and  Laskey  in  [1],  a  hierarchical 
functional  decomposition  of  the  problem  space 
was  conducted.  The  rule  bases  for  the  agents 
were  designed  to  emulate  domain  knowledge 
that  roughly  corresponded  to  these  areas  of 
functionality.  In  the  realm  of  enterprise  control, 
various  decompositions  can  be  accomplished 
contingent  upon  the  view  into  the  domain.  Three 
decompositions  are  readily  apparent:  functional, 
organizational  and  mission  based. 

A  functional  decomposition  and  agent  allocation 
is  conducted  by  determining  which  type  of 
evidence  is  requires  specific  functionality.  For 
example,  evidence  may  be  introduced  that 
ground  forces  require  air  cover.  A  functional 
agent  can  be  constructed  to  watch  for  evidence 
related  to  the  requirement  for  close  air  support. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  this  evidence,  the  agent 
will  create  an  evidence  node  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  glued  Bayesian  network.  Knowing 
where  to  create  the  evidence  node  is  encoded  in 
the  rule  base  and  is  dependent  upon  a  common 
syntax  and  semantics. 

Organizational  decompositions  develop  agents 
along  the  lines  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
organization.  These  agents  are  designed  to 
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understand  tasking  that  would  be  performed  by 
organizational  sub-elements,  and  create  evidence 
nodes  within  the  glued  Bayesian  network  to 
reflect  this.  For  example,  an  agent  may  be 
developed  to  reflect  the  responsibility  for 
developing  the  mid-air  refueling  profile  for  the 
Air  Tasking  Order.  Upon  the  introduction  of  this 
requirement,  the  agent  will  create  the  evidence 
node.  This  differs  from  the  functional 
decomposition  as  these  agents  create  evidence 
nodes  along  strict  organizational  boundaries, 
whereas  the  functional  decomposition  will 
traverse  such  boundaries, 

A  mission  based  agent  is  developed  to  fully 
understand  the  implications  of  a  given  mission 
within  the  domain.  For  example,  an  agent  may 
be  developed  to  create  an  ATO  for 
reconnaissance.  The  agent  fully  understands  the 
implications  across  organizational  and  functional 
boundaries  for  a  particular  mission.  The  agent 
will  create  evidence  nodes  as  appropriate  to 
reflect  the  responsibilities  of  a  given  resource. 
The  resource  may  be  across  functional  and 
organizational  boundaries,  such  as  a  national 
asset  for  reconnaissance. 

5.0  Summary 

This  paper  has  presented  a  paradigm  for 
modeling  the  requirements  for  an  enterprise 
control  system.  The  problem  is  considered 
analogous  to  mapping  user  requirements  to 
system  requirements,  where  the  goals  for 
individual  agents  within  the  enterprise  are 
considered  as  user  requirements.  Constructive 
Bayesian  networks  are  used  as  the  formalism  to 
quantitatively  model  the  relationships  between 
system  requirements.  The  propagation  of  belief 
within  the  Bayesian  network  models  the 
flowdown  effect  based  upon  the  introduction  of 
agent  goals. 

An  abstract  concept  called  the  System 
Requirement  Web  was  introduced  and  defined  as 
a  directed  graph  whose  nodes  are  connected  by 
the  weak  implication  operator.  SRWs 
(instantiated  as  Bayesian  Networks)  present 
several  attractive  features.  First,  they  are 
composable  allowing  ready  construction  of  the 
requirements  for  the  enterprise  from  lower  level 
components.  The  method  of  gluing  SRW 
fragments  together  is  algorithmically  straight 
forward,  relying  of  a  common  syntax  and 
semantics.  Secondly,  SRWs  provide  a  multitude 
of  views  into  the  requirements  space.  The 


emphasis  of  the  view  into  the  requirements  space 
in  determined  by  which  SRW  fragments  are 
selected.  Third,  the  SRW  construct  has  inherent 
agility.  SRW  fragments  are  easily  tailored  by 
altering  conditional  probabilities  as  well  as 
introducing  evidence.  This  tailoring  provides 
fine-tuning  to  best  represent  the  current 
understanding  of  the  enterprise  control 
requirements. 


For  large  enterprise  control  systems  consisting  of 
a  number  of  SRWs,  a  useful  extension  to  the 
existing  paradigm  is  the  dynamic  tailoring  of 
SRWs  predicated  on  some  input  criteria.  SRWs 
are  currently  reasonably  static  structures, 
modifiable  upon  user  intervention  but  only 
tailorable  from  the  perspective  of  the 
propagation  of  belief  and  the  creation  of  dynamic 
evidence  nodes.  However,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  explore  tailoring  SRWs 
dynamically  at  problem  solving  time.  This 
tailoring  could  take  the  form  of  deleting  nodes 
that  are  clearly  not  of  interest  to  the  SRW  agents 
which  will  analyze  the  SRW.  In  addition  to 
performance  increases  within  the  prototype,  a 
cognitive  simplification  could  result,  as  networks 
of  several  hundred  nodes  are  virtually  impossible 
to  decipher. 

The  SRW  approach  to  developing  technical 
specifications  has  been  developed  and 
demonstrated.  The  use  of  Bayesian  Networks 
was  shown  to  be  an  effective  method  for 
implementing  an  abstract  concept  for 
representing  the  relationships  between 
requirements  in  software  engineering.  Future 
research  is  needed  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  applicability  to  enterprise  control  systems. 

This  architecture  has  been  implemented  to 
explore  the  translation  of  user  requirements  to 
system  requirements  in  a  software-engineering 
environment.  Conceptually,  there  is  great  utility 
in  applying  this  approach  to  the  enterprise 
control  challenge.  However,  there  are  several 
practical  research  issues  that  must  be  addressed 
before  an  operational  system  can  be  built. 
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Abstract 

We  propose  an  innovative  research  direction  for  control  of 
large  scale  distributed  enterprises  such  as  military 
operations,  airline  operations  and  distributed 
manufacturing.  Control  of  such  large-scale  interconnected 
systems  involves  controlling  individual  processes  as  well 
as  their  interconnections.  We  use  control  of  military  air 
operations  by  the  Joint  Forces  Air  Component 
Commander  (JFACC)  as  an  example  in  this  paper.  The 
novel  multi-model  predictive  control  (M~  PC)  method  is 
aimed  at  dramatically  improving  agility  and  stability  of 
military  air  operations.  The  M'  PC  system  is  obtained  by 
enhancing  the  models  and  optimization  algorithms  utilized 
in  traditional  Model  Predictive  Control  systems.  We 
describe  the  characteristics  of  the  JFACC  system  and 
outline  the  possible  performance  improvement  with  the 
M2PC  system. 

1.  Challenges  of  JFACC  Military  Air 
Operations 

The  JFACC  has  many  responsibilities  [7],  which  can  be 
classified  into  three  groups:  planning  and  control,  state 
estimation,  and  coordination  with  higher  authorities.  This 
proposal  focuses  on  the  planning  and  control  aspects  of 
the  JFACC.  The  JFACC  controls  a  large-scale, 
geographically  distributed  system  in  the  presence  of 
uncertainties  and  a  hostile  enemy  (Figure  1).  The  JFACC 
control  actions  consist  of  allocating  resources  (wings, 
squadrons,  air  defense  systems,  AWACS,  etc.)  to  different 
geographical  locations  in  the  theater,  defining  sequence  of 
tasks  for  the  aerospace  systems  at  each  location,  and 
providing  feedback  control  for  the  execution  of  these 
tasks.  The  JFACC  produces  an  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO) 
each  day  that  contains  a  sequence  of  tasks  for  each  combat 
unit  for  that  day  [13].  A  task  is  defined  by  a  set  point  in 
terms  of  position  and  time  where  the  unit  should  be,  along 
with  the  capabilities  (e.g.,  ammunition)  of  the  unit  and  any 


coordination  requirements  with  other  units  (e.g.,  air-air 
refueling).  The  tasks  assigned  to  individual  units  are  quite 
varied  in  nature  such  as  bombs  on  targets,  search  and 
rescue,  reconnaissance/surveillance,  enforcing  a  no-fly 
zone,  and  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses. 


Figure  1.  JFACC  controls  a  large-scale  multi-agent  distributed 
system  in  the  presence  of  uncertainties  and  hostile  disturbances. 
The  JFACC  planning  and  control  functionality  can  be  represented 
as  a  hierarchical  system  with  a  trajectory  generator  (producing  an 
ATO)  and  a  regulator  stabilizing  the  system  to  the  desired 
trajectory. 

Given  the  complexity  of  these  tasks  and  the 
uncertainties  of  war,  it  is  no  surprise  that  changes  to  the 
plan  based  on  real-time  intelligence  are  frequently  desired 
yet  difficult  to  implement  effectively.  Careful  planning 
requires  the  deliberation  of  expert  teams,  which  takes 
time.  For  example,  the  planning  process  that  produces  the 
Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO)  takes  48  hours.  The  problem  is 
that  unplanned-for  contingencies  often  arise  in  real  time, 
changing  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  ATO  is  based, 
and  requiring  different  actions  in  response.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  how  the  ATO  should  best  be 
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changed,  for  strategic  reasons,  or  it  may  be  difficult  to 
realize  the  desired  changes  effectively  for  operational 
reasons.  These  are  among  the  difficulties  that  we  will 
address  with  control  theory. 

Consider  the  following  example  scenarios  that  may 
arise  during  execution  of  a  JFACC  plan. 

1 .  While  on  a  bombs-on-target  or  a  SEAD  (suppression 
of  enemy  air  defenses)  mission,  a  unit  detects 
previously  unknown  enemy  defensive  and  offensive 
capabilities  and  a  major  battle  breaks  out.  Such  an 
event  requires  immediate  response.  If  the  magnitude 
of  the  enemy  attack  is  small,  the  contingency  can  be 
handled  locally  by  the  unit  commander  otherwise  it 
needs  diversion  of  resources  from  other  locations  by 
the  JFACC. 

2.  Opening  of  hostilities  in  a  new  location  or  large 
resource  shifts  by  the  enemy  between  battle  locations 
may  require  a  strategic  shift  of  friendly  resources  by 
the  JFACC.  The  enemy  actions  can  potentially  force 
undesired  oscillations  in  the  JFACC  resource 
allocations. 

3.  Because  of  the  lack  of  precise  knowledge  about  the 
success  of  a  bombing  mission,  multiple  flights  are 
typically  planned  for  a  target  either  on  the  same  day 
or  on  consecutive  days.  One  of  the  most  common 
contingencies  is  that  before  the  second  flight  reaches 
the  target,  the  JFACC  learns  of  successful  target 
destruction  by  the  first  attack.  This  requires  real-time 
reallocation  of  resources  along  with  on-line  optimal 
route  planning  for  the  aircraft  involved. 

4.  Sudden  weather  shifts,  such  as  clouds  or  a  storm 
moving  into  the  theater  of  operation,  can  potentially 
force  cancellation  of  several  bombing  missions 
thereby  requiring  the  JFACC  to  alter  its  resource 
allocation  and  task  assignments  in  real-time. 

The  JFACC  planning  and  control  system  (see  Figure  1) 
is  responsible  for  computing  changes  to  the  JFACC  plan 
and  its  execution  based  on  real-time  information  obtained 
from  the  state  estimation  block.  The  goals  of  the  JFACC 
planning  and  control  system  can  be  summarized  as 

•  Drive  the  system  to  the  desired  end-state  defined  by 
the  guidance  from  given  authorities, 

•  without  reaching  the  undesired  “bad”  states  where 
enemy  forces  might  gain  the  upper  hand, 

•  while  avoiding  oscillations. 

We  will  denote  these  goals  as  reachability  to  the  end- 
state,  while  maintaining  safety  and  stability.  The 
performance  of  the  JFACC  controller  can  be  measured  by 
the  time  required  to  reach  the  set  point  and  the  amount  of 
resources  used  (e.g.,  ammunition,  fuel,  etc.).  The  end-state 
itself  is  time  varying  as  new  targets  and  threats  are 
constantly  identified  and  put  on  the  list  of  targets. 

To  effectively  control  military  air  operations  in  the 
presence  of  uncertainties  and  a  hostile  enemy,  the  JFACC 


planning  and  control  function  must  take  into  account 
resource  constraints  and  delays  in  decision  making  and 
execution.  The  execution  delays  arise  due  to  the  time  it 
takes  for  the  aircraft  to  travel  from  their  base  to  the 
intended  target  location.  An  agile  feedback  system  would 
require  both  reactive  and  proactive  elements,  i.e.,  quick 
response  to  contingencies,  and  ready  availability  of 
resources  that  can  be  transported  quickly  with  minimal 
disruption  to  the  overall  schedule.  The  current  system 
suffers  from  delays  in  planning  as  well  as  execution. 

2.  Solution  Approach 

We  propose  to  develop  Multi-Model  Predictive  Control 
(M“PC)  technology  to  help  the  JFACC  planning  and 
control  system  achieve  agile  and  stable  control  of  military 
operations.  Our  M“PC  system  is  based  on  the  core 
technologies  of  MPC,  hybrid  systems,  game  theory,  and 
probabilistic  analysis  using  randomized  algorithms.  We 
briefly  describe  the  benefits  of  each  of  these  technologies 
and  their  application  to  the  JFACC  control  problem. 

The  dynamics  of  the  JFACC  plant  contains  both 
continuous  (positions,  speeds  of  aircraft,  time  and  fuel 
required  for  a  particular  task,  etc.)  and  discrete  (sequences 
of  tasks  in  an  ATO,  finite  resources,  etc.)  variables, 
making  it  a  hybrid  system  [9].  Hybrid  systems  model 
interconnections  of  continuous  dynamical  systems  and 
discrete  event  systems.  Although  the  theories  of  both 
continuous  and  discrete  event  systems  are  mature,  hybrid 
system  theory  is  still  under  development.  A  feedback 
controller  for  the  JFACC  should  be  able  to  achieve 
reachability  to  the  end-state  with  safety  and  stability  for 
the  hybrid  model  of  the  closed  loop  system.  The  notions  of 
reachability,  safety  and  stability  as  defined  in  the  previous 
section  are  in  accordance  with  the  same  notions  used  in 
the  literature  for  hybrid  systems. 

Reachability  and  safety  analysis  is  decidable  for  a 
subclass  of  hybrid  systems  called  rectangular  hybrid 
automaton  [24].  The  rectangular  automaton  will  not  be 
adequate  to  model  the  JFACC  dynamics,  as  it  cannot 
represent  continuous  dynamics  more  complicated  than 
clocks  with  known  drift.  Therefore  one  of  the  main  thrusts 
of  this  project  is  to  extend  the  hybrid  system  theories  so  as 
to  capture  the  relevant  JFACC  dynamics. 

We  use  the  model  predictive  control  framework  for 
efficient  practical  implementation  of  the  hybrid  system 
analysis  and  synthesis  methods.  Moreover,  the  receding 
horizon  optimization  algorithms  in  M“PC  will  be  able  to 
numerically  analyze  more  complicated  system  models 
than  are  analyzable  by  hybrid  system  theories.  Even  today, 
MPC  has  been  successful  in  practice  in  controlling 
complicated  nonlinear  systems  with  time  delays  and 
constraints  for  which  no  analytical  closed  form  feedback 
controller  can  be  computed. 
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The  MPC  optimization  algorithm  will  be  replaced  by 
game  theoretic  optimization  in  order  to  explicitly  account 
for  enemy  actions.  MPC  has  been  used  in  industry  to 
address  multivariable  problems  on  the  scale  of  up  to  100 
inputs  and  outputs.  This  may  still  not  be  sufficient  to 
handle  large-scale  distributed  JFACC  dynamical  system. 
We  will  provide  two  solutions  to  the  scalability  issue. 

We  will  use  a  hierarchical  modeling  and  analysis 
method  in  which  the  lower  level  of  the  hierarchy  contains 
detailed  dynamics  of  each  unit  (or  units  in  close 
geographic  proximity)  and  the  higher  layer  models  the 
aggregate  behavior  of  the  entire  air  campaign.  Given  the 
structure  of  the  problem,  the  optimization  at  the  lower 
level  can  be  performed  in  a  distributed  manner. 
Researchers  in  our  team  have  designed  hierarchical  hybrid 
controllers  for  large-scale  multi-agent  systems  in  the 
transportation  domain  [1,6].  The  attached  paper  [6] 
describes  an  application  to  the  automated  highway  system 
design. 

Secondly,  we  will  use  randomized  algorithms  to 
conduct  probabilistic  analysis  and  optimization  in  our 
predictive  control  setting.  While  the  air  campaign  is 
underway,  our  M“PC  system  can  execute  multiple  runs  of 
predictive  simulations  in  anticipation  of  contingencies  that 
may  arise  due  to  different  enemy  actions  or  weather 
disturbances.  Randomized  algorithms  provide  systematic 
ways  of  setting  up  the  analysis  problem,  by  defining  the 
probability  distributions  and  identifying  a  theoretically 
optimal  number  of  predictive  simulations  needed  for  a 
desired  level  of  accuracy. 

Based  on  experience  of  our  team  in  designing 
controllers  for  such  large-scale  applications  as  Automated 
Highway  Systems  and  Air  Traffic  Management,  we  note 
that  a  single  control  technique  will  not  be  able  to 
efficiently  address  the  control  problems  in  military 
operations,  in  the  M“PC  system,  we  propose  a  set  of 
complementary  technologies  that  will  together  achieve 
agile  and  stable  control  of  military  operations. 


in  the  future.  Game  theoretic  optimization  algorithms 
produce  optimal  control  actions  that  are  conveyed  to 
JFACC  as  suggestions.  The  JFACC  could  also  use  the 
M~PC  system  to  identify  commands  by  running  what-if 
experiments,  particularly  in  order  to  resolve  ambiguities  in 
enemy  location  and  intentions. 


M^PC  System 


Figure  2.  M^PC  system  supports  JFACC  in  achieving  agile  and 
stable  control  of  military  operations.  The  M^PC  system  is  capable 
of  analysis  as  well  as  optimal  control  synthesis  for  the  JFACC  air 
campaign. 

We  propose  to  develop  the  M“PC  system  in  this 
project,  and  deliver  its  software  implementation  in  a  form 
that  can  be  used  with  the  enterprise  models  developed 
separately  in  the  JFACC  program.  Although  interaction  of 
users  (JFACC  team  members)  with  our  M“PC  system  is  an 
important  design  parameter,  we  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
any  resources  to  that  in  this  project.  We  will  address  the 
problems  in  symbolic  control  and  hostile  interactions  in 
the  uncertain  environment  of  an  air  operation. 

2.  2.  Agility,  Stability  and  Flexibility 


2. 1.  The  M^PC  System 

Figure  2  depicts  the  ways  in  which  our  M“PC  system 
helps  the  JFACC  achieve  agile  and  stable  control  of 
military  operations. 

The  M“PC  system  is  assumed  to  receive  the  following 
inputs  during  an  air  campaign: 

I  .  Guidance  and  resources  coming  from  the  higher 
authorities, 

2.  Current  state  of  the  world  as  assessed  by  the  state 
estimation  block,  and 

3.  The  current  JFACC  commands  to  the  combat  units. 

The  M“PC  system  uses  an  internal  hybrid  dynamical 

model  of  the  battle,  with  explicit  representation  of  enemy 
actions  as  well  as  neutral  disturbances  such  as  weather,  to 
predict  the  state  of  the  campaign  over  a  finite  time  horizon 


Our  proposed  technology  will  dramatically  improve  the 
agility  and  stability  of  military  air  operations.  Agility  will 
be  improved  by  the  automation  of  objective  choice  and  the 
rapid  control  system  reaction  to  disturbances.  Stability 
will  be  improved  through  the  predictive  capabilities  of  the 
MPC  methodology,  which  allows  us  to  choose  control 
actions  that  minimize  overshoot,  undershoot,  and 
oscillations.  Our  approach  is  inherently  flexible  (in  terms 
of  its  applicability  to  different  missions  during  war  and 
peace)  as  it  is  based  on  an  active  internal  model  of  the 
JFACC  dynamics. 

Our  hierarchical  modeling  and  analysis  method  within 
the  M“PC  framework  will  achieve  scalability.  Because  the 
M'PC  system  contains  multiple  models  (detailed  models 
of  each  unit  and  aggregate  models  of  the  entire  airspace), 
we  can  incorporate  both  local  and  global  performance 
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criteria.  In  particular,  disturbances  resulting  in  small 
changes  in  resource  allocation  at  one  location  should  not 
propagate  to  the  rest  of  the  airspace. 

We  now  describe  the  three  key  pillars  of  our  proposed 
technology,  namely  model  predictive  control,  hybrid 
systems  and  randomized  algorithms.  We  propose  to  extend 
the  existing  theories  and  integrate  them  in  our  M“PC 
system  to  solve  the  JFACC  planning  and  control  problem. 


3.  Model  Predictive  Control  (MPC) 

We  start  with  a  review  of  the  current  MPC  technology 
and  then  describe  our  proposed  extensions  to  develop  the 
M^PC  technology. 


3.  L  The  MPC  Concept 

MPC  has  significantly  advanced  the  theory  and  practice 
of  control  technology  in  the  past  two  decades.  Concepts 
that  drive  current  implementations  of  model  predictive 
control  have  been  published  since  the  50s,  and,  today,  as  a 
practical  advanced  control  scheme,  MPC  is  the  most 
widely  used  in  industrial  applications.  Successful 
implementations  have  been  reported  in  the  petroleum 
refining  [29],  chemical  [17],  pulp  and  paper  [18]  and  the 
aircraft  [  1 9]  industries,  among  others. 


Figure  3:  Receding  Horizon  control  in  MPC  is  effective  in  handling 
constraints  and  time  delays 

MPC  is  an  optimal  control  method  that  uses  a  plant 
model  to  predict  the  effect  of  an  input  profile  to  the 
evolving  state  of  a  plant.  At  each  step,  an  optimal  control 
problem  is  solved  and  the  optimal  profile  is  implemented 
till  another  plant  data  sample  becomes  available.  The 
updated  plant  information  is  used  to  solve  a  new  optimal 
control  problem  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This  strategy 
yields  a  receding  horizon  control  formulation  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.  Fundamentally  one  of  the  major  advantages  of 


the  receding  horizon  approach  is  that  it  allows  us  to 
implement  open  loop  strategies  in  a  closed  loop  setting. 
This  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  solving  an  optimal  control 
problem  at  each  sampling  instant.  Recent  developments  in 
efficient  optimization  methods  make  it  possible  to  use 
MPC  even  in  a  rapidly  changing  environment. 

Four  elements  central  to  MPC  make  it  an  attractive 
candidate  for  addressing  the  JFACC  problem: 

•  Constraint  handling  and  behavior  predictions  ~  The 
immense  popularity  of  MPC  in  process  applications  is 
primarily  due  to  its  explicit  treatment  of  constraints 
related  to  the  plant  and  its  operation.  Multivariable 
systems  and  their  interactions  are  handled  relatively 
easily  through  such  a  representation.  Also,  explicit 
prediction  of  future  plant  behavior  is  a  feature  that  is 
an  inherent  component  of  all  MPC  implementations. 
It  allows  the  engineer  to  assess  the  potential  state  of 
the  plant  in  the  future  while  making  control  decisions 
at  the  current  time.  Such  properties  are  of  prime 
relevance  in  the  control  of  air  operations. 

•  Optimal  corrective  actions  -  MPC  computes 
corrective  actions  to  achieve  the  desired  output  over  a 
horizon.  Typically  it  is  posed  as  an  optimization 
problem  which  minimizes  a  certain  cost  function 
subject  to  the  relevant  constraints.  Fundamentally, 
the  optimization  problem  formulation  is  generic 
enough  and  capable  of  handling  constraints  of 
different  types.  The  direct  incorporation  of  a 
performance  criterion  into  the  controller  design  is  of 
particular  importance  to  our  problem. 

•  Disturbance  handling  -  MPC  schemes  are  capable  of 
compensating  for  measured  as  well  as  unmeasured 
disturbances.  Typically,  the  former  is  handled  in  a 
feed-forward  fashion  and  the  latter  in  a  feedback 
fashion.  Any  solution  to  the  JFACC  problem  should 
be  capable  of  handling  disturbances  efficiently  -  MPC 
provides  a  proven  way  to  address  this  issue. 

•  Handling  of  difficult  dynamics  ~  Industrial 
implementations  show  that  MPC  has  achieved 
significant  improvements  over  other  control 
techniques  for  problems  exhibiting  difficult  dynamics, 
such  as  long  time  delays.  This  is  encouraging  as  well 
-  we  have  to  address  issues  including  transportation 
delays  in  military  operations  that  are  conceptually 
similar. 

Recently,  significant  results  have  appeared  in  the 
literature  regarding  stability  and  robustness  analysis  of 
MPC  based  implementations.  The  first  results  in  the 
stability  analysis  were  published  in  1993  [20],  for  an 
infinite  prediction  horizon.  The  flurry  of  research  activity 
since  has  made  the  nominal  stability  of  MPC  a  well- 
understood  topic.  In  the  area  of  robustness,  tremendous 
advancements  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  controllers 
that  are  robust  in  the  presence  of  uncertainty  in  the  plant 
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models.  This  has  been  aided  by  strides  made  in  the 
solution  of  large-scale  optimization  problems  using 
powerful  techniques  such  as  interior  point  methods  [21]. 

The  above  characteristics  and  properties  provide  a  solid 
core  of  fundamental  technology  -  additional  refinement 
and  tailoring  is  required  for  application  to  the  domain  of 
our  interest. 


3.  2.  M^PC  for  the  JFACC  problem 

The  multi-model  predictive  control  for  JFACC  will  be 

developed  by  adding  the  following  capabilities  to  the 

traditional  MFC  framework. 

•  Tackling  the  Hostile  -  MFC  has  been  applied  in  many 
domains  in  the  past,  but  none  of  them  have  included 
hostile  adversaries.  To  take  the  hostility  element  into 
account,  we  propose  an  approach  fundamentally 
based  on  game  theory,  in  which  at  each  step  of  the 
algorithm,  the  optimal  control  problem  is  replaced  by 
a  dynamic  game  problem.  In  the  case  of  continuous 
systems,  a  solution  to  the  differential  game  typically 
requires  solving  a  Hamilton-Jacobi  partial  differential 
equation  [23].  Researchers  in  our  group  have 
developed  hybrid  controller  synthesis  methods  based 
on  efficient  numerical  algorithms  to  solve  the 
Hamilton-Jacobi  FDE  over  infinite  horizon  [30]. 
Further  development  of  the  numerical  algorithms  for 
the  JFACC  problem  (Section  5)  is  likely  to  be  needed. 
As  the  MFC  implementation  is  based  on  discretized 
time  steps,  the  FDE  gets  transformed  into  a  difference 
equation,  which  is  much  easier  to  solve. 

•  Incorporating  the  Hybrid  -  Although  most  of  the 
work  in  control  systems  research  has  focused  on 
continuous  dynamics,  the  JFACC  problem  is 
fundamentally  hybrid.  M“FC  should  be  able  to  handle 
constraints  in  discrete-continuous  form.  From  a 
theoretical  perspective,  the  optimization  problem  at 
the  heart  of  the  MFC  formulation  is  generic  enough 
that  it  should  be  able  to  handle  constraints  of  any 
type.  Solution  methods,  such  as  mixed  integer  linear 
and  nonlinear  programming  have  recently  become 
available  [22]  and  are  seeing  continuous  improvement 
via  interior  point  optimization  [21].  For  hybrid 
systems,  the  execution  semantics  of  MFC  will  also  be 
changed  from  regular  time  sampling  to  incorporate 
the  discrete  events  that  are  inherent  in  a  hybrid 
system.  The  hybrid  control  synthesis  methods 
developed  in  this  project  (Section  5)  will  also  be 
added  to  the  M~FC  optimization  suite.  The  synthesis 
methods  of  Section  5  provide  closed  form  feedback 
solutions  improving  agility  of  response,  but  may  not 
be  applicable  to  all  problems  encountered  in  the 
JFACC  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mixed  integer 


optimization  methods  discussed  above  will  be 
generally  applicable. 

•  Recognizing  the  Uncertain  -  We  will  incorporate 
uncertainties  in  M"FC  framework  by  making  use  of 
non-deterministic  and  probabilistic  models.  Analysis 
and  control  design  will  be  based  on  randomized 
algorithms  (Section  6)  and  extensions  of  hybrid 
control  methods  in  the  probabilistic  setting  (Section 
5). 

4.  JFACC  Models  for  M^PC  Analysis  and 
Synthesis 

We  will  use  multiple  novel  probabilistic  hybrid  models 
to  capture  the  mixed  continuous  and  discrete  constraints  of 
the  air  campaign.  These  models  will  be  organized  in  a 
hierarchical  manner. 

4. 1.  Dynamics  of  the  Combat  Units 

For  control  design,  we  will  model  the  dynamics  of  each 
agent  or  unit  by  a  hybrid  automaton  [9].  The  discrete 
component  is  given  by  a  sequence  of  tasks  while  the 
continuous  component  describes  the  motion  of  that  agent 
and  probability  of  success  in  completing  the  current 

A  task  is  defined  by  a  set  point  in  terms  of  position  and 
time  where  the  unit  should  be,  along  with  the  capabilities 
(e.g.,  ammunition)  of  the  unit  and  any  coordination 
requirements  with  other  units  (e.g.,  air-air  refueling).  The 
models  for  the  dynamics  of  ‘'probability  of  success”  can 
be  adopted  from  the  combat  dynamics  models  in  the 
literature  [14,15,16].  The  probability  of  success  is  a  key 
variable  that  provides  preview  to  the  JFACC  and  enables 
him  to  take  a  proactive  decision. 

4.  2.  Models  of  the  Entire  Air  Campaign 

The  dynamics  at  the  individual  unit/flight  level  will  be 
modeled  by  a  network  of  coordinated  hybrid  automata. 
From  the  higher  level,  JFACC  perspective  the  dynamics  of 
individual  units  will  be  suitably  abstracted  as  dynamical 
constraints  in  terms  of  resources  (time,  fuel,  ammunition, 
personnel)  required  for  a  mission  along  with  the 
probability  of  success  in  a  given  time  T.  This  system- 
wide  dynamics  will  also  be  modeled  by  a  hybrid  system, 
albeit  much  simpler  than  the  model  of  each  unit,  such  as  a 
timed  automaton.  Our  M‘PC  system  will  contain  models 
for  friendly  forces,  similar  models  for  the  enemy  as  well 
as  models  for  estimating  disturbances  such  as  weather. 
The  actual  models  themselves  will  be  developed  during 
the  project  with  the  help  of  domain  experts  provided  by 
DARFA. 
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We  will  augment  conventional  hybrid  control  models 
to  incorporate  explicit  representation  of  uncertainty. 
Currently,  non-determinism  is  the  only  mechanism  to 
represent  uncertainties  in  a  hybrid  automaton.  We  will  add 
probabilistic  behavior  to  the  hybrid  automaton  to  model 
uncertainty  in  such  information  as  the  state  of  friendly  and 
enemy  forces,  battle  damage  and  enemy  intention.  The 
inclusion  of  probabilistic  models  allows  the  modeling  of 
system  components  with  unreliable  or  uncertain  behavior, 
whereas  non-determinism  enables  modeling  of  partially 
specified  systems. 

5.  Formal  Verification  and  Control  Synthesis 
for  Hybrid  Systems 

The  research  in  hybrid  systems  has  been  driven  by 
practical  applications,  first  by  timing  verification  in  circuit 
designs,  and  then  by  such  multi-agent  systems  as 
Automated  Highways,  Air  Traffic  Management  and 
coordinated  UAVs.  The  JFACC  problem  presents  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  take  the  theory  of  hybrid  systems 
to  the  next  level. 

To  date,  automatic  verification  of  hybrid  systems  has 
been  limited  to  systems  with  complicated  discrete 
dynamics  but  simple  continuous  dynamics.  It  has  been 
shown  that  reachability  computation  of  a  hybrid  system  is 
decidable  if  and  only  if  the  system  belongs  to  a  restricted 
class,  known  as  rectangular  automaton  [24].  The  only 
continuous  dynamics  that  can  be  modeled  in  rectangular 
automaton  are  clocks  with  known  drift.  Verification  of 
aircraft  missions  however  requires  research  and 
development  of  tools  that  must  capture  complicated 
nonlinear  aircraft  dynamics.  Current  state  of  the  art  tools 
for  hybrid  system  verification  [31]  like  KRONOS  and 
HyTech  do  not  possess  such  modeling  expressiveness  for 
continuous  dynamics. 

We  propose  to  develop  and  incorporate  in  M‘PC 
framework  the  following  hybrid  systems  verification  and 
synthesis  methods.  These  methods  are  designed  to 
guarantee  reachability  and  safety,  and  develop  closed  form 
feedback  solutions  thereby  improving  the  speed  of 
response.  However,  they  may  not  be  able  to  handle  all  the 
difficult  dynamics  posed  by  the  JFACC  problem. 
Therefore,  these  methods  will  be  used  along  with  the 
M“PC  optimization  algorithms  to  increase  agility  and 
stability  of  the  JFACC  system. 


5. 1.  Hybrid  System  Verification  Techniques 

Based  on  very  recent  results  from  the  mathematical 
logic  of  0-minimal  systems,  developed  at  U.C.  Berkeley, 
we  can  verify  safety  properties  of  classes  of  linear  hybrid 
systems  [25].  This  result  enables  analysis  of  switched 


linear  systems,  which  is  an  important  step  towards 
modeling  dynamics  of  each  unit.  Further  research  is 
needed  on  the  complexity  of  these  algorithms  to  determine 
whether  these  results  can  lead  to  a  significant  verification 
tool.  The  algorithms  will  be  tested  by  applying  them  to 
realistic  problems  from  military  air  operations  pertaining 
to  battle  dynamics  and  mode  switching  at  the  individual 
unit  level. 

5.  2.  Automatic  Synthesis  of  Hybrid  Controllers 

HTC  has  developed  the  CIRCA  method  [10]  for  wholly 
automatic,  on-line  synthesis  of  hard  real-time  discrete 
event  controllers.  In  this  program,  we  will  develop  new 
automatic  controller  synthesis  algorithms  that  expand  the 
class  of  hybrid  controllers  that  can  be  generated. 
Automatic  controller  synthesis  will  provide  agility  to  the 
JFACC’s  control. 

CIRCA  automatically  generates  hard  real-time 
controllers  from  a  description  of  the  platform’s 
configuration,  control  objective,  environment  and 
significant  environmental  processes.  While  one  of  these 
controllers  is  running  and  operating  the  platform,  the 
CIRCA  controller  synthesis  module  (CSM)  generates  a 
new  controller  to  meet  forthcoming  challenges.  The 
CIRCA  CSM  uses  game-theoretic  controller  synthesis 
algorithms,  using  a  real-time  automaton  verification  tool, 
KRONOS,  as  an  oracle  in  its  search.  In  the  interests  of 
computational  efficiency,  we  have  restricted  the  set  of 
controllers  that  CIRCA  can  synthesize. 

In  the  JFACC  program  we  will  develop  new  automatic 
controller  synthesis  algorithms  that  can  generate  more 
capable  controllers.  We  propose  to  expand  the  set  of 
controllers  that  can  be  generated  to  cover  linear  hybrid 
automata.  To  do  so,  we  will  incorporate  into  our 
algorithms  the  more  capable  hybrid  system  verification 
techniques  developed  by  Berkeley,  described  before,  and 
the  Hamilton-Jacobi  based  control  synthesis  methods,  also 
developed  at  Berkeley,  described  next. 


5.  3.  Game  Theoretic  Hybrid  Control  Design 

Researchers  at  Berkeley  have  developed  a  constructive 
methodology  for  the  design  of  hybrid  controllers  for  multi¬ 
agent  systems  [11].  In  the  continuous  case,  optimal 
controllers  are  derived  as  solutions  of  Hamilton-Jacobi 
equations  (arising  from  differential  games),  while  discrete 
controllers  are  synthesized  by  solving  games  on  finite 
automata.  Even  though  theoretically  the  resulting 
algorithms  for  controller  synthesis  are  sound,  their 
applicability  is  limited  in  practice  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  solving  the  PDEs.  In  certain  cases  solutions  in  the 
conventional  sense  may  not  even  exist,  and  one  may  have 
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to  resort  to  weaker  solution  concepts,  such  as  viscosity 
solutions.  In  addition,  the  class  of  systems  for  which 
solutions  may  be  obtained  analytically  is  even  more 
limited;  solutions  will  have  to  be  computed  numerically  in 
most  cases. 

Researchers  at  Berkeley  have  been  working  on 
numerical  tools  for  efficiently  computing  or 
approximating  the  solution  of  Hamilton-Jacobi  PDEs.  Our 
work  in  this  project  will  focus  on  the  further  development 
of  these  techniques  and  tools.  We  propose  to  address  the 
following  computational  issues: 

1 .  Possible  methods  for  numeric  ally  computing  solutions 
to  PDEs  include  finite  element  methods,  level  set 
methods,  ellipsoidal  or  linear  approximations, 
viability  kernel  computations,  approximation  by  basis 
functions,  and  neuro-dynamic  programming.  We  will 
investigate  the  different  alternatives  in  an  attempt  to 
find  the  one  best  suited  to  the  special  features  of  the 
controller  synthesis  problem.  Our  investigation  will 
be  based  on  examples  from  military  operations. 

2.  A  closely  related  topic  is  the  efficient  representation 
of  the  sets  involved  in  the  controller  synthesis 
computations.  Possible  choices  include  gridding 
approximations,  level  sets  of  polynomial  functions, 
ellipsoidal  approximations,  etc.  Each  of  the 
techniques  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for 
example,  ellipsoidal  approximations  are  amenable  to 
numerical  computation  using  efficient  convex 
optimization  tools,  but  tend  to  lead  to  significant  over 
approximation  in  the  case  of  hybrid  systems.  The 
choice  of  representation  method  will  be  strongly 
coupled  with  the  numerical  technique  used  to  solve 
the  PDE. 


5.  4.  Probabilistic  Hybrid  Systems 

Although  decidable  classes  of  hybrid  automata,  such  as 
a  timed  automaton,  can  not  model  aircraft  and  battle 
dynamics,  they  are  suitable  to  model  resource  allocation  at 
the  higher  level  of  JFACC  control.  For  modeling  military 
operations,  we  will  include  probabilistic  models  in  the 
higher  level  JFACC  dynamics.  Our  starting  point  has  been 
the  formulation  of  a  probabilistic  hybrid  system  model. 
We  consider  a  probabilistic  2-sloped  timed  automaton 
whose  continuous  state  variables  are  stopwatches  and 
where  an  enabled  transition  between  discrete  states  occurs 
with  either  zero  delay  or  an  exponentially  distributed 
delay.  The  transitions  from  a  discrete  state  are  either  with 
nondeterministic  or  probabilistic  destination  and,  after  a 
transition  is  taken,  the  continuous  variables  are  either  kept 
unchanged  or  reinitialized  nondeterministically  or 
probabilistically  in  an  interval  of  the  real  numbers. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  the  approximation  of  the 
original  infinite-state  system  with  a  finite-state  Markov 


decision  process  augmented  by  additional  information  on 
the  timing  behavior  of  the  system.  The  verification  of  the 
properties  of  the  Markov  decision  process  then  rests  on  the 
theory  of  dynamic  programming  and  optima!  control  [26]. 
The  approximation  of  the  original  system  is  based  on  an 
appropriate  discretization  procedure:  as  the  discretization 
gets  finer,  one  gets  closer  to  the  real  system  behavior 
characterization,  but  the  required  computational  effort 
increases.  The  objective  is  to  develop  model-checking 
procedures  not  only  for  the  verification  of  safety  and 
reachability  properties  (probability  that  a  certain  behavior 
occurs,  expected  time  to  reach  a  specified  set  of  states), 
but  also  for  the  assessment  of  the  system  performance  in 
terms  of  long-run  average  properties  (system  throughput, 
average  response  time). 

5.  5.  Hybrid  System  Analysis  using  Advanced 
Continuous  Control  Methods 

Even  though  the  JFACC  faces  many  problems  that  are 
inherently  hybrid,  it  should  be  possible  to  simplify  certain 
problems  using  results  from  robust  control  of  continuous 
dynamical  systems.  Indeed  most  of  the  undecidability 
results  of  hybrid  systems  arise  due  to  complicated 
continuous  dynamics.  If  we  could  use  continuous  control 
techniques  to  render  sets  of  initial  conditions  invariant, 
this  information  can  be  used  to  simplify  hybrid  control 
design  and  verification  [30,1 1]. 

For  example,  consider  the  following  problem  at  the 
combat  unit  level,  represented  by  a  state  space  in  which 
the  state  variables  are  of  two  types: 

1 .  the  positions  and  velocities  of  aircraft,  and 

2.  the  damage  expected  at  some  future  time  T  to  each  of 
several  targets. 

Here,  the  time  T  is  the  planning  horizon  of  the  current 
ATO,  and,  if  operations  proceed  nominally,  the  probability 
of  mission  success  (and  level  of  damage  expected  to  the 
targets)  should  increase  continuously  with  time.  If 
unexpected  events  divert  one  or  more  aircraft  from  their 
targets,  or  if  a  target  is  better  defended  than  expected  or 
moves  unexpectedly,  the  damage  expected  to  one  or  more 
targets  may  start  decreasing.  Depending  on  the  relative 
target  priorities,  it  may  become  advisable  to  reassign  the 
aircraft  targets — this  redirection  is  the  control  input  to  the 
system. 

For  problems  formulated  with  continuous-time  models, 
there  are  a  variety  of  control  design  and  analysis 
techniques  that  can  be  applied,  including: 

1 .  Dynamic  inversion — provides  feedback  control  laws 
for  nonlinear  problems 

2.  Linearization — systems  that  operate  close  to  steady 
state  can  be  analyzed  with  linear  models.  When  linear 
models  are  appropriate  (as  they  may  be  for  the 
example  problem  just  described)  we  have  more 
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specialized  techniques,  such  as  model  reduction, 
control  and  structural  singular  values. 

These  are  state-of-the-art  techniques  used  in  design  of 
flight  control  laws  for  modern  fighter  aircraft  [32].  We 
will  investigate  their  use  in  hybrid  system  analysis  and 
synthesis. 

6-  Probabilistic  System  Analysis  and  Design 
Method  Based  on  Randomized  Algorithms 

Randomized  algorithms  are  proposed  as  computational 
tools  for  deriving  quantitative  and  probabilistic  measures 
of  the  control  performance  and  for  designing  control 
systems  optimal  in  some  probabilistic  sense. 

6. 1.  Randomized  Algorithms 

One  of  the  especially  attractive  features  of  control 
science  has  always  been  its  provision  of ‘‘guarantees” — for 
a  range  of  problems,  we  can  devise  control  solutions  with 
precisely  and  deterministically  quantifiable  properties 
(such  as  performance,  stability,  robustness,  convergence). 
These  comforting  certainties  come  at  a  price:  the  problem 
formulations  must  be  narrowly  constrained.  Thus  the 
majority  of  results  apply  only  to  linear  dynamical  systems, 
objective  functions  must  often  be  quadratic,  disturbances 
are  assumed  to  obey  Gaussian  distributions,  etc.  The 
deterministic  setting  also  results  in  overly  conservative 
controllers,  since  one  single  model  being  difficult  to 
control  forces  the  use  of  a  poorly  performing  controller  for 
all  other  models.  Further,  problems  have  proven 
computationally  intractable.  Even  for  linear  systems, 
scale-up  can  be  doubtful:  determining  whether  the 
structured  singular  value  is  less  than  one  is  a  certain 
indicator  of  stability,  but  the  problem  is  NP-Hard  and, 
hence,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  solvable  for  large¬ 
dimensional  problems. 

Fortunately,  foregoing  deterministic  guarantees  does 
not  mean  that  our  only  recourse  is  to  heuristics  of 
unquantifiable  efficacy.  An  exciting  new  area  in  control 
today  is  randomized  algorithms,  and  it  is  focused  on 
developing  the  tools  and  techniques  required  to  produce 
rigorous,  precise,  and  probabilistic  measures  of  the  quality 
of  control  solutions,  and  to  design  controllers  to 
optimizing  the  average  performance  of  the  system  over  the 
uncertainty  model  set  [27].  Such  results  can  be  obtained 
for  general  classes  of  problems,  not  limited  by  linearity  or 
convexity  for  example,  and  have  been  applied  for 
developing  conflict  detection  algorithms  for  air  traffic 
control  [28]  and  designing  robust  adaptive  controllers. 

Some  of  the  basic  ideas  behind  randomized  algorithms 
go  back  several  decades — Monte  Carlo  simulation, 
Markov  chain  samplers,  gradient-free  global 
optimization — but  it  is  only  now  that  we  have  the 


processing  power  and  memory  resources  to  affordably 
tackle  large-scale  problems.  In  addition,  the  introduction 
of  concepts  such  as  VC  dimension,  and  its  extension  to 
continuous  problems  via  the  Pollard  dimension,  has 
enabled  a  central  shortcoming  of  the  classical  Monte  Carlo 
approach  to  be  overcome:  problem  structure  can  now  be 
exploited.  The  numbers  work  out  surprisingly  favorably 
in  many  cases,  rebutting  the  usual  “curse  of 
dimensionality”  arguments. 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  theory,  given  M 
independent,  identically  distributed  samples  and  a  desired 
error  threshold  e,  we  can  compute  a  probability  measure 
q(M,e)  for  the  worst-case  performance  error  for  a  control 
system  exceeding  e  as: 

£  £  J 

where  d  is  the  Pollard  dimension  for  the  relevant  block  of 
the  control  system,  and  can  be  loosely  related  to  the 
degrees  of  freedom  in  the  design  of  the  block.  This  result 
applies,  with  only  minimal  modifications,  to  both  linear 
and  nonlinear  systems;  to  discrete,  continuous,  and  hybrid 
dynamics;  to  system  models,  parameter  and  state 
estimators,  decision  and  control  algorithms.  The  two 
challenges  are  to  compute  d  or  an  upper  bound  for  it,  and 
to  draw  i.i.d.  samples  from  a  complex  distribution  (for 
example,  a  space  of  controller  parameters  or  a  space  of 
decision  surfaces).  Considerable  research  in  these  topics 
is  underway,  but  more  is  needed.  Notable  results  so  far 
include  VC  dimension  bounds  for  some  types  of  neural 
network  models  [27]  and  Pollard  dimension  bounds  for 
some  control  design  methods  [33]. 

In  our  M“PC  framework,  instead  of  a  closed-form 
calculation  or  a  single  nominal  simulation  at  each 
sampling  instance,  a  theoretically  optimal  number  of 
predictive  simulations  (based  on  some  extensions  of  the 
theory  and  formula  presented  above)  could  be  undertaken 
for  a  desired  level  of  solution  confidence.  These 
simulations  are  independent,  and  could  thus  be  done  in 
parallel,  exploiting  multi-processor  PC  cards  or  networked 
computing  environments.  For  JFACC  problems  where 
analytical  solutions  are  not  possible  and  numerical 
optimization  will  take  too  long,  randomized  algorithms 
provide  a  revolutionary  way  for  analysis  and  design  of 
optimal  response  in  a  stochastic  framework, 

7.  Conclusions 

We  have  proposed  a  multi-model  predictive  control 
methodology  that  has  the  capability  to  integrate  individual 
process  optimization  as  well  as  enterprise-wide 
management  of  resources.  This  methodology  is  being 
developed  for  the  control  of  military  operations,  but  it  can 
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also  be  applied  to  other  large-scale  enterprise  systems.  In 
the  final  paper,  we  will  present  a  mathematical  model  of 
the  JFACC  system  along  with  the  controlled  system 
responses  to  example  disturbances  characterized  by  enemy 
moves  as  well  as  weather. 
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Abstract 

Effective  control  of  large-scale  enterprises  requires  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  long-range  planning  to  identify  appropriate  strate¬ 
gies  for  meeting  objectives  and  efficient  scheduling  of  re¬ 
sources  to  ensure  timely  completion  of  tasks  associated  with 
those  strategies.  Given  the  highly  dynamic  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  of  many  enterprises,  planning  and  scheduling  must 
both  be  adaptive  to  unexpected  events  and  tightly  linked  to 
ensure  responsiveness  and  agility.  This  paper  discusses  key 
issues  in  integrating  planning  and  scheduling  technologies  to 
support  ongoing  management  of  enterprise  operations  in  dy¬ 
namic  environments.  It  outlines  a  series  of  models  for  inte¬ 
grating  planning  and  scheduling  technologies,  and  discusses 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  respect  to  continuous 
operations  management  for  complex  enterprises.  The  paper 
also  describes  a  new  research  effort  that  seeks  to  develop  a 
dynamic  integrated  planning  and  scheduling  system  that  can 
support  a  broad  range  of  interactions  and  control  strategies 
for  the  domain  of  air  operations. 

1  Introduction 

The  effective  operation  of  large-scale  enterprises  poses 
significant  planning  and  scheduling  problems.  Complex 
and  frequently  conflicting  organizational  objectives  must  be 
translated  into  coordinated  sets  of  executable  actions,  and  fi¬ 
nite  resources  of  the  enterprise  must  be  assigned  to  these  ac¬ 
tions  to  enable  their  execution  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective 
fashion.  The  dynamics  of  the  operating  environment  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  matters.  As  execution  proceeds,  unantic¬ 
ipated  and  evolving  circumstances  quickly  and  regularly 
force  changes  to  strategic  objectives,  to  planned  activities, 
and  to  established  resource  assignments.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  enterprise  is  ultimately  a  function  of  its  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  change,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  enterprise’s 
ability  to  efficiently  and  appropriately  adapt  and  manage 
plans  and  schedules  over  time. 

One  recognized  obstacle  to  organizational  responsiveness 
to  change  is  poor  integration  of  “planning”  and  “schedul¬ 
ing”  processes.  In  manufacturing  organizations,  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  characterized  as  the  “wall  between  engineering 
and  manufacturing”.  Similar  sorts  of  barriers  can  be  found  in 
other  large-scale  enterprises.  The  crux  of  the  issue  is  lack  of 
communication;  plans  are  developed  with  no  consideration 
of  resource  availability  and  operational  status,  and  likewise, 


schedules  are  developed  and  managed  without  knowledge  of 
objectives  and  dependencies.  Without  such  information  ex¬ 
change,  reaction  to  unforeseen  problems  and  opportunities 
necessarily  proceeds  in  an  undirected  and  hence  inefficient 
manner. 

A  second,  somewhat  related  obstacle  to  responsiveness 
and  agility  in  dynamic  environments  is  a  lack  of  incremen- 
tality  in  planning  and  scheduling  processes.  In  large-scale 
enterprises,  where  executing  units  are  distributed  and  semi- 
autonomous,  it  is  important  to  maintain  stability  and  conti¬ 
nuity  in  the  planning  and  scheduling  decisions  that  are  made 
over  time,  and  to  minimize  the  impact  of  changes  that  are 
required  to  realign  to  current  environmental  circumstances. 
Many  planning  and  scheduling  tools/processes  are  not  de¬ 
signed  with  incremental ity  in  mind. 

This  paper  considers  issues  related  to  the  integration  of 
planning  and  scheduling  to  support  ongoing  management  of 
enterprise  operations  in  a  dynamic  environment.  By  plan¬ 
ning,  we  refer  generally  to  the  process  of  deciding  what 
to  do;  i.e.,  the  process  of  transforming  strategic  objectives 
into  executable  task  (or  activity)  networks.  We  use  the  term 
scheduling  generally  to  designate  the  process  of  deciding 
when  and  how;  i.e.,  which  resources  to  use  to  execute  vari¬ 
ous  activities  and  over  what  time  frames. 

In  this  paper,  we  outline  a  series  of  models  for  integrating 
stand-alone  planning  and  scheduling  processes,  and  summa¬ 
rize  the  merits  of  each  from  the  standpoint  of  agile  enterprise 
control  (Section  2).  Each  model  progressively  increases  the 
level  of  information  flow  between  component  processes  and 
hence  the  degree  of  coupling  between  them.  In  Section  3, 
we  consider  issues  that  arise  when  planning  and  scheduling 
must  operate  over  extended  periods  of  time.  Such  contin¬ 
uous  operation  requires  the  ability  to  perform  incremental 
extensions  to  plans  and  schedules,  as  well  as  to  instigate  re¬ 
pairs  in  response  to  good  or  bad  partial  execution  results  and 
unexpected  events. 

While  there  have  been  previous  attempts  to  build  inte¬ 
grated  planning  and  scheduling  technologies  for  complex 
enterprise  control  (as  described  in  Section  4),  the  question  of 
how  best  to  design  such  systems  remains  open.  In  Section  5, 
we  briefly  describe  a  research  effort  focused  on  developing 
an  integrated  planner/scheduler  framework  in  which  to  ex¬ 
plore  these  issues  further.  The  integrated  system  will  build 
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Figure  1:  Waterfall  Model  for  Integrated  Planning  and 
Scheduling 


on  component  planning  [8]  and  scheduling  [14]  technolo¬ 
gies  developed  previously  by  the  authors.  Both  technologies 
were  designed  to  support  incremental  change  capabilities, 
and  hence  are  well-suited  individually  to  the  requirements 
of  agile  enterprise  control. 

2  Integration  Models 

The  integration  of  planning  and  scheduling  can  proceed 
along  a  spectrum  from  loose  to  tight  coupling,  where  cou¬ 
pling  can  be  characterized  both  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
interaction  and  the  amount  and  type  of  information  commu¬ 
nicated  or  shared  between  them.  In  this  section,  we  consider 
several  alternative  integration  models,  in  order  of  increased 
degree  of  coupling.  For  each,  we  describe  the  basic  integra¬ 
tion  model,  requirements  imposed  by  the  model  on  planning 
and  scheduling  technologies,  and  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each. 

2.1  Iterative  Waterfall 

The  simplest  approach  to  integrating  planning  and  schedul¬ 
ing  technologies  is  through  an  iterative  waterfall  model, 
very  much  akin  to  the  classical  organizational  separation 
of  planning  and  scheduling  mentioned  above.  Under  this 
scheme,  the  planner  and  scheduler  operate  in  sequential, 
lock-step  fashion  (see  Figure  1).  The  planner  produces  a 
complete  set  of  tasks  for  achieving  a  set  of  objectives  (i.e., 
a  complete  plan)  and  then  passes  them  to  the  scheduler  for 
time  and  resource  assignments.  Of  course,  not  all  generated 
plans  will  be  schedulable.  Depending  on  resource  availabil¬ 
ity,  some  tasks  may  not  be  executable  within  satisfactory 
time  frames  or  likewise  some  tasks  may  need  to  be  dropped 
from  the  plan  to  achieve  time  and  resource  feasibility.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  reinvoke  the  planner  to  produce 
an  alternative  set  of  tasks.  In,  general  this  process  will  repeat 
until  an  acceptable  solution  (plan/schedule)  is  obtained. 

Realization  of  an  integrated  planning  and  scheduling  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  the  iterative  waterfall  model  requires  little  be¬ 
yond  standard  capabilities  found  in  current  planning  and 
scheduling  systems.  Other  than  the  basic  plan  and  sched¬ 
ule  generation  capabilities,  the  only  requirement  is  that  the 
planner  be  able  to  generate  alternative  solutions.  Ideally,  the 
planner  would  produce  plans  that  are  qualitatively  distinct 


with  respect  to  scheduling  requirements  [9];  otherwise,  the 
differences  between  successive  solutions  may  be  insufficient 
to  eliminate  the  sources  of  resource  and/or  time  infeasibility. 

In  providing  a  loosely  coupled  form  of  integration,  the 
simple  waterfall  model  promotes  compartmentalized  rea¬ 
soning,  This  approach  can  lead  to  inefficient  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  performance  in  domains  where  tasks  are  resource  con¬ 
strained.  There  are  two  contributing  factors: 

•  Low  frequency  of  interaction  -  In  the  basic  case,  complete 
plans  are  generated  before  any  consideration  is  given  to 
resource  availability  concerns,  and  hence  significant  effort 
can  be  spent  expanding  strategic  process  alternatives  that 
could  be  quickly  dismissed  due  to  shortages  in  required 
resources. 

•  Low  information  exchange  -  Compounding  the  problem 
caused  by  infrequent  interaction,  there  is  also  a  mini¬ 
mal  level  of  information  exchange  and  feedback  between 
planner  and  scheduler  within  the  iterative  waterfall  model 
In  the  simplest  case,  there  is  no  “upward”  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  from  scheduler  to  planner  in  cases  where  a 
resource-feasible  (or  otherwise  acceptable  relaxed)  sched¬ 
ule  cannot  be  found,  and  hence  no  guidance  is  provided 
for  producing  a  set  of  tasks  that  is  “easier”  to  sched¬ 
ule,  Likewise,  no  information  is  passed  firom  planner  to 
scheduler  regarding  the  flexibility  (or  lack  thereof)  asso¬ 
ciated  with  satisfying  various  constraints  associated  with 
planned  tasks.  Wthout  such  knowledge  of  input  con¬ 
straints,  any  relaxation  decisions  that  the  scheduler  must 
make  to  achieve  resource  feasibility  (e.g.,  slipping  dead¬ 
lines  of  various  tasks)  are  similarly  unfocused  from  the 
standpoint  of  planner  acceptability. 

2.2  Feasibility  Checking 

Feasibility  checking  constitutes  one  method  for  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  generated  plans  are  viable  with  respect 
to  available  resources  can  be  increased.  Feasibility  check¬ 
ing  involves  the  use  of  scheduling  actions  to  filter  the  strate¬ 
gic  decisions  under  consideration  by  the  planner,  based  on 
characterizations  of  the  resource  requirements  that  those  de¬ 
cisions  entail.  In  short,  the  scheduler  is  invoked  at  inter¬ 
mediate  decision  points  during  plan  generation  to  provide 
estimates  of  resource  feasibility  of  different  planning  alter¬ 
natives. 

In  standard  hierarchical  planning  approaches  {3,  16], 
strategic  choices  (which  encapsulate  high-level  tasks  or  pro¬ 
cesses)  are  refined  into  increasingly  more  detailed  task  net¬ 
works  as  the  planner’s  search  proceeds.  Incorporation  of 
feasibility  checking  into  this  sort  of  planning  process  re¬ 
quires  a  number  of  extensions.  The  operators  used  to  en¬ 
code  planning  strategies  at  different  levels  of  abstraction 
must  be  extended  to  include  explicit  estimates  of  resource 
requirements.  In  addition,  it  must  be  possible  to  configure 
the  scheduler  to  reason  at  comparable  levels  of  abstraction. 
Finally,  the  planner  must  be  capable  of  utilizing  resource 
feasibility  results  produced  by  the  scheduler  to  discriminate 
among  decision  options.  In  general,  the  problem  of  generat¬ 
ing  effective  abstractions  of  detailed  resource  requirements 
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is  quite  difficult.  However,  even  conservative  approxima¬ 
tions  can  provide  a  basis  for  significant  early  pruning  of  al¬ 
ternatives  in  specific  circumstances. 

Feasibility  checking  can  be  performed  at  different  levels 
of  granularity  and  precision.  A  capacity  analysis  profiles 
the  demand  for  various  resources  over  time,  identifying  pe¬ 
riods  of  definite,  possible  or  likely  resource  contention  or 
oversubscription.  Capacity  analysis  reasons  at  the  level  of 
resource  aggregates,  rather  than  individuals,  and  may  also 
ignore  other  resource  allocation  constraints.  In  cases  where 
relaxed  versions  of  the  scheduling  problem  are  solved  (i.e., 
selected  constraints  are  omitted),  any  detected  conflicts  are 
guaranteed  to  be  conflicts  in  the  full  problem;  however,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  all  conflicts  have  been  found.  Similarly, 
it  is  possible  to  efficiently  compute  periods  where  some  pos¬ 
sibility  of  resource  contention  exists.  Depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  constraints  and  their  interactions,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  relaxed  formulations  nor  computation  of  possi¬ 
ble  conflicts  may  provide  sufficient  basis  for  conflict  detec¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases,  approximate  computation  of  resource 
demand  profiles  may  provide  a  more  effective  approach. 
However,  this  form  of  capacity  analysis  introduces  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  detecting  false  resource  conflicts. 

Capacity  analysis  provides  a  quick  but  possibly  incom¬ 
plete  or  inaccurate  estimation  of  the  resource  feasibility  of  a 
given  plan  (or  plan  fragment).  Resource  allocation,  alterna¬ 
tively,  provides  a  more  detailed  approach  by  assigning  indi¬ 
vidual  assets  to  specific  activities,  thus  precluding  their  use 
by  other  activities  within  designated  time  windows.  While 
resource  allocation  provides  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
resource  feasibility,  it  is  more  costly  to  perform  than  capac¬ 
ity  analysis.  The  choice  of  which  strategy  to  use  for  fea¬ 
sibility  checking  will  depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
underlying  domain. 

The  key  control  decision  when  adopting  feasibility  check¬ 
ing  is  the  frequency  of  interaction.  Tighter  integration 
(i.e.,  more  frequent  feasibility  checking)  will  lead  to  ear¬ 
lier  recognition  of  infeasible  planning  decisions,  but  as 
the  frequency  of  feasibility  checking  is  increased,  both  the 
computational  cost  and  the  likelihood  of  redundant  (i.e., 
non-informative)  results  also  increases.  The  computational 
tradeoff  can  be  improved  if  capacity  analysis  and  resource 
allocation  processes  are  incremental  in  that  they  reuse  par¬ 
tial  results  from  earlier  invocations  rather  than  starting  over 
from  scratch  for  each  feasibility  check. 

2.3  Resource  Apportionment 

Complex  planning  tasks  usually  involve  multiple  objectives 
that  impose  conflicting  demands  on  resource  usage.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  users  will  have  preferences  for  how  resources  should 
be  allocated  among  the  tasks  selected  to  achieve  those  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  preferences  might  reflect  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  or  priority  placed  on  different  objectives  or  tasks,  as 
well  as  their  expected  consumption  requirements.  The  term 
resource  apportionment  is  used  to  describe  this  type  of  high- 
level  partitioning  of  resources  among  tasks.  Resource  appor¬ 
tionment  need  not  completely  assign  resources,  but  rather 
may  simply  impose  constraints  on  the  resources  that  can  be 


used  by  various  tasks.  Resources  might  be  apportioned  at 
different  levels:  splitting  resource  pools  among  high-level 
objectives,  designating  particular  resource  types  for  specific 
tasks,  or  distributing  resources  among  designated  sets  of 
tasks. 

Resource  apportionment  can  be  seen  as  a  strategy  for  bud¬ 
geting  sets  of  resources  or  resource  levels  to  various  portions 
of  a  plan.  In  doing  so,  resource  interactions  in  the  plan  are 
localized,  making  it  possible  to  consider  independently  the 
resource  feasibility  of  various  plan  fragments.  Resource  ap¬ 
portionment  can  be  incorporated  in  a  straightforward  man¬ 
ner  into  the  integration  models  discussed  above.  It  can  be 
used,  for  example,  to  decompose  and  decouple  the  problem 
of  checking  the  feasibility  of  various  plan  fragments  associ¬ 
ated  with  different  high-level  objectives. 

Overall,  the  use  of  resource  apportionment  simplifies  the 
resource  allocation  problem.  However,  given  that  it  makes 
certain  commitments  for  resource  usage,  it  limits  the  range 
of  obtainable  solutions  and  may  eliminate  otherwise  valid 
(and  perhaps  superior)  solutions. 

2.4  Scheduler-Driven  Plan  Modifications 

Resource  feasibility  checking  enables  increased  efficiency 
of  plan  generation  through  earlier  detection  of  resource  con¬ 
flicts.  The  a  priori  apportioning  of  resources  provides  a 
complementary  benefit,  by  localizing  resource  interactions 
in  the  developing  plan  and  compartmentalizing  resource  al¬ 
location  concerns.  While  improvements  over  the  waterfall 
model,  neither  method  exploits  information  gained  during 
the  scheduling  process.  Rather,  the  inability  to  schedule  a 
given  plan  triggers  a  restart  of  the  planning  and  scheduling 
process,  with  some  internal  mechanism  of  the  planner  re¬ 
sponsible  for  appropriately  redirecting  the  plan  generation 
process. 

Here,  we  consider  models  of  interaction  that  are  driven 
by  the  resource  allocation  concerns  of  the  scheduler.  Within 
these  models,  information  about  resource  availability  and 
sources  of  resource  infeasibility  is  used  to  redirect  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  Although  not  a  prerequisite,  this  form  of  in¬ 
teraction  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  incremental  replanning 
capability.  In  this  circumstance,  scheduler/planner  interac¬ 
tion  can  proceed  by  identifying  problematic  or  sub-optimal 
aspects  of  a  plan  from  a  resource  allocation  perspective  and 
suggesting  localized  modifications  to  the  plan  that  eliminate 
the  source  of  these  problems. 

Problematic  aspects  of  plans  can  be  characterized  in  two 
ways. 

•  Task-oriented  characterizations  identify  a  set  of  tasks  that 
cannot  be  scheduled  with  respect  to  current  time  and  ca¬ 
pacity  constraints.  When  notified  of  such  tasks  by  the 
scheduler,  the  planner  would  perform  plan  revisions  to  re¬ 
place  them  in  the  current  plan  with  alternatives.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  additional  (perhaps  higher  priority)  tasks  that 
are  competing  for  the  same  resources  could  also  be  com¬ 
municated  by  the  scheduler,  as  a  way  to  provide  the  plan¬ 
ner  with  additional  revision  guidance. 

•  Resource-oriented  characterizations  identify  those  re- 
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sources/intervals  that  are  oversubscribed.  Given  a  list  of 
such  resources,  the  planner  could  seek  to  develop  plans 
that  reduce  their  usage  over  intervals  where  they  are  cur> 
rently  oversubscribed. 

Scheduler-driven  plan  modifications  of  this  type  could 
also  be  used  to  support  a  form  of  plan/schedule  optimiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  scheduler  requesting  plan  modifications  that 
would  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  resource  usage. 
For  example,  information  about  excess  (or  underutilized)  re¬ 
source  capacity  could  provide  useful  guidance  to  the  plan 
revision  process  (as  a  basis  for  prioritizing  task  replacement 
choices). 

3  Continuous  Planning  and  Scheduling 

For  most  complex  enterprises,  planning  and  scheduling  must 
proceed  on  a  continuous,  open-ended  basis.  New  goals  and 
requests  require  extensions  to  existing  plans  and  schedules, 
while  unexpected  events  may  require  repairs  to  previously 
planned  and  scheduled  tasks,  possibly  including  partially 
executed  activities.  Once  execution  has  commenced,  time 
for  decision-making  is  often  limited,  making  it  essential  that 
plan  and  schedule  modifications  are  performed  efficiently. 
Furthermore,  stability  of  the  plan/schedule  is  critical,  thus 
requiring  that  modifications  minimize  changes.  For  these 
reasons,  incremental  methods  for  extending  and  repairing 
plans  and  schedules  are  essential. 

Changes  to  high-level  objectives  and  guidance  will  re¬ 
quire  modifications  to  the  plan,  which  in  turn  will  generally 
require  modifications  to  the  schedule  produced  for  that  plan. 
The  planner  should  succinctly  characterize  plan  changes  for 
the  scheduler.  Thus,  rather  than  having  the  scheduler  restart 
from  scratch  on  the  modified  plan,  it  should  modify  the 
schedule  incrementally  based  on  the  change  in  task  require¬ 
ments  derived  from  the  plan  revisions  [13,  17]. 

Changes  to  resource  availability  (either  capacity  increases 
or  decreases)  may  necessitate  schedule  revisions  or  suggest 
opportunities  for  more  effective  resource  usage.  Certain  re¬ 
source  changes  can  be  accommodated  by  revisions  to  the 
schedule  alone.  However,  more  significant  changes  in  re¬ 
source  availability  could  bring  the  viability  of  previously 
planned  tasks  into  question.  In  such  situations,  the  plan¬ 
ner  will  need  to  modify  the  plan,  with  the  scheduler  in  turn 
making  corresponding  changes  to  accommodate  the  revised 
plan  fragment.  The  decision  of  whether  (and  when)  to  aban¬ 
don  a  search  within  scheduler  space  for  alternative  resource 
assignments  and  instead  request  plan  changes  constitutes  an 
important  control  problem  for  planner/scheduler  integration. 

Unexpected  events  in  the  operating  environment  (e.g.,  the 
onset  of  bad  weather)  can  also  impact  the  viability  of  both 
plans  and  schedules.  In  general,  planners  and  schedulers  in¬ 
corporate  assumptions  about  both  the  initial  world  state,  and 
how  the  world  will  change  (both  naturally,  and  as  a  result  of 
executed  activities).  In  the  event  that  such  assumptions  are 
violated,  plan  and  schedule  revision  may  be  necessary. 

To  ensure  stability,  plan  and  schedule  revision  processes 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  impact  that  they  have  on  overall  ac¬ 
tivity.  Ideally,  changes  should  minimize  disruption  to  those 


portions  of  the  plan  and  schedule  that  are  currently  under 
execution,  both  to  ensure  continuity  and  to  avoid  potentially 
high  costs  of  redirection.  Characterizing  what  it  means  to 
be  minimally  disruptive  is  challenging  within  an  integrated 
planner/scheduler  because  changes  that  the  planner  views  as 
insignificant  may  prove  to  be  highly  disruptive  for  the  sched¬ 
uler  (and  vice  versa).  For  example,  the  insertion  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  task  may  be  straightforward  for  the  planner  to  accom¬ 
modate,  but  could  result  in  significant  rearrangement  of  re¬ 
source  assignments  that  could  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

4  Integrated  Planning/Scheduliiig  Systems 

4.1  Characteristics  of  Planning/Scheduling 
Problems 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  problem  domains  that  do  not  require 
some  level  of  integration  of  planning  and  scheduling  capa¬ 
bilities.  At  the  same  time,  differing  domain  and  problem 
characteristics  will  dictate  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on 
each  capability,  and  in  many  cases,  one  will  tend  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  problem-solving  process. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of  manufacturing 
management,  which  involves  assigning  available  resources 
to  produce  a  set  of  products  that  satisfy  a  set  of  customer  or¬ 
ders.  For  any  given  set  of  products  to  be  produced,  planning 
is  required  to  transform  high-level  specifications  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  process  plans.  However,  assuming  that  this  set 
of  products  is  to  be  produced  regularly  to  fill  various  cus¬ 
tomer  orders  over  time,  scheduling  will  be  the  critical  deter¬ 
minant  of  manufacturing  system  performance  (i.e.,  how  well 
resources  are  allocated  over  time).  This  problem  is  resource- 
driven,  in  the  sense  that  the  principle  concern  is  to  optimize 
the  use  of  resources  to  satisfy  current  demands  for  known 
products. 

In  contrast,  problems  such  as  travel  planning,  project 
management,  or  air  operations  planning  have  a  more  goal- 
driven  flavor,  in  that  they  emphasize  the  development  of 
resource-feasible  strategies  for  satisfying  a  fixed  set  of  high- 
level  goals.  While  effective  use  of  resources  is  important, 
the  driving  motivation  is  to  identify  and  schedule  actions  that 
will  ensure  attainment  of  stated  objectives.  Accordingly,  in 
such  domains,  planning  capabilities  will  tend  to  play  a  more 
dominant  role. 

4.2  Survey  of  Planning/Scheduling  Systems 

There  have  been  relatively  few  efforts  to  develop  integrated 
planning/scheduling  systems,  with  those  that  have  been  built 
motivated  primarily  by  resource-driven  applications.  Here, 
we  describe  a  set  of  systems  that  are  representative  of  ap¬ 
proaches  pursued  to  date. 

The  early  Hubble  Space  Telescope  scheduling  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  HSTS  system  [6]  serves  as  a  good  example 
of  a  resource-driven  approach  to  integrating  planning  and 
scheduling,  A  set  of  observation  requests  for  the  telescope 
must  be  accommodated,  each  of  which  requires  a  number  of 
actions  for  setup,  observation,  and  clean-up.  Within  HSTS, 
an  abstract  scheduling  model  is  used  to  optimize  the  se¬ 
quence  of  observations  to  be  taken,  and  a  planner  is  used 
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to  work  out  the  detailed  network  of  activities  for  taking 
each  picture.  A  central  contribution  of  HSTS  is  a  common 
representational  framework  that  supports  both  planning  and 
scheduling  processes. 

The  DCAPS  [10]  and  ASPEN  [11]  systems,  like  HSTS, 
provide  integrated  planning  and  scheduling  environments 
for  transforming  high-level  goals  for  spacecraft  operations 
into  low-level  command  sequences.  A  planning  component 
transforms  individual  goals  into  sets  of  activities  that  are 
subsequently  scheduled.  DCAPS  and  ASPEN  both  employ 
an  iterative  repair  model,  in  which  repair  methods  are  ap¬ 
plied  repeatedly  to  scheduled  activities  to  improve  schedule 
quality.  In  addition  to  effecting  direct  schedule  modifica¬ 
tions,  repairs  can  also  result  in  the  addition  or  deletion  of 
activities  to  be  scheduled;  in  this  sense,  it  can  be  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  scheduler-driven  plan  modification.  The  ap¬ 
plication  domains  for  these  two  systems  share  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  (a)  the  plans  are  relatively  decoupled,  and  (b) 
domain  constraints  have  a  strong  temporal  character.  As  a 
result,  they  both  focus  on  efficient  resource  allocation  and 
scheduling. 

The  FORBIN  system  [2]  is  an  early  example  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  planner/scheduler.  FORBIN  adopts  a  more  goal- 
oriented  approach  built  on  a  model  of  tightly-coupled  fea¬ 
sibility  checking.  The  action  representation  language  for 
planning  within  FORBIN  supports  a  rich  model  of  resource 
requirements  and  deadlines.  For  each  planning  operation, 
a  temporal  simulation  is  run  to  test  schedul ability  of  the 
plan  that  would  result.  Only  planning  steps  that  satisfy  the 
schedulability  constraints  are  considered.  FORBIN  provides 
one-time  plan/schedule  generation  capabilities  only  (i.e.,  it 
does  not  support  extension  or  repair  of  plans  and  schedules). 

The  planning  and  scheduling  system  described  in  [5]  is 
built  on  an  iterative  waterfall  model,  but  employs  a  unique 
form  of  feedback  from  the  scheduler  to  the  planner.  Based 
on  a  probabilistic  state  model,  the  planner  generates  control 
plans  that  are  designed  to  direct  behavior  of  a  device  to  pre¬ 
vent  runtime  transition  to  failure  states.  Plans  are  generated 
relative  to  a  specified  probability  threshold  on  states,  with 
higher  thresholds  resulting  in  consideration  of  fewer  eventu¬ 
alities  and  hence  simpler  plans.  Actions  within  these  plans 
have  associated  hard  deadlines  that  must  be  satisfied.  The 
scheduler  attempts  to  generate  a  periodic  schedule  for  ac¬ 
tion  execution  that  ensures  satisfaction  of  associated  dead¬ 
lines  (and  hence  avoidance  of  failure  states).  In  the  event 
that  a  satisfactory  schedule  cannot  be  produced,  the  sched¬ 
uler  provides  feedback  to  the  planner  in  the  form  of  a  recom¬ 
mended  higher  probability  threshold,  which  results  in  plans 
that  are  easier  to  schedule.  Similarly,  when  schedules  are 
produced  in  which  resources  are  underutilized,  the  sched¬ 
uler  suggests  a  lower  probability  threshold  for  the  planner  to 
enable  the  incorporation  of  additional  activities.  The  plan¬ 
ning/scheduling  process  then  repeats  for  the  new  threshold. 

IP3S,  a  blackboard-based  system,  integrates  a  generative 
process  planner  with  a  finite-capacity  production  scheduler 
[12].  The  approach  is  designed  to  support  a  custom,  make- 
to-order  manufacturing  facility,  where  approximately  half  of 
the  received  orders  entail  new  products  for  which  process 


plans  do  not  exist.  The  system  exploits  feasibility  checking 
during  process  plan  development  to  obtain  visibility  into  the 
current  shop  load  and  to  generate  process  plans  that  avoid 
current  resource  bottlenecks.  The  system  is  also  designed  to 
support  incremental  management  of  plans/schedules  as  up¬ 
dated  status  information  is  received.  For  example,  a  ma¬ 
chine  failure  resulting  in  unavoidable  resource  contention 
can  trigger  a  replanning  process,  in  which  alternative  ma¬ 
chining  processes  and  resources  are  explored. 

5  JFACC  Planner/Scheduler 

We  have  recently  embarked  on  a  project  to  develop  an  in¬ 
tegrated  planning  and  scheduling  system  that  supports  gen¬ 
eration  of  plans  and  schedules  as  well  as  adaptations  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  tasks,  resource  availability,  or  world  con¬ 
ditions.  The  integrated  system  will  accept  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  feedback  from  execution  assessment,  evaluate  impact 
on  the  current  plan/schedule,  interleave  schedule  and  plan 
revision  actions  as  necessary  to  resolve  detected  problems 
and  exploit  opportunities,  and  identify/prioritize  factors  for 
continued  monitoring  of  the  revised  plan/schedule.  This  cy¬ 
cle  will  emphasize  flexible,  human-in-the-loop  repair,  al¬ 
lowing  incorporation  of  robust  types  of  user  guidance,  con¬ 
straints  and  control  over  the  scope,  magnitude  and  types  of 
change. 

Our  work  is  motivated  by  the  problem  of  supporting  a 
Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  air  campaigns.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  domain  are  representative  of  many  complex 
enterprises:  tasks  are  complex  and  open-ended,  resource 
limitations  impact  the  strategies  that  can  be  employed  for 
achieving  tasks,  and  the  operating  environment  is  both  dy¬ 
namic  and  hostile.  Successful  air  campaign  operations  re¬ 
quire  a  mixture  of  strategy  development  and  accompanying 
deployment  of  resources,  with  tight  linkage  between  them. 

The  scheduling  component  for  the  integration  effort  is 
based  on  OZONE  [14],  a  framework  (or  toolkit)  for  config¬ 
uring  reactive  and  mixed-initiative  scheduling  systems.  The 
planning  and  execution  monitoring  capabilities  are  based  on 
the  Continuous  Planning  and  Execution  Framework  (CPEF) 
[8]. 

5.1  OZONE 

OZONE  is  based  on  a  model  of  scheduling  as  an  ongoing 
change  process,  and  is  designed  explicitly  to  promote  mini¬ 
mally  (or  selectively)  disruptive,  incremental  scheduling  ca¬ 
pabilities.  At  its  core  is  a  customizable,  constraint-based 
modeling  framework  and  search  architecture,  based  around 
three  principal  components  [13]: 

•  constraint  propagation  -  to  incrementally  update  solution 
constraints  and  recognize  inconsistencies  as  changes  (ex¬ 
tensions,  additions,  external  updates)  are  made  to  the 
schedule, 

•  constraint  analysis  -  to  estimate  the  critical  tradeoffs  and 
opportunities  for  solution  revision  (or  extension)  implied 
by  the  current  state  of  the  schedule,  and 
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•  a  set  of  heuristic  scheduling  procedures  for  carrying  out 

specific  schedule  revisions  (or  extensions),  providing  dif¬ 
ferential  optimization  and/or  conflict  resolution  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  OZONE  modeling  and  scheduling  framework  con¬ 
solidates  the  results  of  application  development  experiences 
in  a  range  of  complex,  dynamic  scheduling  domains.  One 
recent  application  effort  has  used  OZONE  to  produce  a 
scheduling  tool  for  continuous,  day-to-day  management  of 
airlift  and  tanker  missions  at  the  USAF  Air  Mobility  Com¬ 
mand  (AMC)  [1].  This  “Barrel  Master”  scheduler  is  being 
incorporated  into  Version  2.0  of  AMC's  Consolidated  Air 
Mobility  Planning  System  (CAMPS),  which  is  scheduled  for 
operational  release  in  February,  2{K)0. 

More  recently,  we  have  developed  a  prototype  system  for 
dynamic  allocation  of  munitions  and  aircraJFt  to  air  cam¬ 
paign  operations  which  will  provide  one  starting  point  for 
our  investigation  into  development  of  an  integrated  plan¬ 
ner/scheduler. 

5^  CPEF 

CPEF  embodies  a  philosophy  of  plans  as  dynamic,  open- 
ended  artifacts  that  must  evolve  in  response  to  an  ever- 
changing  environment.  CPEF  provides  a  range  of  opera¬ 
tions  required  for  continuous  plan  management,  including 
plan  creation,  plan  execution,  monitoring,  and  plan  repair. 
CPEF  has  been  applied  successfully  to  generate,  execute, 
and  repair  complex  plans  for  air  operations  within  a  simu¬ 
lated  operating  environment. 

Plan  creation  within  CPEF  is  based  on  a  combination  of 
SIPE-2  [16]  and  the  Advisable  Planner  [7].  SIPE~2  is  a  gen¬ 
erative  planner  based  on  the  hierarchical  task  network  model 
of  planning  [3].  The  Advisable  Planner  provides  an  advice¬ 
taking  layer  on  top  of  SIPE~2  that  enables  a  user  to  guide  and 
direct  the  plan  generation  so  that  solutions  are  customized 
to  his  or  her  individual  preferences.  Advice  enables  users 
to  express  preferences  for  strategies  with  certain  character¬ 
istics,  or  that  use  or  avoid  specified  entities  (such  as  certain 
resources)  in  designated  situations. 

CPEF  provides  timely  adaptation  of  planned  activities 
based  on  monitoring  of  critical  events  within  its  operating 
environment.  Conditions  to  monitor  are  extracted  automat¬ 
ically  through  a  causal  analysis  of  generated  plans.  A  cen¬ 
tralized  process  manager  determines  when  to  perform  modi¬ 
fications  to  plans  based  on  monitored  conditions  and  execu¬ 
tion  results.  Plan  repair  operations  are  guaranteed  to  mimize 
changes  to  the  original  plan,  and  are  grounded  in  the  analysis 
of  plan  dependency  structures  [15, 4].  The  system  also  sup¬ 
ports  advice-based  repair,  in  which  changes  in  advice  lead 
to  minimally  disruptive  modifications  to  the  plan  that  reflect 
the  advice  changes. 

53  Research  Objectives 

Our  goal  is  to  produce  an  integrated  planner/scheduler  that  is 
highly  responsive  to  the  dynamics  of  the  operating  environ¬ 
ment.  This  framework  will  support  a  range  of  core  interac¬ 
tions  between  the  planner  and  scheduler,  including  resource 
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Figure  2:  Mixed-initiative  Model  for  Integrated  Planning 
and  Scheduling 

feasibility  testing,  resource  apportionment,  scheduler-based 
plan  revisions,  and  execution-time  plan  and  schedule  repair. 

Our  work  will  involve  investigation  and  development  of 
several  novel  strategies  for  implementing  those  interactions. 
One  such  strategy  involves  the  use  of  the  advice-taking  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  CPEF  planner  to  effect  schedule-based  plan 
revisions.  With  this  approach,  the  analysis  of  scheduling 
problems  will  produce  a  set  of  repair  advice  designed  to 
eliminate  the  source  of  the  scheduling  problems  from  the 
current  plan.  For  example,  given  an  air  campaign  plan  that  is 
unschedulable  due  to  a  shortfall  in  available  F-1 17s  for  neu¬ 
tralizing  enemy  air  defences  within  a  given  sector,  advice 
such  as  the  following  would  be  produced  by  the  scheduler. 

Avoid  unnecessary  use  of  F-1 1 7s  for  attacks  on  enemy 

air  defences  within  Sector] . 

The  CPEF  planner  would  modify  those  portions  of  the  plan 
that  relate  to  the  content  of  the  repair  advice  produced  by 
the  scheduler.  In  this  particular  case,  the  planner  would  re¬ 
consider  all  decisions  that  resulted  in  the  use  of  F-1 17s  for 
the  designated  attacks,  selecting  alternative  strategies  to  the 
extent  possible  to  reduce  reliance  on  the  overconstrained  re¬ 
source. 

In  addition  to  building  novel  interaction  methods  between 
the  planner  and  scheduler,  we  are  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  rich  mixed-initiative  models  of  control  for  the  planner 
and  scheduler  that  would  enable  each  to  make  requests  of 
the  other  to  modify  their  problem-solving  strategies,  change 
their  current  solutions,  or  provide  information  about  the 
space  of  possible  changes  (see  Figure  2).  We  intend  to  use 
the  resultant  system  as  a  framework  in  which  to  conduct  ex¬ 
periments  for  evaluating  different  models  and  control  strate¬ 
gies  for  planner/scheduler  integration. 

6  Summary 

The  ability  to  integrate  planning  and  scheduling  is  criti¬ 
cal  for  enterprise  control  in  dynamic  environments,  where 
unpredictable  changes  necessitate  rapid  adaptations  to  both 
problem-solving  strategies  and  resource  assignments.  This 
paper  has  outlined  a  series  of  models  for  the  dynamic  inte¬ 
gration  of  planning  and  scheduling  and  provided  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  relative  strengths  and  weakness.  Previous  work 
on  integrating  planning  and  scheduling  technologies  was 
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discussed  and  situated  relative  to  these  models.  The  paper 
also  briefly  described  a  project  that  seeks  to  provide  tightly 
coupled  planning  and  scheduling  for  a  highly  dynamic  and 
continuous  operating  environment. 
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Summary 

Within  a  large-scale  enterprise  system,  individ¬ 
ual  components  must  be  able  to  respond  to  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  changes  autonomously.  Develop¬ 
ment  and  runtime  control  environments  must  allow 
these  internal  and  external  changes  to  be  easilly  made 
in  parts  of  the  enterprise  and  propagated  to  other 
parts  of  the  enterprise  that  will  react  appropriately 
and  autonomously.  Individual  components  are  self- 
aware  and  self-reconfigurable  which  enable  them  to 
autonomously  participate  in  adaptive  control  of  large- 
scale  enterprises.  The  environments  provide  the  ap¬ 
propriate  framework  for  modeling,  automatic  analy¬ 
sis,  scheduling  and  control  of  component  adaptation 
in  the  complex  enterprise.  Consistent  and  correct 
adaptation  control  requires  analysis  of  dependency 
and  global  interactive  consistency  between  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  groups  of  components  in  an  enterprise. 

1  Introduction 

Enterprise  systems  consist  of  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tributed  components  that  may  frequently  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  from  internal  and  external  events,  dy¬ 
namic  reconfiguration,  incremental  development,  re¬ 
structuring  and  mobility.  These  components  may  be 
either  reactive,  i.e.  they  continuously  react  to  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  events,  or  proactive,  i.e.  they  ex¬ 
hibit  autonomous  behavior  and  may  generate  events 
independently  (self-initiating).  Many  of  these  com¬ 
ponents  execute  for  a  long  time  and  may  interact  in 
complex  ways.  Examples  of  these  applications  are 
computer-aided  automated  manufacturing  [4],  mill- 
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tary  command,  control  and  intelligence,  and  network 
service  applications.  Controlling  autonomous  adap¬ 
tive  enterprises  still  pose  many  dhallenging  problems. 

Development  and  runtime  control  of  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  involve  coordination  of  many  distributed  com¬ 
ponents  to  perform  specific  tasks.  These  software 
controlled  systems  are  modified  frequently  to  adapt 
to  changing  information,  events,  demands  and  objec¬ 
tives.  Components  within  enterprise  autonomously 
react  to  these  changes  appropriately  and  efficiently. 
Current  techniques  in  various  enterprise  environ¬ 
ments  provide  poor  support  for  adaptation,  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  change  information  and  proper  reaction  to 
changes. 

The  key  to  efficient  runtime  control  of  large  en¬ 
terprise  systems  is  to  build  enterprises  with  smart 
components  that  are  self-aware  and  capable  of  au¬ 
tonomously  reconfiguring  itself  to  react  to  changes  in 
the  enterprise.  With  decentralized  control,  these  re- 
configurable  smart  components  allow  changes  to  be 
made  efficiently  and  incrementally  in  different  parts 
of  the  enterprise.  They  permit  global  consistency  to 
be  maintained  among  smart  components  that  require 
correct  synchronization  and  detect  liveness  problems. 
Automatic  adaptive  tools  are  provided  for  detecting 
and  eliminating  synchronization  problems  in  dynam¬ 
ically  changing  enterprises. 

2  Large  Composable  Enterprises 

There  are  many  examples  of  large-scale  complex 
enterprises  that  requires  frequent  runtime  adapta¬ 
tion.  These  include  automated  manufacturing,  mil¬ 
itary  command  and  control,  business  information 
management  systems,  mobile  inventory  systems  and 
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sensor  information  networks.  They  can  be  efficiently 
developed  and  controlled  using  a  scalable  model  that 
permits  composition  of  multiple  levels  of  control.  For 
example,  agile  automated  manufacturing  enterprise 
may  utilize  different  granularity  of  control  and  ser¬ 
vices  [2],  such  as  company  business  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  system,  factory  server,  shop  controller,  workcell 
controller,  workstation  controller,  automation  mod¬ 
ule  controller,  equipment  controller,  device  controller 
and  sensor  or  actuator.  A  shop  controller  may  con¬ 
trol  several  workcells  to  ensure  that  products  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  dispatched  at  their  actual  or  expected  date 
as  required  on  demand  by  the  company  business  and 
management  systems  which  in  turn  are  responsible 
for  planning  and  satisfying  the  rapidly  fluctuating  de¬ 
mands  of  the  customers.  Each  workcell  may  contain 
several  workstations  and  equipment.  A  workcell  con¬ 
troller  manages  different  sequences  and  types  of  op¬ 
erations  that  may  involve  synchronization,  recovery, 
and  adaptation  to  different  manufacturing  task  re¬ 
quirements.  We  need  to  synchronize  the  operation  of 
the  individual  machines  and  tools  for  correct  collabo¬ 
rative  jobs.  The  behavior  of  a  workcell  is  encoded  in  a 
composite  component  that  controls  its  operation.  In 
agile  manufacturing  domain,  components  that  control 
the  machine  and  tools  must  be  adapted,  reconfigured 
and  replaceable  without  shutting  down  the  workcell. 
Efficient  agile  manufacturing  enterprise  must  address 
the  problem  of  maintaining  consistency  of  other  com¬ 
ponents  that  interact  with  the  components  that  are 
being  adapted  and  reconfigured. 

3  Adaptable  Components 

Large  enterprises  are  built  from  adaptable  compo¬ 
nents  that  may  be  developed  independently  but  may 
interact  with  other  adaptable  components  through 
well-defined  interfaces  that  encapsulate  interaction 
properties.  Components  execute  autonomously  in  a 
decentralized  environment  and  may  perform  and  con¬ 
trol  various  operations  in  the  enterprise.  They  may 
simultaneously  be  service  providers  for  other  compo¬ 
nents  and  clients  of  services  that  other  components 
provide.  New  components  may  be  added  into  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  components  and  register  their  services  with  a 
resource  server  responsible  for  the  cluster  (Figure  1). 
A  resource  server  may  contain  information  on  ser¬ 
vices  at  multiple  clusters.  Other  components  that 
require  a  service  will  discover  the  services  available 
in  a  cluster  through  the  resource  servers  that  return 
the  location  of  the  service  components,  similar  to  Jini 
[1].  The  client  components  then  interact  directly  with 
the  server  for  the  service. 

When  components  are  moved  to  new  locations  or 
when  enterprise  adaptation  is  required,  services  pro¬ 


vided  by  the  components  may  be  removed  from  a 
cluster  and  relocated  to  another  cluster  without  man¬ 
ual  reconfiguration.  Components  may  be  mobile  and 
can  be  easily  reconfigured  in  an  enterprise.  They  are 
self-aware  of  their  own  location,  configuration  and 
services  that  they  perform.  These  components  are 
self-reconfigurable  and  efficiently  support  dynamic 
adaptation  and  mobility  of  enterprises.  Correctness 
of  adaptation  is  ensured  by  the  adaptation  server. 

4  Services  for  Adaptive  Control 

Services  required  for  control  of  components  and 
groups  of  components  within  a  large  enterprise  are 
provided  by  compositional  servers,  adaptation  servers 
and  resource  servers  that  support  analytical  tools  and 
adaptation  mechanisms  (Figure  1).  Servers  may  be 
replicated  for  higher  availability,  efficiency  and  ro¬ 
bustness.  Servers  may  also  be  distributed  which  re¬ 
quires  coordination  to  perform  the  service,  e.g.  dis¬ 
tributed  resource  servers  may  work  together  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  location  of  a  particular  service  requested  by 
the  application  client. 

4.1  Compositional  Server 

The  compositional  server  manages  various  compo¬ 
nents  that  may  be  added  into  (or  removed  from)  clus¬ 
ters  in  the  enterprise.  It  also  manages  abstractions 
(group  behavior)  of  clusters  and  hierarchical  com¬ 
position  of  component  clusters.  The  compositional 
server  simplifies  dynamic  reconfiguration  of  services 
provided  by  each  component  or  cluster.  Development 
of  large  enterprise  is  simplified  by  allowing  individ¬ 
ual  components  to  be  specified  and  designed  inde¬ 
pendently  while  the  compositional  behavior  and  con¬ 
straints  on  a  cluster  of  components  may  be  separately 
specified. 

4.1.1  Enhancing  Compositionality  and  Ab¬ 
straction 

To  enhance  adaptivity  in  enterprises,  each  compo¬ 
nent  is  designed  independently  and  the  interaction 
and  synchronization  operations  with  other  compo¬ 
nents  may  be  described  separately.  This  decoupling 
of  autonomous  components  from  their  synchroniza¬ 
tion  and  interaction  behavior  enables  components  to 
be  easily  adapted,  replaced  and  reconfigured  when 
triggerred  by  dynamic  events  in  the  enterprise.  Clus¬ 
ters  of  components  may  provide  abstract  aggregate 
services  performed  by  coordinating  the  collaborative 
tasks  among  the  components.  Clients  of  the  services 
may  work  cooperatively  together  to  perform  common 
objectives  in  the  abstract  services.  The  formalism 
used  for  defining  separate  component  behavior  and 
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Abstract  Components 
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Figure  1:  Services  for  Adaptive  Control 


interaction  behavior  simplifies  the  mechanisms  for  re¬ 
placeable  components  and  alterable  interaction  pat¬ 
terns  ♦ 

4.1.2  Composite  Component  Hierarchies 

Components  may  be  hierarchically  composed.  Each 
composite  component  may  be  used  to  form  a  higher 
level  composite  components.  Individual  component’s 
local  and  interaction  behavior  are  hidden  from  com¬ 
posite  component  at  higher  levels.  The  capability 
to  specify  hierarchical  composite  components  enables 
designers  to  build  large  and  complex  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  by  clustering  together  smaller  components  at 
each  level.  Hierarchical  clusters  of  large  number  of 
autonomous  components  can  be  managed  in  a  scal¬ 
able  way  by  distributed  compositional  servers.  Each 
composite  component  defines  a  limited  scope  in  which 
the  behavior  of  a  cluster  of  components  can  be  inde¬ 
pendently  analyzed  and  controlled. 

4.2  Adaptation  Server 

Adaptation  servers  utilize  information  from  the 
compositional  server  to  control  components  during 
dynamic  adaptation  and  failure  recovery  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Each  component  may  execute  autonomously  to 
control  different  operations  in  the  enterprise  and  may 


interact  and  coordinate  independently  with  other 
components  to  perform  collaborative  tasks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  flexible  manufacturing  cell,  a  component 
may  control  a  milling  machine  and  may  communicate 
with  components  that  control  the  robot  and  work- 
piece  to  coordinate  the  task  of  removing  a  milled 
workpiece  [4]  and  transporting  it  to  the  next  work¬ 
station. 

Adaptation  servers  monitor  component  clusters 
during  normal  execution  through  sensors,  polling  of 
the  components  or  explicit  end-user  directives  for  re¬ 
configuration  and  failure  recovery.  When  a  runtime 
reconfiguration  is  requested  or  triggerred,  the  adap¬ 
tation  server  will  generate  the  appropriate  schedule 
of  reconfiguration  operations  that  will  ensure  the  re¬ 
configured  and  affected  components  are  globally  con¬ 
sistent.  The  adaptation  server  is  then  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  reconfiguration  operations  are  prop¬ 
erly  executed  as  scheduled.  To  improve  performance 
and  autonomy,  we  allow  an  hierarchical  application 
structure  where  the  compositional  and  adaptation 
servers  may  coordinates  with  other  higher-level  and 
peer  servers.  Servers  are  not  customized  for  each  ap¬ 
plication.  Instead,  they  store  and  analyze  the  com¬ 
ponent  composition  and  analytical  results  for  coordi¬ 
nation,  adaptation  and  failure  recovery. 
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4.2.1  Analytical  Tools 

When  components  are  added  or  removed  from  the 
enterprise,  analysis  may  be  required  to  ensure  that 
the  enterprise  still  maintains  its  safety  and  liveness 
properties.  Components  (or  clusters  of  components) 
may  be  specified  and  analyzed  independently  of  the 
distributed  applications  in  the  enterprise.  A  gener¬ 
ator  may  take  the  component  and  synchronization 
(interaction)  specifications  and  produce  intermediate 
results  to  a  diagnostic  checker  that  checks  for  syntac¬ 
tic  correctness,  overall  reachability  of  all  states,  and 
feasibility  of  each  abstract  behavior.  The  suite  of  an¬ 
alytical  tools  automatically  verifies  the  potential  for 
deadlock,  livelock  and  starvation.  While  deadlocks 
are  usually  easily  removed  by  specifying  additional 
constraints,  livelock  and  starvation  are  probabilistic 
properties  which  are  not  easily  removed  by  modifying 
the  specification.  Starvation  and  livelock  are  better 
handled  by  dynamically  detecting  them  and  recover¬ 
ing  affected  processes.  The  analytical  tools  also  an¬ 
alyze  dependencies  for  preserving  global  consistency 
during  dynamic  adaptation  and  failure  recovery. 

4.2.2  Decentralized  Control 

To  enhance  scalability,  we  allow  components  to  be  hi¬ 
erarchically  composed  and  controlled  by  distributed 
adaptation  servers.  Each  composite  component  clus¬ 
ter  may  be  used  as  an  abstract  component  to  con¬ 
struct  higher  level  composite  component  clusters  by 
a  higher  level  compositional  server  where  only  ab¬ 
stract  composite  behaviors  are  visible  to  composite 
component  cluster  at  higher  level.  Each  lower  level 
composite  component  cluster  is  controlled  indepen¬ 
dently  by  a  different  compositional  server.  The  infor¬ 
mation  on  components  and  analytical  results  stored 
in  the  compositional  server  may  be  used  by  the  run¬ 
time  adaptation  server  to  prevent  liveness  problems 
and  maintain  consistency  during  dynamic  adaptation 
and  failure  recovery  of  parts  of  the  enterprise. 

4.3  Resource  Server 

New  services  may  be  provided  (or  deleted)  by  a 
component  to  other  components  in  a  cluster.  A  com¬ 
ponent  may  register  a  service  that  it  can  perform  with 
a  resource  server.  Each  component  has  a  home  re¬ 
source  server  which  keeps  track  of  the  location  of  the 
component  when  it  moves.  Other  components  that 
may  require  the  service  may  request  the  service  from 
a  resource  server.  If  the  service  is  recorded  in  the  re¬ 
source  server,  it  will  return  the  location  of  that  service 
to  the  requesting  component.  Otherwise,  a  discovery 
protocol  is  used  to  locate  the  service  through  other  re¬ 
source  servers.  At  intermittent  frequency,  service  reg¬ 


istration  information  may  be  disseminated  from  one 
resource  server  to  other  resource  servers  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Services  that  are  registered  with  the  resource 
servers  may  involve  multiple  distributed  components 
with  complex  nonlinear  interaction. 

When  a  component  move  to  a  different  cluster 
at  another  location,  it  notifies  the  previous  resource 
server  that  it  is  moving.  When  it  arrives  at  another 
cluster  in  a  new  location,  it  will  register  with  the  new 
resource  server  which  will  notify  the  previous  resource 
manager  and  the  component’s  home  resource  man¬ 
ager.  Existing  interactions  between  the  mobile  com¬ 
ponents  and  other  components  will  thus  be  handed 
over  to  the  new  location, 

5  Adaptation  Planning  and  Control 

Enterprises  may  adapt  to  external  and  internal 
events  by  reconfiguring  its  components  and  function¬ 
alities  dynamically.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
adaptation  may  be  initiated:  (1)  Explicit  request  by 
the  human  operator  of  the  application,  and  (2)  trigger 
from  sensor  values  that  exceed  certain  thresholds. 

Adaptation  requests  may  be  made  (or  triggerred) 
to  the  adaptation  server  by  specifying  (1)  the  required 
adaptation  operations  and  (2)  the  necessary  adapta¬ 
tion  constraints.  Adaptation  operations  may  include 
methods  for  modifying  services,  replacing  them  or  in¬ 
troducing  new  services.  These  adaptation  may  occur 
concurrently  with  other  normal  operations  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Adaptation  operations  for  adding,  remov¬ 
ing  or  modifying  services  are  performed  by  calling 
the  compositional  servers.  During  adaptation,  new 
components  may  be  added  which  may  interfere  with 
other  components.  Adaptation  constraints  that  de¬ 
fine  interaction  and  synchronization  constraints  may 
need  to  be  specified  to  ensure  correct  behavior  while 
adaptation  is  being  carried  out. 

Prom  the  set  of  adaptation  operations,  the  adap¬ 
tation  server  automatically  generates  a  schedule  of 
adaptation  operations  that  preserves  global  consis¬ 
tency.  Adaptation  of  higher  level  composite  com¬ 
ponents  is  performed  in  similar  ways,  Where  adap¬ 
tation  operations  are  applied  to  abstract  clusters  of 
components.  This  will  involve  calls  to  the  compo¬ 
sitional  servers  that  maintain  the  abstract  behavior 
of  the  clusters.  The  compositional  server  controlling 
the  abstract  components  will  propagate  the  adapta¬ 
tion  operations  to  the  lower  components  abstractions 
successively  at  each  level. 

5.1  Consistent  Schedule 

Dynamic  adaptation  of  complex  enterprises  re¬ 
quire  appropriate  planning  to  ensure  the  adaptation 
operations  maintain  global  consistency  as  specified 
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by  the  service  requirements.  The  analysis  for  cor¬ 
rect  adaptation  schedules  may  involve  clusters  of  in¬ 
teracting  components  and  higher  levels  of  component 
clusters  with  abstract  services.  By  analyzing  abstract 
behavior  of  clusters,  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  space  used  in  the  analysis,  making  it  scalable  to 
very  large  enterprise  systems.  Dynamic  adaptation 
may  cause  inconsistency  in  an  enterprise.  The  ana¬ 
lyzer  determines  a  correct  adaptation  schedule  from 
the  synchronization  constraints  and  dependency  in¬ 
formation  stored  at  the  compositional  server. 

From  the  analysis,  components  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  adaptation  operations  may  still  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  adaptation.  These  affected  components 
may  themselves  be  required  to  perform  adaptive  op¬ 
erations  to  restore  consistency  in  the  enterprise  after 
the  adaptation  is  completed.  Although  recovery  and 
reconfiguration  operations  may  cause  inconsistency 
in  the  current  behavior,  consistency  may  be  restored 
by  further  recovery  in  the  new  configuration.  Formal 
methods  may  be  used  to  ensure  correctness  of  the  dy¬ 
namic  adaptation.  These  policies  may  be  supplied  by 
the  designer  and  stored  in  the  compositional  server. 
The  framework  provides  mechanisms  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  application-specific  policies  for  enforcing 
correct  adaptation  of  enterprses. 

5.2  Runtime  Adaptation  Control 

The  adaptation  analyzer  provides  the  runtime 
adaptation  server  with  the  correct  schedules  of  adap¬ 
tation  operations  for  the  affected  components.  The 
adaptation  server  manages  the  appropriate  adapta¬ 
tion  whereby  new  components  may  be  added,  re¬ 
moved,  replaced,  modified  or  reconfigured.  Some 
of  the  these  adaptation  operations  are  performed 
through  the  compositional  server.  During  the  adap¬ 
tation,  synchronization  constraints  are  satisfied,  but 
components  may  be  temporarily  inconsistent.  How¬ 
ever,  consistency  will  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the 
adaptation.  The  mechanisms  allow  different  policies 
to  be  used  for  enforcing  consistency  in  the  enterprise. 
The  adaptation  server  controls  synchronization  and 
adaptation  by  receiving  adaptation  requests  from  the 
components  and  initiating  adaptation  operations  in 
the  affected  components  according  to  the  adaptation 
schedules. 

The  adaptation  server  will  use  information  from 
the  compositional  servers  and  resource  servers  to  en¬ 
sure  that  adaptation  operations  will  not  lead  to  syn¬ 
chronization  problems  or  eventual  inconsistency  in 
the  affected  components.  After  adaptation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  compositional  servers  will  update  its  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  new  cluster  composition  and  behavior. 
Resource  servers  will  also  be  updated  to  include  the 


new  services  provided  by  the  new  components  and 
clusters.  New  service  information  are  also  dissemi¬ 
nated  to  other  resource  servers  in  clusters  that  may 
require  the  new  services. 

6  Adapting  Large  Dynamic  Enter¬ 
prises 

Large  dynamic  enterprises,  such  as  flexible  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  military  command  and  control,  in¬ 
volve  dynamically  changing  structures  and  control. 
The  compositional  servers,  resource  servers  and  adap¬ 
tation  servers  work  together  to  facilitate  dynamic 
changes  in  the  enterprises  and  maintain  crucial  com¬ 
positional  information  for  interacting  components  in 
the  enterprise.  Components  may  be  added,  removed 
and  moved  around  the  enterprise  using  the  composi¬ 
tional  servers  that  maintain  the  enterprise  structural 
and  interaction  information.  Components  may  pub¬ 
licize  the  services  they  provide  by  registering  with 
the  resource  servers.  Other  components  that  need  a 
particular  services  may  request  for  them  from  the  re¬ 
source  servers.  Services  from  mobile  components  may 
be  relocated  to  resource  servers  nearest  their  current 
location.  Resource  servers  are  responsible  for  dy¬ 
namic  handover  of  active  services  interaction.  The 
adaptation  servers  are  responsible  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  global  consistency  of  the  applications  when 
the  enterprise  is  engaged  in  either  spontaneous  (trig- 
gerred  by  existing  conditions  or  events)  or  planned 
dynamic  changes  in  its  structure  and  control. 

In  the  agile  automated  manufacturing  enterprises, 
the  behavior  of  a  workcell  is  controlled  by  its  compos¬ 
ite  controller  component  that  is  hierarchically  com¬ 
posed  of  components  that  controls  the  workstations, 
machine  tools,  sensors  and  actuators  used  in  the 
workcell.  The  composite  component  that  manages 
the  enterprise  at  the  shop  floor  level  is  simplified  since 
it  manages  workcell  components  rather  than  com¬ 
ponents  at  the  sensors  and  workstation  levels.  At 
any  time,  components  may  join  (or  leave)  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  be  automatically  connected  (or  discon¬ 
nected)  to  the  clusters  and  communication  infrastruc¬ 
ture  through  the  compositional  and  resource  servers. 
Once  connected,  they  may  interact  with  other  compo¬ 
nents  in  the  enterprise  to  perform  coordinated  tasks. 

When  the  workcell  needs  to  be  reconfigured  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  product,  the  workcell  can  be  efficiently  adapted 
on  the  fly,  i.e.  without  shutting  it  down,  for  the  new 
product.  The  previous  operations  in  the  workcell  to 
produce  the  old  product  may  continue  to  completion 
while  parts  of  the  workcell  are  being  reconfigured  for 
the  new  product.  The  adaptation  request  for  a  set  of 
adaptation  operations  to  be  performed  on  the  work- 
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cell  may  first  be  sent  to  the  adaptation  server  which 
analyzes  the  dependencies  between  operations  cur¬ 
rently  being  performed  in  the  workcelL  Prom  the  de¬ 
pendency  analysis,  the  adaptation  server  determines 
which  workstations  or  machine  tools  will  be  affected 
by  the  adaptation  operations.  While  the  required 
adaptation  operations  are  be  executed,  the  affected 
components  may  require  additional  adaptation  oper¬ 
ations  in  order  to  maintain  global  consistency  even¬ 
tually. 

7  Related  Work 

We  are  interested  in  a  common  scalable  system  ar¬ 
chitecture  where  different  formalisms  may  be  utilized 
to  enforce  correct  adaptation  and  synchronization  of 
the  components  in  enterprises.  Other  adaptive  envi¬ 
ronments,  including  Darwin  [7],  ILI  [8],  and  Polylith 
[10],  while  allowing  structural  adaptation,  do  not  en¬ 
force  consistency  and  correctness  policies  for  adapta¬ 
tion.  These  responsibilities  are  left  to  the  application 
designers.  Conic  [6]  and  Argus  [3]  use  transactions  for 
preserving  consistency,  but  restrict  complex  interac¬ 
tion  and  operations  of  enterprises.  Formal  methods 
are  useful  for  specification  and  analyses  of  large  com¬ 
plex  enterprises  and  may  be  utilized  in  this  frame¬ 
work.  Formal  methods  that  are  applicable  here  are 
Statecharts  [5]  and  hybrid  automata  [9].  Hybrid  au¬ 
tomata  is  a  useful  model  for  real-time  hybrid  systems 
(e.g.  physical  plant  control)  that  contains  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  systems  -  continuous  and  discrete-state 
-  that  interacts  with  each  other. 

This  scalable  framework  allows  new  adaptation 
techniques  based  on  transactions,  although  some  may 
be  restrictive,  particularly  for  enterprises  with  com¬ 
plex  interactions.  Newer  extended  transactions,  mo¬ 
bile  transactions  and  non-transactional  mechanisms 
that  do  not  have  these  restrictions  may  also  be  sup¬ 
ported  for  enterprises  that  requires  those  flexible  ca¬ 
pabilities.  During  normal  operations,  these  tech¬ 
niques  may  not  require  serializability  and  permits 
complex  non-commutable  interactions.  During  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  enterprise,  components  will  be  automat¬ 
ically  restored  to  global  consistent  states  using  anal¬ 
yses  of  dependency  constraints. 

8  Conclusions 

We  presented  a  scalable  system  architecture  for  de¬ 
centralized  control  of  enterprises  that  are  composed 
of  autonomous  components  and  may  be  reconfigured 
dynamically  to  adapt  to  internal  and  external  events. 
It  supports  hierarchical  composition  of  components  in 
which  incrementally  higher  levels  component  clusters 
may  provide  abstract  services.  This  support  for  com- 
positionality  and  abstraction  enhance  adaptability  in 


large  enterprises.  Using  formalisms  that  separate  the 
localized  operations  of  components  from  their  inter¬ 
actions  with  other  components,  the  analytical  tools 
may  be  utilized  to  ensure  correct  and  consistent  adap¬ 
tation  at  runtime. 
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Abstract 

Real-time  enterprise  management  and  control  is  a 
continuing  challenge  facing  the  C“  community.  Much  of 
the  R&D  to  date  has  centered  around  AJ-based  techniques 
for  planning  and  scheduling  with  limited  work  on 
intelligent  process  management  that  integrates  planning 
and  execution.  Today  there  has  been  a  surge  of  interest  in 
control-theoretic  approaches  that  offer  formal  methods 
and  metrics  to  evaluate  system  properties  such  as 
controllability  and  stability  -  characteristics  which  are 
crucial  for  mission-critical  applications.  Along  with  this 
interest  has  come  the  challenge  of  extending  control- 
theoretic  concepts  to  the  domain  of  symbolic  control. 

This  paper  presents  a  symbolic  control  formulation  of 
military  C'  operations.  This  formulation  adapts  and 
combines  key  concepts  and  technologies  from  control 
theory',  decision  theory,  agent-based  systems,  dynamic 
programming  and  fast-time  simulation.  The  paper 
identifies  potential  sources  of  instability  and  presents  an 
experimentation  framework  for  defining  and  investigating 
key  properties  such  as  controllability  and  stability  of  a 
symbolic  control  system.  Two  illustrative  examples  are 
presented.  The  first  illustrates  a  representative  set  of 
transformations  that  are  involved  in  symbolic  control  and 
suggests  the  use  of  complementary  techniques  from 
multiple  disciplines  in  a  way  that  e.xploits  their  respective 
strengths  while  overcoming  their  limitations.  The  second 
shows  the  mapping  from  a  symbolic  to  a  numeric  domain 
for  higher  levels  in  the  C’  enterprise.  Specific  metric  for 
evaluating  mission  success  are  provided  for  each  example. 

1.  The  Real-Time  Enterprise  Process  Control 
Problem 

Real-time  enterprise  management  and  control  is  a 
continuing  challenge  facing  the  community.  Much  of 
the  R&D  to  date  has  centered  around  Al-based  techniques 
for  planning  and  scheduling  with  limited  work  on 
intelligent  process  management  that  integrates  planning 
and  execution  [1,  2].  Today  there  has  been  a  surge  of 
interest  in  control-theoretic  approaches  that  offer  formal 
methods  and  metrics  to  evaluate  system  properties  such  as 
controllability  and  stability  -  characteristics  which  are 
crucial  for  mission-critical  applications.  Along  with  this 


interest  has  come  the  challenge  of  extending  control- 
theoretic  concepts  to  the  domain  of  symbolic  control. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  in  achieving  closed-loop, 
agile,  stable  control  of  military  operations  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
defined  set  of  activities/actions  in  a  plan  can  achieve  the 
desired  end  state  from  the  initial  state  or  any  intermediate 
state.  What  is  needed  is  an  approach  for  predictable, 
stable  and  agile  control  that  can  ensure  that  the  desired 
end  state  is  reachable,  and  the  operations  are  agile, 
flexible,  stable,  and  robust. 

In  the  C"  context,  (a)  agility  is  defined  as  the  ability  to 
rapidly  and  cost-effectively  adapt  to  dynamic  change  in 
the  battlespace,  e.g.,  guidance,  resources,  situation;  (b) 
flexibility'  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  support  different 
conflict  scenarios  (e.g.,  theater  battle,  brushfire  warfare, 
counter-insurgencies,  urban  versus  rural  conflict,  peace¬ 
keeping)  phases  and  campaign  phases;  (c)  stability  and 
robustness  are  defined  as  the  ability  to  keep  decision¬ 
making  processes  synchronized  with  the  pace  of 
operations  and  provide  predictable,  bounded  outputs  from 
the  decision-making  processes  in  response  to  perturbations 
in  inputs,  plant  parameters,  and  the  external  environment. 
This  paper  presents  a  symbolic  control  formulation  for 
management  and  control  of  a  C~  enterprise  and  defines  key 
concepts  such  as  controllability  and  stability  within  the 
symbolic  control  formulation. 

2.  Control-Theoretic  Formulation  of  a 
Enterprise 

The  Observe-Orient-Decide-Act  (OODA)  loop, 
defined  by  John  Boyd  [3]  captures  the  iterative  nature  of 
processes  within  a  military  warfighting  enterprise.  It 
recognizes  that  the  results  of  our  actions,  and  the 
opponent’s  subsequent  actions,  or  at  least  our  observation 
of  those  actions,  become  part  of  the  next  input.  The 
mapping  of  the  OODA  loop  within  a  control  system 
construct  is  shown  in  Figure  1 .  As  shown  in  this  figure, 
feedback  information  consists  of  a  fresh  set  of 
observations  with  which  to  re-orient. 
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Figure  1 .  Adaptation  of  the  OODA  Loop  for  C‘  Enterprise 
Control  (Source:  JFACC  Broad  Area  Announcement) 


The  major  blocks  in  Figure  1  can  be  interpreted  within 
a  C’  problem  domain.  In  this  interpretation,  the  controller 
Block  is  the  Command  Center  of  the  Blue  Force,  the 
“plant”  consists  of  Blue  Battle  Assets,  and  the  Observe/ 
Assess  Block  provides  feedback  on  the  tactical  situation 
and  state/status  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  Opposing  Force. 

As  shown  in  Figure  1  the  control  consists  of  symbolic 
commands  (e.g.,  from  a  Command  Center)  to  the  plant 
(e.g.,  own  battle  assets)  which  are  intended  to  create/ 
influence  the  behavior  of  the  plant  and  achieve  the  desired 
effect  on  the  environment  (i.e.,  the  Opposing  Force).  The 
results,  which  are  in  the  form  of  state  and  status  of  the 
various  subsystems  of  the  plant,  are  observed  and 
assessed.  The  execution  and  direct  observation  of  actions 
may  or  may  not  be  symbolic.  The  assessment,  which  is 
symbolic,  is  reported  back  to  the  Command  Center.  Based 
on  these  results,  the  Command  Center  issues  the  next 
command. 


3*  Symbolic  Control  (SC) 

Many  realworld  systems  are  controlled  by  qualitative 
or  symbolic  commands.  Symbolic  control  refers  to  the  use 
of  high-level  symbolic  commands  to  control  a  “plant.”  The 
feedback  from  the  plant  can  be  a  combination  of  numeric 
and  symbolic  information.  Symbolic  control  has  seen  use 
in  applications  such  as  robotic  manipulator  control,  robot 
movement  control,  manufacturing  assembly  lines,  and  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  C^  Examples  of  symbolic 
command  are  “shut  valve,”  “turn  left,”  “retreat,”  “attack.” 
An  example  of  symbolic  feedback  is  “sensor  #2 
inoperative.” 

Prior  research  in  symbolic  control  has  included  a 
system  that  was  controlled  using  feedback  consisting  of 
symbolic  information  [4]  and  C~  reference  models  that 
were  driven  by  symbolic  commands  [5],  [6].  Common  to 
these  research  prototypes  was  a  high-level  decision¬ 
making  body  such  as  a  human  commander  that  made 
control  decisions  with  the  help  of  symbolic  variables. 


4.  Challenges  in  SC  of  C^  Enterprises 

Historically,  symbolic  control  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  domains,  where  there  exists  precise  knowledge 
of  various  components  of  the  plant.  For  example,  in 
robotic  control,  there  exists  a  precise  function  to  map  a 
command  to  its  observable  result  (i.e.,  outcome). 
Specifically,  the  result  of  a  command  can  be  observed  and 
that  knowledge  used  to  decide  the  next  command.  A 
decision  such  as  this  can  be  made  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  because  the  results  or  outcomes  of  all  possible 
commands  are  known  a  priori.  However,  in  a  complex 
system,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  effects  of 
interactions  of  the  behaviors  of  its  various  components.  A 
C“  enterprise  is  a  complex  system. 

In  a  C‘  enterprise,  the  observation  and  assessment  are 
the  result  of  ALL  the  previous  commands  and  other 
“forces”  at  work  (i.e.,  it  is  cumulative).  For  certain 
commands,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  an  accurate 
prediction  about  their  results  based  on  previous  execution 
of  similar  commands  (i.e.,  prior  cases).  However,  for 
certain  other  commands,  this  simply  may  not  be  possible. 
For  example,  in  some  cases  we  may  not  be  able  to  account 
for  all  the  “forces”  that  could  affect  an  outcome  (i.e., 
result).  Similarly,  when  we  observe  an  outcome,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  isolate  the  command  responsible  for  that 
outcome.  This  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  a  closed-loop 
control  formulation.  Without  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
problem,  we  can  end  up  with  what  appears  to  be  a  properly 
operating  controller  that,  in  fact,  is  issuing  erroneous 
commands  because  it  is  operating  with  and  on  incomplete 
or  incorrect  information!  This  condition  will  inevitably 
lead  to  various  types  of  instability. 

The  typical  operational  challenges  in  adaptive  control 
pertain  to  controllability,  observability,  stability,  agility, 
performance,  time  delays,  and  robustness  of  the  system. 
For  C“  enterprises,  these  problems  are  further  exacerbated 
in  that  commands  are  symbolic,  feedback  can  be  symbolic 
or  numeric,  and  the  plant  has  to  be  characterized  by  non- 
algorithmic  methods  (e.g.,  qualitative  models  or  state 
machines)  at  higher  levels  in  the  enterprise.  The 
implications  of  the  former  are  that  we  need  to  be  able  to: 
(a)  transform  commands  from  the  symbolic  domain  to  the 
numeric  domain,  perform  processing  in  the  numeric 
domain  and  then  map  the  results  in  consistent  and 
complete  fashion  to  the  symbolic  domain.  The 
implications  of  the  latter  is  that  “plant”  representations 
should  be  rich  enough  in  terms  of  observables  to  support 
the  assessment  function. 

5.  Potential  Sources  of  Instability 

With  respect  to  Figure  1,  there  are  several  general 
conditions  that  can  lead  to  potential  instabilities.  Table  1 
shows  the  problems  that  can  arise,  their  potential 
implication  on  the  control  system,  and  the  likely  impact  on 
mission  accomplishment. 
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Examples  of  specific  sources  of  instability  in  a  C'  stability,  robustness,  controllability,  and  agility.  The 

system  are:  (1)  loss  of  communication  with  a  support  guiding  design  principles  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

group  or  platform;  (2)  opposing  force  employs  jamming  or 
surprise  tactics;  (3)  the  model  of  the  plant  is  an  incomplete 
representation  (of  plant  behaviors)  resulting  in  divergence 
of  the  model-predicted  behavior  and  actual  plant  behavior; 

(4)  battle  assets  are  temporarily  unavailable  or  destroyed; 
and  (5)  tactical  events  occur  at  a  rate  that  is  faster  than 
event  processing  time  resulting  in  either  certain  events 
going  unattended,  or  oscillatory  behavior  of  the  closed 
loop  control  system. 


Table  1 .  Potential  Problems  in  SC  Systems 
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6.  sc  System  Design  and  Evaluation 
Framework 

To  achieve  symbolic  control  of  a  large-scale  system 
(e.g.,  C"  military  operations)  requires  a  framework  that 
enables  investigation  into  various  control  issues  such  as 
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Table  2.  Guiding  Principles 

•  Employ  an  overarching  control -theoretic  construct  as  the 
organizing  metaphor. 

•  Partition  the  control  problem  into  manageable,  tactically 
meaningful  blocks. 

•  Develop  consistent  transformations  (for  a  class  of  problems) 
that  map  symbolic  control  commands  to  numeric  commands 
(and  vice  versa). 

•  Use  appropriate  techniques  from  different  disciplines  (e.g.,  A! 
planning,  optimization,  decision  theory,  simulation)  within 
each  block. 

•  Model  the  plant  with  sufficient  fidelity  to  enable  assessment, 
MOE  evaluation,  and  experimental  validation  of  key 
hypotheses. 

•  Model  the  Opposing  Force  with  just  enough  fide  lit}'  to  explore 
stability  and  robustness  regimes  of  the  controller. 

•  Define  properties  such  as  stability,  controllability,  robustness, 
and  agility  and  refine  these  definitions  within  the  domain  of 
interest  and  in  light  of  the  representation  metaphor  used. 

•  Define  metrics  that:  (a)  support  evaluation  of  mission  success; 
and  (b)  are  directly  measurable  or  have  measurable  “proxies.” 

Figure  2  shows  our  symbolic/numeric/symbolic 
transformation  (SNST)  study  framework.  This  framework 
encompasses  mapping  symbolic  commands  to  numeric 
commands,  performing  analysis  and  manipulation  in  the 
numeric  domain,  and  correctly  mapping  the  numeric 
results  back  to  the  symbolic  domain 


Values 


Figure  2.  Symbolic/Numeric/Symbolic  Transformations 
(SNST)  Approach 

As  shown  in  this  figure,  symbolic  commands/inputs 
from  the  symbolic  feedback  system  are  transformed  from 
the  symbolic  domain  into  numerical  commands/inputs 
using  appropriate  mappings/transformalions.  The  analysis 
and  processing  is  done  in  the  numerical  domain  using 
appropriate  algorithms.  The  numeric  results  are  then 
mapped  back  into  outputs  in  the  symbolic  domain  that  can 
be  easily  understood  (both  in  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  terms)  by  human  decisionmakers.  Based  on 
this  study  framework,  the  following  research  hypotheses 
can  be  pursued. 

Modeling.  The  SNST  approach  shown  in  Figure  2 
can  be  applied  to  the  symbolic  feedback  block  of  Figure  1. 
The  key  hypothesis  that  we  want  to  validate  is  that 
appropriate  useful  transformations  and  maps  can  be 
developed  from  symbolic  to  numeric  and  numeric  to 
symbolic  domains  for  C~  enterprises.  Of  course,  issues  of 
consistency  and  units  have  to  be  addressed  so  that  the 
results  following  each  transformation  continue  to  be 
meaningful,  consistent,  and  accurate.  For  example,  all 
possible  commands  could  be  put  in  a  symbolic  set  which 
could  then  be  transformed  into  a  numeric  set  by 


associating  each  command  with  a  number,  or  a  set  of 
numbers  or  a  set  of  equations.  The  numeric  set  could  then 
be  dealt  with  numerically,  and  after  suitable  processing, 
the  numeric  results  would  belong  to  a  certain  numeric  set 
which  could  then  be  transformed  into  another  symbolic 
set.  The  appropriate  transformations  in  the  SNST 
approach  can  be  created  by  using  examples  and  real  data 
to  validate  this  hypothesis. 

The  implications  of  validating  this  hypothesis  for  a  C" 
warfighting  enterprise  are  as  follows.  In  parallel  warfare, 
the  enemy’s  capability  is  described  as  a  system  of  systems 
(e.g.,  transportation,  power  distribution,  communi¬ 
cations,  forces  in  the  field).  The  key  task  in  this  situation 
is  to  select  the  optimum  set  of  targets  spread  across  all  the 
systems  (each  of  which  modifies  the  capability  of  that 
particular  system  to  some  degree)  that  maximizes  the 
impact  on  overall  goals  such  as  causing  the  enemy  to 
wilhdraw/retreal. 

The  systems,  target  list,  weapons  available,  system 
functional  capability  are  symbolically  represented  in  the 
C“  planning  and  execution  domain.  We  can  hypothesize 
that  these  symbols  can  be  mapped  into  the  numerical 
domain  (i.e.,  numeric  values,  algebraic  or  differential 
equations,  expressions)  and  then  manipulated 
automatically  to  select  the  optimum  strategy.  The 
numerical  solution  can  then  be  mapped  back  (i.e., 
transformed)  into  symbols  that  are  understandable,  and 
consequently,  executable,  evaluatable,  and  manipulable  by 
humans. 

Observability/Controllability.  Observability  and 
controllability  are  fundamental  concepts  [7]  that  need  to  be 
defined  and  understood  within  the  framework  of  symbolic 
control.  For  example,  if  a  certain  event  occurs  within  the 
system  but  the  information  contained  in  the  observations  is 
inadequate  for  event  detection  and  assessment,  then  that 
could  mean  that  the  system  (i.e.,  the  way  we  model  it  and 
for  the  number  of  observations  we  are  able  to  collect)  is 
unobservable.  Similarly,  system  states  that  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  commands  we  apply  could  be  termed 
uncontrollable.  These  concepts  have  to  be  made  precise  in 
the  context  of  the  symbolic  world  before  being  related  to 
numerics  using  the  SNST  approach.  The  key  hypotheses 
here  are  that  observability  and  controllability  concepts 
can  be  made  precise  in  the  context  of  symbolic  control, 
and  that  SNST  transformations  can  be  designed  to 
preserve  observability'  and  controllability. 

Stability.  The  stability  of  the  system  in  Figure  2  can 
be  viewed  in  two  different  ways  using  concepts  from 
Discrete  Event  Systems  [8,  9].  First,  stability  can  be 
defined  as  a  set  of  acceptable  states  of  symbolic  variables. 
Thus,  when  the  variable  in  question  is  outside  the 
acceptable  set,  appropriate  processing  should  be  done  to 
bring  the  system  back  into  the  acceptable  set.  For  example, 
in  any  conflict  scenario,  own  destruction  may  be  an 
unacceptable  state  whereas  destruction  of  the  enemy 
without  subsequent  negative  consequences  could  be  a 
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desirable  state  or  an  “equilibrium’’  state  (at  lowest  energy) 
as  defined  in  the  numeric  world. 

Second,  stability  can  be  viewed  as  a  set  of  acceptable 
system  behaviors.  This  is  a  less  restrictive  definition  in 
that  the  system  can  go  through  unacceptable  states  defined 
above  as  long  as  the  system  continues  to  exhibit  overall 
desirable  behavior.  For  a  warfighting  system,  this  means 
that  there  may  be  temporary  setbacks  such  as  sustaining 
damage  to  one’s  assets.  But  as  long  as  recovery  is  possible 
and  enemy  destruction  is  achievable,  it  may  still  be  viewed 
as  an  acceptable  system  behavior.  The  concept  of  stability 
and  the  various  forms  of  stability  can  be  developed  for  the 
symbolic  feedback  block  of  Figure  1  using  concepts  from 
discrete  event  and  nonlinear  systems.  The  consistency  and 
invariance  of  these  concepts  in  the  SNST  approach  can 
also  be  investigated.  The  key  hypothesis  here  is  that 
stability  can  be  defined  as  a  set  of  acceptable  states  of 
sxmbolic  variables.  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  system 
can  go  through  unacceptable  states  temporarily  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  exhibit  desirable  overall  behavior.  The 
third  hypothesis  is  that  stability  concepts  and  their 
different  forms  can  be  developed  for  the  symbolic  feedback 
block  in  Figure  1  using  concepts  from  discrete  event  and 
nonlinear  systems. 

Performance.  Performance,  a  crucial  metric  for  any 
control  system  [7],  is  difficult  to  assess  for  systems 
controlled  through  symbolic  (variable)  commands. 
Keeping  the  final  objective  in  mind,  a  study  has  to  be 
conducted  to  define  a  performance  index  that  drives  the 
system  towards  the  achievement  of  the  goal.  The 
performance  metric  has  to  be  specific  to  the  situation  and 
desired  goals.  The  SNST  approach  could  be  used  to 
convert  symbolic  performance  measurements  into  numeric 
values,  and  vice  versa.  A  numeric  performance  metric 
could  be  used  for  analysis  and  numeric  processing  as  part 
of  the  overall  SNST  approach.  The  key  hypothesis  here  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  define  a  performance  metric  which 
can  be  used  by  a  symbolic  controller  to  drive  the  system 
toward  achievement  of  the  goal. 

Robustness.  A  control  system  should  be  robust  to 
changes  in:  a)  the  ‘plant’  that  is  being  controlled,  and  b) 
with  respect  to  external  disturbances  [7].  In  a  symbolic 
world,  the  situation  is  quite  similar.  Changes  within  the 
system  due  to  unpredictable  decisions  or  moves  of  the 
enemy  could  be  viewed  as  unknown  changes  of  the  model. 
Unexpected  or  “unmeasurable”  events  that  affect  the 
response  of  the  system  could  be  viewed  as  external 
disturbances.  In  this  case  the  command  and  control  inputs 
should  be  such  that  the  changes  in  outcome  affected  by 
changes  in  the  model  and/or  external  disturbances  is 
minimized  (i.e.,  the  outcome  is  bounded).  In  the  SNST 
approach,  this  robustness  analysis  can  be  performed  in 
advance  by  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  the  numerical 
processes  to  create  the  effects  of  hypothetical,  unspecified 
events  and  determine  appropriate  bounds  to  prevent 
unacceptable  system  responses.  Without  this  strategy,  the 
actual  implementation  could  prove  costly  with  undesirable 


and/or  unpredictable  results.  The  key  hypothesis  here  is 
that  an  intelligent  controller  can  adapt  to  pertubations  in 
the  model  parameters  and/or  external  disturbances  and 
produce  bounded  output(s). 

Time  Delay.  Time  is  always  a  crucial  factor  in 
realtime  dynamic  systems  [7,  8,  9].  In  the  symbolic 
system  (Figure  1),  the  time  interval  within  which 
observations  of  the  system  are  collected,  assessed,  and 
processed  to  generate  the  next  command  and  control  input, 
is  important.  Significant  time  delays  can  affect  perform¬ 
ance  and  often  lead  to  instabilities.  With  SNST,  one  could 
estimate  bounds  for  the  allowable  delays  using  the 
numeric  block  that  guarantees  stability  and  performance. 
The  key  hypothesis  is  that  for  an  "'observe-assess- 
respond''  cycle  time  that  is  strictly  less  than  the  duration 
between  key  external  events,  the  system  will  be  stable  (i.e., 
no  oscillations). 

7.  Illustrative  Example:  Air  Intercept 

This  illustrative  example  is  concerned  with  the  air 
intercept  operations  of  a  fighter  aircraft.  It  is  meant  to 
illuminate  two  key  points:  (1)  an  appropriate  series  of 
transformations  can  be  created  between  the  symbolic  and 
numeric  domains  and  vice  versa;  and  (2)  by  “mixing  and 
matching”  techniques  from  various  disciplines  we  can 
exploit  their  respective  strengths  while  compensating  for 
their  respective  limitations  [10,  11,  12]. 

The  Scenario 

The  Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  role  for  a  fighter 
aircraft  within  the  Fleet  Air  Defense  Mission  consists  of 
twelve  phases.  The  specific  phases  of  interest  in  our 
illustrative  example  are  Phases  5,  6,  and  7. 

Phase  5  is  station-keeping/loiter.  In  this  phase,  the 
combat  aircraft  adheres  to  a  patterned  flight  at  a  designated 
position  from  the  task  force.  This  phase  terminates  when 
patterned  flight  ceases  upon  target  detection. 

Phase  6  is  target  intercept.  In  this  phase,  the  aircraft 
pursues  a  flight  path  toward  a  relative  position  (target 
conversion)  on  a  selected  airborne  target.  This  phase 
terminates  when  both  the  intent  to  launch  a  weapon  and 
the  capability  to  effectively  launch  a  weapon  exists. 

Phase  7  is  air-to-air  combat.  In  this  phase,  the  aircraft 
is  flown  within  a  selected  weapon  launch  envelope  against 
a  specific  target.  This  phase  includes  beyond  visual  range 
(BVR)  and  within  visual  range  (WVR)  engagements.  The 
air-to-air  combat  phase  terminates  when  no  further  launch 
capabilities  exist  or  are  desired,  and  the  desired  return 
altitude  and  speed  profile  has  been  attained. 

Symbolic  Control  Formulation 

Figure  3  shows  a  symbolic  control  formulation  of  the 
air  intercept  planning  and  control  operations  of  a  fighter 
aircraft  in  a  Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  role.  The 
recommended  technique  from  different  disciplines  is 
shown  within  each  block  in  this  figure.  The  CAP  role 
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starts  with  target  detection  and  culminates  with  target  re-  maximize  carrier  safety;  (2)  maximize  tactical  gains;  (3) 
attack.  The  overall  mission  objective  can  be  summarized  minimize  resource  expenditure, 
in  three  key  objectives  that  act  in  tradeoff  fashion:  (1) 


CAP  Mission 
Objectives, 
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updated  situation 
and  resource  status 
(symbolic  + 
numerk) 


Adaptive 
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Figure  3.  Symbolic  Control  Formulation  of  Fighter  Aircraft  Air  Intercept  Operations 
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The  relative  emphasis  on  the  three  key  objectives 
shifts  continuously  depending  on  what  the  enemy  is 
doing,  what  capabilities  the  Blue  aircraft  has,  and  the 
mission  phase  underway.  Each  objective  can  be  further 
decomposed  into  explicit  sub-objectives  that  are  either 
directly  measurable,  or  have  measurable  attributes 
associated  with  them.  Each  attribute  provides  a  scale  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  attainment  of  the  associated  sub¬ 
objective.  The  weighted  combination  of  these  attribute 
levels  provides  an  indication  of  the  attainment  of  each 
parent  key  objective.  The  weighted  combination  of  the 
level  of  attainment  of  each  key  objective  provides  a 
measure  of  the  overall  attainment  of  the  mission  success 
objective  (Figure  4).  To  model  such  an  objectives 
hierarchy  in  which  the  objectives  act  in  tradeoff  fashion, 
use  of  hierarchical  adaptive  multiattribute  utility  (MAU) 
models  [11]  can  be  used.  In  this  formulation,  each  key 
objective  that  acts  in  tradeoff  fashion  with  the  others  is 
successively  decomposed  into  sub-objectives  to  the  point 
where  the  lowest  level  (terminal)  objectives  in  the 
hierarchy  are  operationally  measurable.  With  proper 
weighting  of  objectives  in  the  objective  hierarchy  it 
becomes  possible  to  measure  the  attainment  of  each  low 
level  objective  and  compute  a  weighted  aggregate  which 
yields  a  measure  of  the  attainment  of  the  overall  mission 
goals. 

Mission  Command  Postures.  The  relative 
weighting  of  the  various  attributes  in  the  mission  success 
hierarchy  varies  according  to  the  tactical  situation.  A 
total  of  six  tactical  command  postures  symbolically 
capture  the  key  tactical  situations.  Each  command 
posture  has  a  distinct  set  of  attribute  weights.  The  six 
command  postures  are: 

(1)  Offensive  -  maximize  number  of  enemy 
downed,  with  secondary  goals  of  maximizing  carrier 


safety  and  resource  conservation.  (W2»  Wj,  W3)  where 
Wj,  Wi,  W3  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 

(2)  Defensive  -  maximize-carrier  safety,  with 
secondary  goals  of  maximizing  E,,  and  resource 
conservation.  (Wi»  W2,  W3). 

(3)  Conservative/Offensive  -  maximize  E^  and 
resource  conservation.  Virtually  ignore  carrier  safety. 
(W.,  W3,»W,). 

(4)  Conservative/Defensive  -  maximize  carrier 
safety  and  resource  conservation.  Virtually  ignore  E^. 
(W„  W3,»W3). 

(5)  Carrier  Safety  ~  maximize  carrier  safety  alone. 
(W,  =  1;  W2=W3=0). 

(6)  Expected  Kill  (Ej.)-  maximize  E^,  alone.  (W2  = 
i;W,  =W3  =  0). 

The  first  four  postures,  Offensive  (O),  Defensive 
(D),  Conservative/Offensive  (C/0),  and  Conservative/ 
Defensive  (C/D),  are  “tradeoff’  strategies,  i.e.,  they 
strike  a  tradeoff  among  the  various  objectives.  Different 
combinations  of  attributes  are  emphasized  in  each.  In  the 
offensive  posture,  for  instance,  E^  is  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  carrier  safety  and  resources.  The  final  two 
postures.  Carrier  Safety  and  E,,  are  “pure”  strategies. 
Carrier  safety  puts  zero  weighting  on  E^  and  resources, 
only  weights  the  Ej^  attributes. 

The  initial  conditions  for  this  scenario  are 
characterized  by  the  receipt  of  mission  guidance,  initial 
comniand  posture  (e.g.,  conservative/offensive)  current 
situation  (i.e.,  target  detection,  number  of  targets, 
number  of  threats,  their  types,  mutual  support 
platform(s),  etc.),  available  resources  (i.e.,  full 
complement  of  long-range,  medium  range,  and  short- 
range  missiles),  and  sufficient  fuel  to  conduct  air 
intercept  operations  and  return  to  the  CAP  orbit. 
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Figure  4.  Mission  Success  Hierarchy  and  Evaluation  Metrics 
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Adaptive  Command  Posture  Decision  Block 

The  Adaptive  Command  Posture  Decision  Block 
dynamically  updates  the  weights  assigned  to  the  mission 
objectives  in  light  of  the  feedback  from  the  Assess 
Block,  The  new  mission  command  posture  corresponds 
to  the  revised  weights  associated  with  the  different 
objectives.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 
transition  logic  and  conditions  associated  with  the 
tactical  command  postures. 

The  six  command  postures  correspond  to  distinct 
tactical  situations,  characterized  by  the  conditions  or 
state  of  the  following  tactical  variables: 

(1)  Threat  penetration  range.  The  threat  distance 
from  (a)  the  task  force  center  or  (b)  the  weapon  release 
line  around  the  carrier. 

(2)  Fuel  remaining.  The  amount  of  fuel  left  to 
return  to  the  carrier. 

(3)  Numerical  advantage.  The  number  of  missiles 
compared  to  the  number  of  targets. 

(4)  Lethality.  Phoenix  missile-equivalents  of  the 
threats. 

An  exhaustive  set  of  relations  between  the  postures 
(Pj)  and  the  conditions  (Cj)  is  given  in  Table  3.  For 
example,  defensive  posture  (P2)  is  called  for  when  high 
threat  level  exists,  sufficient  fuel  remains,  either  a 
numerical  advantage  or  disadvantage  exists,  and  low 
threat  lethality  is  low.  Similar  criteria  for  the  choice  of 
the  other  postures  are  presented  Table  3. 


Table  3.  Command  Posture  Transition  Logic 
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There  are  four  tactical  conditions  which  are 
monitored  to  determine  posture  transitions.  These 
conditions  are:  C]-  threat  level,  Ct  -  fuel  status,  C3- 
numerical  advantage  status,  and  C4  -  cumulative 
lethality.  The  mapping  of  the  tactical  conditions  to 
postures  allows  the  automated  transition  from  one 
posture  to  another  as  the  sensed  situation  changes. 

Attackable  Target  Subset  Selection  Block 

An  attackable  subset  is  defined  as  that  group  of 
targets  for  which  launch  acquisition  regions  (LARS) 
exist  for  a  specific  location  of  the  Blue  fighter  aircraft. 
Incremental  changes  in  the  aircraft  location  can  result  in 
a  totally  different  attackable  subset.  An  attackable  subset 
can  be  no  smaller  than  the  onboard  missile  load  if  the 
number  of  targets  is  greater  than  the  onboard  missile 
load. 

Evaluation  of  attackable  subsets  is  accomplished  by 
first  forming  all  feasible  combinations  of  targets  with 
LARS.  Feasibility  demands  that  the  number  of  targets  in 
the  subset  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  number  of  missiles 
on  board  and  that  all  geometric  constraints  are  satisfied. 
Then  each  subset  is  assigned  a  vector  of  normalized 
attribute  levels  according  to  projected  performance.  The 
attributes  are  weighted  by  importance.  The  weighting  is 
also  normalized  so  that  an  overall  zero  implies  zero  on 
all  attributes  and  an  overall  one  implies  a  one  on  all 
attributes.  The  relative  weighting  differs  according  to 
command  situation. 

Strike  Sequencing  and  Control  Block 

This  block  accepts  the  selected  targets  and  creates  a 
strike  path  through  the  target  cluster.  A  major  problem 
in  conducting  air  intercept  operations  is  optimizing  the 
strike  path  and  then  executing  the  strike.  This  is  an 
optimization  problem  that  requires  maximizing  a 
performance  measure  related  to  the  multi-target 
engagement  in  light  of  the  raid  structure  and  the 
operational  capabilities  and  constraints  of  the  aircraft. 
Tactical  air  problems  are  characterized  by  one  key  fact: 
control  decisions  taken  at  the  present  time  affect  the 
subsequent  behavior  of  the  system.  Consequently, 
methods  that  provide  a.  solution  in  the  form  of  a 
sequence  of  decisions  over  the  entire  duration  of  control, 
not  just  a  decision  at  the  present  time  are  highly 
desirable.  Dynamic  programming  offers  a  viable 
approach  for  solving  optimization  problems  via  a  multi¬ 
state  decisionmaking  process.  In  essence,  dynamic 
programming  converts  the  simultaneous  determination  of 
the  entire  optimal  control  sequence  into  a  more 
manageable  sequential  solution  of  vastly  simpler 
intermediate  optimization  subproblems.  The  resulting 
solution  is  identical  to  that  obtained  by  exhaustively 
searching  all  possible  control  combinations  without 
performing  the  computationally  prohibitive  search. 
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Plant  Models  Block 

The  plant  in  this  example  is  the  Blue  fighter  aircraft 
with  its  onboard  missile  load  and  fuel  supply.  The 
degree  of  model  fidelity  is  a  function  of  the  intent  of  the 
model.  The  Blue  model  should:  (a)  have  the  right 
outputs  to  support  assessment  and  computation  of 
measures  of  performance  (MOPs);  and  (b)  be  able  to  ‘"lly 
a  route’'  that  achieves  the  defined  measures  of 
effectiveness  (MOEs).  The  latter  implies  being  able  to 
fit  a  “controllability  window”  or  footprint  defined  by  the 
onboard  configuration  and  the  aircraft  “trajectory.” 

Environment  Block 

The  Environment  consists  of  the  Opposing  Force 
elements,  and  neutral  elements.  The  Opposing  Force 
consists  of  threats  and  targets.  The  key  issue  here  is  to 
identify  those  states  that  are  needed  for  assessment  and 
be  able  to  output  those  observables.  The  level  of  fidelity 
needed  in  the  Opposing  Force  model  depends  on  whether 
the  intent  is  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  model  for  the 
assessment  function  or  to  improve  the  model.  For  the 
latter,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  output  more 
observables  than  used  in  the  assessment  function  to 
support  “exploration.”  In  our  example,  our  interest  is  in 
observing  the  state  of  the  targets  (i.e.,  no  damage, 
partially  damaged,  total  kill,  etc.),  and  the  state  of  the 
threats  (i.e.,  penetration  range  distance  from  weapon 
release  line,  etc.).  Consequently,  for  assessment 
purposes,  simpler  models  of  the  targets  and  threats  can 
be  used.  Neutral  elements  can  be  ignored  unless  they 
become  participants  (i.e.,  a  supporter  or  an  agitator).  If 
they  do,  they  can  be  modeled  as  a  “disturbance”  that 
either  help  or  hinder  the  efforts  of  the  Blue  Force  (e.g., 
aircraft). 

Observe  Block 

The  observe  block  collects  the  situational 
information  from  the  plant(s)  and  external  environment 
as  well  as  execution  status  of  the  plant.  In  our  example, 
situational  information  include  Red  events  (e.g.,  Red 
aircraft  approaching  weapon  release  line,  new  high 
priority  threat  identified),  and  Red  actions  (e.g.,  Red 
launch).  Similarly,  execution  status  pertains  to  Blue 
aircraft,  stale  vector,  and  status  relative  to  the 
“controllability  window,”  missiles  fired,  targets 
remaining,  and  fuel  remaining. 

Assess  Block 

The  assess  block  is  responsible  for  interpreting  the 
observations  in  terms  of:  their  implications  on  goals, 
identification  of  opportunities,  conflicts  and  constraints, 
evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  the  previous 
commands,  and  evaluation  of  existing  conditions  (e.g., 
threat  penetration  range,  fuel  remaining,  numerical 


advantage  status,  and  lethality)  is  analyzed  by  the  assess 
block.  The  results  are  mapped  to  symbolic  feedback 
which  is  provided  to  the  Dynamic  Tactical  Command 
Posture  Decision  Block. 

8.  Illustrative  Example:  Enforce  Cease  Fire 

This  next  example  is  at  a  higher  echelon  in  the  C" 
enterprise  hierarchy.  The  intent  here  is  to  show  that  key 
objectives  and  constraints  represented  as  symbolic 
variables  can  be  mapped  to  numeric  variables  at  this 
level. 

Scenario:  There  is  civil  unrest  in  a  Baltic  country 
similar  in  size  and  location  to  Kosovo.  The  opposing 
elements  of  the  population  are  approximately  equal  in 
size  and  widely  inter-mixed.  The  active  armed  elements 
of  each  side  are  small  and  have  been  engaging  in  what 
amounts  to  widespread  gang  warfare  throughout  the 
country.  The  sporadic  street  battles  threaten  to  polarize 
the  populace  completely  and  the  government,  while  not 
taking  sides  openly,  cannot  contain  the  growing 
violence.  The  government  has  requested  UN  forces  to 
enforce  a  cease  fire  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
some  political  accommodation.  The  US  has  committed  to 
support  the  UN  with  military  forces  and  has  asserted  a 
leadership  role  in  defining  detailed  courses  of  action. 
The  following  paragraphs  present  exemplar  objectives, 
constraints,  and  examples  of  symbolic  to  numeric 
mappings.  For  the  exemplar  scenario,  the  goals  are  to: 

( 1 )  Reduce  the  level  of  violence  and  prevent  clashes 
by  armed  groups.  Level  of  Violence  (a  symbolic 
variable)  can  be  mapped  to  numeric  variables  as  follows. 
Level  of  Violence  can  be  described  by  the  number  of 
reported  incidents,  casualties,  size  and  number  of 
weapons  used,  interval  between  incidents,  and  number  of 
people  involved. 

(2)  Sustain  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
situation  by  the  local  government  and  their  indigenous 
military  and  police  forces.  The  level  of 
Authority/Control,  a  symbolic  variable,  can  be  described 
by  a  weighted  combination  of  the  size  of  military  and 
police  forces,  level  of  training,  response  time,  frequency 
of  direct  intervention  required  as  opposed  to  presence  to 
resolve  situation,  approval  rating  by  population  in  polls, 
number  of  volunteer  recruits,  percentage  of  favorable 
press  reports,  number  of  attacks  directly  on 
military/police  as  opposed  to  factions,  percent  of 
territory  under  effective  control,  military/police 
personnel  to  population  ratio  required  to  stabilize  an 
area. 

(3)  Prevent  influx  of  arms  from  other  nations  or 
groups.  Arms  influx,  a  symbolic  variable,  can  be  mapped 
to  numeric  variables  such  as  number  of  shipments, 
number  of  suppliers,  size  of  shipments,  size  and  lethality 
of  weapons. 

The  constraints  on  achieving  the  aforementioned 
objectives  are: 
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(1)  US  domestic  support  for  the  activity  is  limited  - 
the  greater  the  support,  the  more  money,  troops  and  time 
can  be  spent  on  the  operation.  Domestic  support  is  a 
function  of  perceived  importance  to  US,  economic 
impact  [effect  on  markets  or  trade],  perceived  likelihood 
of  success,  possibility  of  US  casualties,  support  of  allies, 
viability  of  the  local  government. 

(2)  UN  Funding  is  limited.  ($  amount). 

(3)  Conditions  are  expected  to  be  beyond  recovery 
in  six  weeks  (Schedule  driver).  Prospect  of  success  is  a 
function  of  degree  of  control,  amount  of  arms  influx, 
level  of  violence,  popular  support,  etc. 

(4)  International  support  is  mixed.  US  involvement 
must  not  appear  to  favor  either  side.  Perceived  balance  of 
US  involvement  is  a  function  of  divergence  of  number  of 
interactions  with  each  faction  from  the  mean,  opinion 
poll  results,  balance  of  complaints  from  supporters  of 
each  faction. 

In  the  interest  of  preserve  the  interests  of  the  Blue 
forces,  these  constraints  can  also  be  differentially 
weighted. 

The  metrics  or  Measures  of  Merit  of  the  Overall 
outcome  are:  Number  of  armed  clashes.  Level  of 
violence  in  clashes.  Percent  of  popular  support  for 
militant  factions.  Amount  of  outside  arms.  Amount  of 
outside  political  influence.  Percent  of  popular  support  for 
local  government. 

9.  Experimentation  Hypotheses 

Table  4  presents  the  experimentation  hypotheses,  the 
accompanying  rationale,  experimentation  process,  and 
implications  for  the  design  of  the  symbolic  controller. 

The  experimentation  hypotheses  are  concerned  with 
making  the  definitions  of  properties  such  as 
controllability  and  stability  more  precise,  defining 
threshold  conditions  on  various  variables  to  assure 
stability,  and  developing  mechanisms/heuristics  to  deal 
with  contingency  situations  such  as  loss  of  feedback, 
erroneous  human  inputs,  delayed  resource  availability. 

Sample  metrics  include:  a)  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
perturbation;  b)  correctness  of  the  adaptation;  c) 
timeliness  of  the  adaptation,  i.e.,  ability  to  complete  the 
adaptation  or  response  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  next 
key  event;  d)  ability  to  maintain  stable  operations  in  the 
face  of  perturbations/  disturbances  described  above;  and 
e)  ability  to  verify  reachability  of  the  desired  end  state 
from  the  current  state. 


Table  4.  Experimentation  Hypotheses  for  Symbolic 
Control  and  their  Implications 
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10.  Conclusions 


This  paper  has  presented  a  symbolic  control 
formulation  for  a  C“  enterprise  that:  (a)  frames  the  C" 
enterprise  control  problem  within  an  OODA  loop- 
oriented  control  system  construct;  (b)  extends  control- 
theoretic  ideas  into  the  domain  of  symbolic  control;  and 
(c)  leverages  multiple  techniques  from  different 
disciplines  within  the  overarching  control-theoretic 
framework.  Using  suitable  examples,  the  paper  shows 
that  control-theoretic  concepts  can  be  extended  into  the 
symbolic  control  domain  through  a  set  of  meaningful  and 
consistent  transformations  that  involve  symbolic-to- 
numeric  mapping,  numeric  computation,  and  numeric-to- 
symbolic  mapping.  The  paper  defines  key  properties 
such  as  stability  and  controllability  for  the  symbolic 
control  domain  and  suggests  key  hypotheses  for 
experimental  validation  of  the  key  concepts  and 
refinement  of  these  definitions. 

The  illustrative  examples  are  meant  to  convey  two 
key  concepts.  First,  mapping  symbolic  variables  to 
numeric  variables  is  feasible  at  both  lower  levels  and 
higher  levels  in  the  C‘  enterprise.  Second,  it  is  possible 
to  harness  and  combine  techniques  from  different 
disciplines  to  create  a  complete  solution  that  cannot  be 
tackled  by  any  one  discipline  alone. 

These  examples  are  meant  to  convey  key  insights 
and  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  experimenting  with 
different  combination  of  techniques  directed  to  building 
scaleable,  symbolic  control  systems  for  complex 
enterprise  control. 
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Abstract 

Our  approach  to  closed-loop,  hierarchical  control  of 
military  air  operations  employs  a  distributed  control 
architecture  that  addresses  disturbances  at  multiple 
levels  of  a  hierarchically  decomposed  planning  and 
execution  system  to  accommodate  the  near  and  far  term 
impacts  of  those  disturbances.  This  paper  describes  the 
method  we  use  to  decompose  the  enterprise-wide 
optimization  problem  employing  the  theory  of  large- 
scale  decomposition  in  a  way  that  addresses  shared 
objectives  and  highly  constrained  resources.  We 
illustrate  the  technique  on  a  simplified  strike  planning 
problem. 

This  approach  provides  a  mechanism  to  assign  local 
autonomy  for  distributed  command  and  control 
elements  that  is  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
constraints  established  by  superior  elements,  thereby 
allowing  the  preservation  of  traditional  command  and 
control  organizational  structures  where  desired. 

1  Overview 

Military  air  operations  require  command  and  control  of 
diverse  forces  distributed  over  large  geographic  areas. 
The  geographic  distribution  coupled  with  the  need  for 
short  decision  cycle  times  requires  an  agile,  distributed 
and  collaborative  command  and  control  capability  for 
effective  dynamic  tasking  of  strike  packages, 
supporting  logistics,  and  sensing  and  electronic  warfare 
assets. 

This  paper  describes  a  rigorous  approach  to 
decomposing  and  executing  large-scale  decision¬ 
making  problems  for  dynamic  environments  that 
combines  the  theories  of  decomposition  of  large-scale 
optimization  problems  and  distributed  control.  This 
enables  the  replacement  of  heretofore  ad  hoc 
approaches  to  decomposing  this  class  of  large-scale 
operational  problems,  resulting  in  a  distributed  system 
for  which  the  problem-solving  and  decision-making 
within  each  distributed  C^element  addresses  enterprise¬ 
wide  objectives.  Employing  this  approach  to 
decomposition  both  provides  significant  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  feedback  required  to  close  the  loop  around 


each  of  the  control  elements  within  the  decomposed 
problem,  and  defines  the  dynamics  of  the  interactions 
among  the  control  elements  in  solving  the  enterprise¬ 
wide  problem,  including  the  objectives  passed  from 
superior  elements  to  subordinate  elements  and  the 
feedback/status  passed  from  subordinates  to  superiors. 

2  T ech n leal  Approach 

The  closed-loop  optimal  control  for  each  of  the 
distributed  elements  is  formulated  as  a  receding  horizon 
optimal  control  problem  with  the  following  attributes 

Optimization  -  a  time  varying  “set  point”  control 
and  associated  time  history  of  system  state 
values  are  determined  over  a  finite  time  horizon 
to  optimize  an  objective  function  representing 
the  desired  system  performance. 

Control  -  a  high  rate  “perturbation  controller” 
will  augment  the  set  point  commands  to  stabilize 
the  operation  of  the  system  and  to  ensure  that  the 
state  of  the  system  tracks  the  trajectory 
associated  with  the  set  point  in  the  presence  of 
disturbances. 

We  hope  to  achieve  two  objectives: 

(1)  Provide  a  structure/framework  for  solving  the  air 
operations  problem  that  resolves  both  resource 
conflicts  across  lower  levels  as  well  as  allocates 
objectives  to  the  lower  levels  (a  "mixed" 
decomposition). 

This  should  all  be  done  in  a  way  that  results  in 
autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  (succeeding)  lower  levels 
in  solving  their  decoupled  problems.  There  are  human- 
in-the-loop  considerations  on  how  one  maps  the 
decomposed  problem  onto  the  human  organizational 
elements  that  ultimately  must  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  execution.  Our  approach  provides  an 
indication  of  the  type  of  negotiation  (e.g.,  iteration)  and 
associated  information  exchanges  among  the  levels 
required  in  arriving  at  a  good,  overall  solution. 

(2)  Use  the  data/information  exchanges  among 
problem  solving  elements  prescribed  by  the 
decomposition  to  form  the  basis  of  the  real-time 
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feedback  when  we  "close-the-loop"  on  the 
decision  making. ' 

That  is,  in  accommodating  our  inability  to  exactly 
model/formulate  the  problem  due  to  the  myriad  of 
uncertainties  and  unknowns  that  prevail  in  a  real- 
warfighting  situation,  the  sensitivity  to  those 
uncertainties  will  be  reduced  using  feedback  (the 
purpose  of  closing  the  loop  in  even  the  simplest  of 
control  systems).  Thus,  the  solution  will  evolve  over 
time  in  response  to  the  sensed  state  as  well  as  new 
objectives  provided  by  command  levels. 

Thus  we  will  base  the  system  architecture  and 
information  feedback  for  a  large-scale,  closed-loop 
control/decision-making  system  on  a  multi-level 
decomposition  of  the  air  operations  optimization 
problem. 

Benefits:  The  decomposition  via  the  theory  of  large- 
scale  optimization  ensures  that  enterprise-wide 
objectives  are  pursued,  and  enterprise- wide  constraints 
are  honored  by  every  element  of  the  hierarchical  and 
distributed  system.  The  control  architecture  ensures 
that  feedback  is  employed  to  reduce  the  sensitivity  of 
the  system  to  disturbances,  time  delays  and  model 
uncertainties. 

2.1  Introduction 

The  theory  of  large-scale  optimization  has  principally 
addressed  either  static  problems  or  open-loop  solutions 
to  dynamic  problems  that  have  been  discretized  in  time 
to  allow  their  formulation  as  essentially  static  problems. 
In  contrast  to  ad  hoc  approaches  to  decomposition  that 
are  too  often  employed  in  problem-solving,  this  theory 
has  led  to  proper  decompositions  of  very  large  scale 
problems  into  components  or  subproblems  that  are 
computationally  tractable  as  well  as  comprehensible  by 
human  decision-makers.  The  latter  is  important 
because  the  humans  who  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  solutions  are  more  comfortable  in  that 
role  if  they  are  provided  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  nature 
of  the  solution. 

2.2  Development  of  the  Decomposition 

The  plan  generation  process  must  be  coordinated  across 
adjacent  levels  of  the  command  and  control  hierarchy  in 
order  to  meet  enterprise- wide  objectives,  and  there  must 
be  an  internal  control  of  the  interactions  among  levels 
in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  overall  plan 
generation  process. 

2.2.1  Technical  Challenges:  Decomposition 
The  following  basic  questions  must  be  answered  in 
developing  decompositions  for  large-scale  enterprise 
operations: 


•  How  many  levels  are  required? 

•  How  should  problem  solving  be  partitioned  across 
levels? 

•  What  constraints  and  objectives  should  be  passed 
from  level  to  level? 

•  What  is  the  nature  of  the  status  that  is  passed  from 
subordinate  to  superior  levels? 

•  How  is  problem-solving  best  accomplished  across 
levels? 

•  What  happens  when  a  level  cannot  meet  its 
objectives  and/or  honor  its  constraints? 

•  To  what  extent  should  the  decomposition  reflect 
human-system  interaction  concerns? 

•  How  might  one  develop  a  system  wherein  levels  are 
established  dynamically? 

Analytical  approaches  to  decomposing  Large-scale 
Optimization  Problems,  and  the  essential  role  played  by 
subproblem  coordination  (which  is  itself  formulated  as 
an  optimization  problem)  have  been  developed  over  the 
last  three  decades  [1,2,3].  The  formal  analytical 
developments  help  to  establish  methodologies  for 
achieving  decompositions  wherein  the  subproblems  are 
properly  coordinated  via  a  higher  Master  level.  These 
approaches  have  been  extended  in  the  development  of 
methodologies  for  the  decomposition  of  Large-scale 
Control  Problems  for  linear  dynamic  systems  and 
quadratic  cost  functions  [4,  5].  The  central  topic  of  our 
effort  is  the  extension  of  this  methodology  to  closed- 
loop  control  for  large-scale  enterprise  problems  with 
more  complex  objective  functions  and  constraints. 

2.2.2  General  Approach  To  Multi-Level  Optimization 
The  objective  of  multi-level  optimization  is  to 
decompose  a  complex  optimization  problem  into  a 
hierarchy  of  simpler  problems.  The  simpler 
optimization  problems  are  solved  Independently  at  each 
level  of  the  hierarchy,  with  the  superior  or  master  levels 
coordinating  the  solutions  of  the  decoupled  subordinate 
level  problems.  The  discussion  below  of  multi-level 
decompositions  is  intended  to  be  qualitative.  Technical 
details  and  conditions  can  be  found  in  the  references 
cited  above. 
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Consider  the  typical  problem  statement: 


subject  to 


minf(^,y) 


where 


i'  = 


X2 


UnJ 


The  vector  x  is  composed  of  subvectors  x{  which  will 
later  be  associated  with  the  N  subproblems  at  a  lower, 
subordinate  level  of  the  decomposition.  The  vector  y 
corresponds  to  the  variables  that  couple  the 
subproblems  in  either  or  both  the  objective  function /or 
the  constraint  vector  g.  The  problem  can  be  rewritten  in 
terms  of  a  Lagrangian  L  with  Kuhn-Tucker  multiplier 
vector  X 


The  decomposition  of  the  optimization  problem  is 
achieved  by  creating  a  superior  or  master  level  problem 
whose  solution  produces  the  value  of  the  coupling 
vector  y  or  the  multiplier  y.  The  former  is  referred  to  as 
“interaction  prediction”  and  the  latter  as  “goal 
coordination”  or  “price  coordination.”  To  establish  the 
decomposition  and  define  the  superior  and  subordinate 
problems,  the  Lagrangian  is  rewritten  as  a  sum  of 
decoupled  Lagrangians  (i.e.,  setting  a  value  for  y  leads 
to  separability  of  both  the  objective  function  /  and  the 
constraint  vector  g): 

N 

i=l 


N 


In  this  case,  given  values  for  y  each  of  the  N 
subordinate  levels  is  responsible  for  solving  a 
decoupled  optimization  problem  associated  with  one  of 
the  decoupled  Lagrangians,  Lf  : 


minf,(2ii;g) 

g/2ii;g)^Q 

Iterations  between  the  upper  and  subordinate  levels  are 
required  to  achieve  an  optimal  solution.  The  nature  of 


the  iterations  is  a  direct  by-product  of  the 
decomposition. 

The  variables  y/  might  represent  coordination  points  or 
times  that  couple  adjacent  mission  phases,  where  the  ith 
subproblem  would  be  the  planning  problem  for  the  ith 
mission  phase.  For  a  mission  involving  multiple  strike 
packages  these  variables  might  be  parameters  that 
enforce  coordination  across  those  missions.  In  that 
case,  the  ith  problem  would  be  the  mission  for  the  ith 
strike  package.  Of  course  those  missions  would  be 
further  decomposed  for  the  individual  aircraft 
comprising  the  strike  package. 

The  formal  details  of  the  decomposition  for  the  price 
coordination  method  depend  on  the  nature  of  both /and 
g.  For  some  problems,  price  coordination  alone  may  be 
insufficient  to  completely  decouple  the  problem.  In 
general,  the  objective  is  to  achieve  unconstrained 
subordinate  level  problems  of  the  form: 

T 

tninfi(Zi)+  Y.g.Ui) 

where  the  nature  of  the  problem  has  allowed  us  to  avoid 
dependence  on  the  coupling  variables  y.  The  spirit  of 
price  coordination  is  that  the  superior  or  master  level 
does  not  explicitly  set  values  for  the  coupling  variables 
but  sets  “prices”  or  penalties  (i.e.,  values  for  the 
multipliers)  for  violating  the  constraints.  As  with  the 
interaction  prediction  approach,  iterations  between  the 
upper  and  subordinate  levels  are  required  to  achieve  an 
optimal  solution. 

The  price  coordination  and  interaction  prediction 
approaches  can  be  combined  (“mixed”)  wherein  the 
superior  or  master  level  fixes  values  for  any  subset  of 
the  coupling  variables  that  is  sufficient  to  decouple  the 
Lagrangians,  and  sets  prices  for  constraint  violations 
that  are  evaluated  at  the  fixed  values  of  the  coupling 
variable  y. 

2,3  Closing  the  Loop 

The  solutions  to  the  subproblems  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  decomposition  represent  a  plan  of  activities  that  are 
to  be  pursued  by  the  enterprise’s  physical  entities  in 
prosecuting  the  business  of  the  enterprise,  e.g.,  missions 
for  individual  aircraft.  At  higher  levels,  the  solutions 
produce  objectives  and  constraints  to  be  employed  by 
successively  lower  levels,  e.g.,  allocation  of  sets  of 
targets  to  sets  of  strike  packages.  The  environment  (the 
plant)  within  which  those  activities  are  to  be  pursued  is 
represented  (modeled)  in  the  formulation  through  a 
variety  of  constraints.  Of  course,  the  plant  model  will 
not  completely  and  accurately  predict  the  state  of  the 
plant  at  future  times.  One  can  view  differences 
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between  the  plant  model  used  to  predict  future  states  in 
the  problem  formulation  and  the  evolution  of  the  actual 
plant  state  as  being  attributed  to  disturbances.  In  order 
to  reduce  sensitivity  to  disturbances,  we  will  employ 
feedback  about  the  actual  evolution  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  the  earliest  designers  of  control  systems 
realized  that  open  loop  solutions  would  quickly  diverge 
due  to  disturbances,  and  thus,  they  employed  feedback. 
In  the  following  we  discuss  the  general  architecture  that 
we  use  in  closing  the  loop  around  complex,  distributed 
enterprise  command  and  control  systems. 


2.3.1  General  Closed-Loop  System  Architecture 
As  discussed  earlier,  solutions  to  complex  problems  are 
made  tractable  by  decomposing  them  into  simpler, 
decoupled  subproblems  that  can  be  solved  (nearly) 
independently.  In  order  to  reduce  sensitivity  to 
modeling  errors  and  other  types  of  disturbances, 
feedback  is  employed.  Figure  1  is  a  general 
representation  of  one  of  the  command  and  control 
elements  within  the  decomposition.  Feedback  is 
provided  by  sensing  the  “system  to  be  controlled.”  The 
“system”  may  be  physical  entities  within  the  plant  that 
are  being  controlled  or  it  may  represent  an  aggregation 
of  lower  level  problem  solving  elements  along  with  the 
entities  they  control.  A  closed-loop,  hierarchical 
decomposition  is  a  recursive  implementation  of  the 
functional  decomposition  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  where 
the  “system-to-be-controlled”  is  one  or  more 
subordinate  level  processes  that  are  “controlled”  or 
coordinated  by  an  upper  Master  level  as  shown  in 
Figure  2. 
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Figure  1:  Functional  Decomposition  of  a  Command 
and  Control  Element 


The  nature  of  the  feedback  required  is  a  function  of  the 
nature  of  the  subproblems  to  be  solved.  The  feedback 
should  contain  the  information  required  to  evaluate 
progress  toward  the  solution  to  the  subproblem  being 
solved.  Since  the  solutions  generated  will  span  a  finite 
time  horizon,  models  will  be  required  to 
estimate/predict  future  states/status  using  current  state 
information. 


Figure  2:  Hierarchical  View:  Aggregated  Plant  for 
Master  Level 

In  Figure  2,  the  plant  for  the  Master  level  is  an 
aggregation  of  the  lower  level  elements  and  their  plants. 

3  Problem  Formulation  &  Decomposition 
3. 1  Strike  Planning  Problem 

In  this  section,  we  illustrate  the  decomposition 
techniques  outlined  above  by  applying  them  to  a 
simplified  strike  planning  problem  that  is  based  on  the 
work  in  the  theses  [6,  7].  In  this  strike  planning 
problem,  aircraft  and  weapons  are  tasked  to  strike 
targets  of  interest.  Each  aircraft  is  based  at  one  of  a 
number  of  bases  within  range  of  the  targets. 

Aircraft  are  tasked  together  in  groups  called  strike 
packages.  The  aircraft  in  a  strike  package  work  together 
to  accomplish  a  mission  objective.  Different  aircraft  in 
each  strike  package  typically  perform  specialized 
functions  that  contribute  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
the  package.  For  instance,  a  strike  package  may  consist 
of  bombers  escorted  by  fighters.  The  fighters  in  the 
strike  package  engage  enemy  air  patrols  that  could 
hamper  the  bombers’  ability  to  reach  their  targets.  It  is 
assumed  in  this  example  that  the  strike  package 
assigned  to  a  target  consists  of  aircraft  and  crew  based 
together  at  the  same  location,  allowing  a  common  pre¬ 
mission  briefing. 
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package.  The  upper  level  coordination  addresses  these 
issues,  ensuring  that  important  targets  will  not  be 
ignored  due  to  resources  being  wasted  on  the  multiply- 
hit  target.. 

We  decompose  the  problem  according  to  two  of  the 
approaches  described  earlier.  The  first  decomposition  is 
of  the  interaction  prediction,  or  feasible  type.  The 
second  decomposition  is  of  the  price-coordinated,  or 
infeasible  type. 

3.3.1  Interaction  Prediction  Decomposition 
To  decompose  the  problem  via  interaction  prediction, 
we  introduce  dummy  variables  CTij  which  are 
constrained  to  be  equal  to  the  yij.  The  master  problem 
will  set  the  oij,  which  the  subproblems  will  use  to 
coordinate  their  solutions.  The  formulation  is  presented 
below,  augmented  with  the  csj  in  equation  10. 


maximizej.  E  E  E 

(6) 

subject  to  EE^'-^"  - 

(T) 

Y,Y,Xij„QTy.j„<AVAIL„i,  Va,i 

(8) 

•Vo  ~  52 

(9) 

> 

'  b 

11 

(10) 

Xijn  €  {0.1},  Vi,i,T}. 

(11) 

We  can  dualize  the  constraint  on  the  Oij  (equation  10)  to 
produce  the  following  equivalent  problem. 


minimize  \  maximize  j  51 -  yij)  (12) 

f  j  « 

subject  to  51 51 

EE  Xij„QTy„j„  <  AVAIL^i,  Vfl,t  (H) 

J'o  =  E-^'J" 

Xijr,e{0A],  Vj.n  (16) 


This  problem  can  now  be  decomposed  by  interaction 
prediction.  If  we  take  j,  x,  and  X  to  be  given  since  they 
are  solved  by  the  subproblem,  the  above  program 
simplifies  to: 

niaximize<r  ;^^5;Pfi£Fj„a:y„+Ay(ay-a,y)  (17) 

i  j  n 

subject  to  52  ^  08) 

(Jije{0A}  (19) 

The  solution  technique  employed  to  solve  this  master 
level  problem  must  recognize  the  fact  that  y  and  2  are 
functions  of  a  That  is,  cr should  be  updated  so  that  the 
solution  converges;  if  the  master  level  problem  is 


solved  treating  y  and  A  as  fixed  constants  at  each 
iteration,  the  procedure  is  likely  to  cycle. 

Given  a  value  for  cr,  the  subproblems  solve  for  j,  x,  and 
A,  The  resulting  program  for  base  subproblem  i  is: 


minimize  x  maximize  sr,y  ^  ^  PREFj„Xij„  +  Xij(aij  —  yij) 

j  » 

(20) 

subject  to  E  E  aj»  ^  AVAILah  Vo 

(21) 

yu  =  E^-v" 

(22) 

(23) 

The  subproblems  thus  determine  not  only  how  to  strike 
their  allocated  targets,  but  through  A  communicate  the 
sensitivity  of  their  solutions  to  assignment  of  additional 
targets  or  removal  of  existing  target  assignments.  This 
information  is  used  in  the  following  iteration  at  the 

master  level  to  derive  the  next  a 

3.3.2  Price  Coordinated  Decomposition 
For  price-coordinated  decomposition,  we 

do  not  need 

the  (7  dummy  variables.  Instead,  we  start  with  the 

original  formulation  and  dualize  the 
constraint  (equation  2).  The  result  is: 

coordinating 

min,,  max.,  E  E  E  +  E ^1  "  ^E  E 

)) 

subject  to  E  E^«jnC^r«jn  <  AVAILai,  Va.t 

(25) 

x,j„  €  {0.1},  Vi,j,7} 

(26) 

W  >  0,  Vj 

(27) 

In  the  price-coordinated  decomposition,  the  ///  represent 
the  value  that  some  subproblem  can  achieve  by  hitting 

target  j.  These  prices  are  set  by  the 
according  to  the  minimization: 

master  level 

minimize  ^1  “  ^EE'^b'^j^ 

(28) 

subject  to  Hj  >  0,  Vj 

(29) 

The  solution  method  employed  at  the  master  level  must 
recognize  that  x  is  a  function  of  //.  The  master  level 
problem  is  updated  at  each  iteration  using  the  results  of 

the  subprobiems  in  the  previous  iterations. 

Given  the  //,  each  base  subproblem  , 
following  maximization  problem: 

i  solves  the 

maximize  EE  -  ^E ^ 

(30) 

subject  to  XjjnQTYgjn  <  AVAILai-.  Vo 

(31) 

e  {0,1}.  Vj,n 

(32) 

Thus,  subproblem  i  must  effectively  justify  its  choice  to 
hit  target  j  by  paying  (through  the  penalty  term  in  the 
objective  function)  the  dual  cost .  If  the  dual  cost  is  too 
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great,  that  signifies  that  another  base  is  better  able  to  hit 
the  target,  so  base  i  does  not  include  it  in  its  solution. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  base  i  is  able  to  hit  the  target 
better  than  other  bases,  it  will  at  the  optimal  solution 
include  target  j  and  generate  more  value  in  so  doing 
than  it  must  pay  through  the  dual  cost. 

Expected  Results 

Once  our  formulation  has  been  completed, 
implemented  and  embedded  in  a  closed-loop  system 
such  as  that  depicted  in  Figures  1  and  2,  we  will 
investigate  the  following:  (a)  speed  of  convergence,  (b) 
nature  of  the  information  exchanged  between  superior 
and  subordinates,  and  (c)  human  considerations.  The 
speed  of  convergence  is  important  because  the  solution 
process  is  embedded  within  a  closed-loop  system,  and 
any  reduction  in  the  transport  lag  attributable  to  control 
law  computation  will  improve  both  robustness  and 
stability  of  the  closed-loop  performance.  The 
complexity  of  the  information  exchanged  between 
superior  and  subordinate  during  the  solution  process 
can  have  a  similar  impact  on  transport  lag.  The  human 
considerations  relate  to  the  humans’  ability  to  gain 
insight  into  the  solutions  developed  for  the  individual 
subproblems.  In  particular,  if  humans  are  not  able  to 
grasp  intuitively  the  solutions  to  the  subproblems,  then 
the  human  oversight  required  in  monitoring  the 
execution  of  those  solutions  may  be  jeopardized. 
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1.  Introduction 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  short  study  on  the 
nature  and  challenges  of  the  ‘‘Assessment  Problem,”  and 
the  approaches  applicable  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  study  was  performed  as  a  task  within  the  DARPA’s 
JFACC  project,  in  February- March  of  1999,  primarily  in 
several  brainstorming  sessions  conducted  by  the  authors. 

2.  Motivation 

As  used  in  this  paper,  the  “Assessment”  is  a  task  within 
the  military  Command  and  Control  process,  in  which  the 
data  obtained  from  the  battlespace  are  transformed  into 
information  that  describes  how  the  state  and  events  of  the 
battlespace  differ  from  the  expectations  (explicit  or 
implicit)  of  the  Command  decision-makers.  This 
definition  will  be  elaborated  and  discussed  shortly. 

There  are  several  motivations  for  studying  this 
problem.  Practical  concerns  and  needs  of  military 
professionals  are  the  most  important  ones.  The  need  to 
assess  the  battlefield  situation  and  to  answer  questions  like 
“what’s  going  on?”  and  “how  are  we  doing?”  has  always 
been  a  key  challenge  of  a  commander’s  Job.  However,  the 
Information  Revolution  has  dramatically  exacerbated  this 
challenge.  The  amount  of  data  potentially  relevant  and 
available  today  to  a  Commander  of  a  major  military 
operation  vastly  exceeds  any  human’s  ability  to  review, 
comprehend  and  understand  these  data.  Military  decision 
makers  face  an  immediate  need  for  assistance  in  the  job  of 
transforming  enormous  amounts  of  low-level  data, 
incomplete,  uncoordinated  and  uncertain,  into  a  few 
aggregated,  understandable  and  actionable  elements  of 
information.  These  products  must  be  available  in  a 
manner  that  is  timely  and  relevant  to  the  given 
Commander’s  functions  and  current  concerns. 

Today’s  military  operations  suffer  from  a  feedback 
mechanism  that  does  not  support  reliable  performance 
assessments,  timely  responses  to  information  requests, 


consistent  situational  analysis,  or  relevant  reporting 
factors.  In  other  words,  many  decisions  are  made  without 
the  benefit  of  the  disciplined  incorporation  of  feedback  on 
operations.  Although  a  significant  amount  of  feedback 
data,  such  as  Battle  Damage  Assessment,  number  of 
sorties  flown,  number  of  targets  serviced,  etc.,  are 
available,  the  feedback  does  not  support  the  commander 
and  staff  in  a  reliable,  timely,  consistent,  or  relevant 
fashion,  nor  at  the  level  of  abstraction  and  integration  that 
allows  decision  makers  to  make  effective  decisions. 

Although  similar  assessment  problems  exist  in  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  e.g.,  in  management  of 
commercial  enterprises,  the  military  C"  domain  adds  a 
number  of  unique  challenges.  The  sensor  data  are 
inherently  uncertain  and  incomplete,  being  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  environment  and  also  by  the  intentional 
actions  of  the  adversary  intended  to  deceive  and  confuse 
the  friendly  information  collectors.  The  volume  of 
observed  data  and  the  rate  of  change  are  extremely  high, 
however  only  a  fraction  of  the  available  data  are  actually 
relevant  at  any  given  time.  Therefore,  the  placement  of 
sensors,  and  the  importance  of  the  available  data  must  be 
dynamically  determined  and  frequently  changed 
depending  on  the  situation.  Decisions  often  depend  on  a 
pattern  of  observed  data  that  may  emerge  anywhere  and 
anytime  and  may  not  be  predicted  a  priori.  Assessing  the 
situation  includes  determination  of  friendly  characteristics 
as  well  as  those  of  the  adversary. 

Motivations  and  many  aspects  of  the  Assessment 
Problem  will  look  at  least  partially  familiar  to  many 
researchers  and  technologists.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
researchers  in  the  field  of  Planning,  the  Assessment 
Problem  shares  much  with  the  Execution  Monitoring 
problem  and  the  recent  exploration  of  the  sentinel  concept. 
From  the  perspective  of  control  theory  researchers,  the 
military  Command  and  Control  can  be  viewed  as  a  control 
system  in  which  the  feedback  loop  involves 
sensors/observers,  interpretation  and  computation  of 
differences  between  the  reference  vector  and  the  feedback. 
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3.  The  Method  and  the  Scope  of  This  Study 

We  performed  this  very  short,  limited  and  focused 
study  in  the  following  manner.  The  small  team  (the 
authors  of  the  paper)  was  selected  to  combine  the 
expertise  in  areas  that  were  thought  most  pertinent: 
development  of  tools  for  decision-making  in  C2 
environments;  enterprise  control;  dynamic  planning.  The 
team  iterated  through  the  following  steps:  formulation  of 
the  subproblems  and  their  challenging  characteristics; 
identification  of  potentially  applicable  research  fields; 
potential  contributions  of  each  candidate  field;  limitations 
of  each  candidate  research  field  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Assessment  Problem  and  its  challenges. 

To  limit  the  scope  of  this  study,  we  had  to  exclude  a 
large  number  of  topics  that  one  could  justifiably  consider 
highly  relevant  to  the  Assessment  Problem.  For  example, 
we  excluded  the  issues  and  research  related  to  raw  sensor 
interpretation,  sensor  fusion  and  natural  text  (e.g.,  natural 
text  interpretation).  We  assumed  that  all  Battlespace  data 
are  made  available  to  the  Assessment  System  in  a 
structured  form.  We  did  not  consider  the  deliberate 
assessment  (forward  evaluation)  of  plans  of  actions, 
COAs,  etc.;  instead  we  focused  exclusively  on  real-time 
assessment  that  occurs  while  actions  are  executed. 

4.  Definition  of  the  Assessment  Problem 

One  way  to  define  the  scope  of  a  problem  is  to 
postulate  a  hypothetical  mechanism  for  solving  the 
problem.  Figure  1  depicts  a  hypothetical  Assessment 
System  as  we  defined  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The 
Assessment  System  receives  a  stream  of  Battlespace  Data 
from  the  Collection  System  that  in  turn  obtains  these  data 
from  the  Battlespace.  The  Assessment  System  also 
receives  the  continuously  updated  Order  from  the 
Command  System.  The  Order  describes  the  actions  that 
the  Command  System  wants  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
Battlespace,  along  with  their  intent  and  expected  effects. 
This  Order  does  not  prescribe  the  operations  of  the 
Assessment  System  itself,  but  it  is  an  important  reference 
information  that  enables  the  Assessment  System  to  have 
the  visibility  into  the  intents  and  expectations  of  the 
Command  System.  Internally,  the  Assessment  System 
continuously  updates  its  set  of  Current  Beliefs  about  the 
Battlespace  and  about  the  Collection  and  Command 
systems.  It  also  continuously  updates  its  Utility  Function 
that  defines  the  value  of  the  Assessment  System’s  output 
to  the  Command  System.  Another  utility  function  -  the 
External  Utility  Function  is  received  from  external  source 
and  serves  as  a  fundamental  value  system  or  a  modifier  to 
the  internally  computed  Utility  Function.  The  Assessment 
System  outputs  the  Collection  Guidance  -  the  request  to 
collect  certain  information  -  to  the  Collection  System. 


Finally,  the  most  important  output  of  the  Assessment 
System  is  the  Assessments  -  the  deviation  between  the 
expected  state  of  the  world  (where  state  is  not  necessarily 
the  current  state,  but  a  sequence  of  states  extending  into 
the  future)  and  the  state  estimated  from  the  available 
information. 


Assessments 


Figure  1.  Information  flows  of  the  assessment  system 

Using  Figure  1  as  a  guide,  we  suggest  that  the 
Assessment  Problem  can  be  decomposed  into  the 
following  five  sub-problems.  The  first  of  the  five  sub¬ 
problems  is  the  primary  problem  -  its  solution  is  the  main 
output  of  the  Assessment  System.  The  other  four  problems 
are  auxiliary  to  the  first  one. 

Problem  1.  Compute  the  Assessments  -  the  set  of 
differences  between  the  expected  and  the  estimated  actual 
state  of  the  Battlespace,  such  that  utility  of  the 
Assessments  are  maximized  over  a  sequence  of 
computations  and  the  costs  are  minimized. 

Discussion:  In  general,  a  state  of  the  Battlespace  is 
defined  over  a  time  interval  of  the  interest  to  the 
Command  system,  i.e.,  a  state  is  not  a  snapshot  at  a  single 
moment  in  time,  but  a  dynamic  development  of  the 
Battlespace  over  time  within  the  interval  of  interest. 
Expectations  can  be  explicit  or  implicit,  e.g.,  an 
appearance  of  a  new  threat  within  the  Battlespace  is  a 
deviation  from  an  implicit  assumption  about  the  known 
threats.  The  utility  would  typically  include  relevance  to 
the  Command  System’s  current  interests,  timeliness  of  the 
assessments,  and  level  of  confidence  in  the  assessments. 
The  costs  may  include  consumption  of  computational 
resources,  and  possibly  the  size  of  the  Assessments  set  - 
greater  size  implies  greater  processing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Command  System.  In  general,  the  Assessments 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  differences  that  exist 
between  the  expected  and  actual  state.  It  is  that  fraction 
that  is  most  relevant  to  the  interests  of  the  Command 
System,  most  reliable,  etc.  All  differences  cannot  be 
computed  because  of  the  limitations  of  both  the  available 
information  and  the  computational  resources. 
Furthermore,  all  differences  should  not  be  computed  and 
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sent  to  the  Command  System  because  most  of  them  are 
insignificant.  The  phrase  “over  a  sequence  of 
computations”  stresses  that  utility  of  the  Assessments 
should  be  consistent  over  time,  e.g.,  it  is  not  generally 
desirable  to  produce  excellent  assessments  at  moment  t+1 
at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  the  assessments  at  time  t.  The 
challenge  is  to  continuously  produce  a  right-sized  set  of 
highly  relevant,  reliable,  timely  assessments. 

Problem  2.  Compute  the  set  of  Focal  Data  -  a  subset 
of  Battlespace  Data  -  such  that  the  use  of  the  Focal  Data 
for  computing  Current  Belief  and  Assessments  maximizes 
the  utility  of  Assessments  subject  to  constraints  on 
computational  costs  and  time  available. 

Discussion:  In  general,  the  entire  available  Battlespace 
Data  will  be  too  large  for  computing  the  Assessments 
within  the  cost  and  time  constraints.  The  challenge  is  to 
focus  on  a  smaller  subset  of  data  that  would  result  in  best 
assessments  possible  within  the  cost  and  time  constraints. 
The  key  idea  is  that  a  system  with  bounded  resources  must 
be  able  to  decide  which  data  to  consider  and  how  to 
prioritize  the  system’s  attention  when  much  is  happening. 
It  may  also  be  useful  to  distinguish  between  two  points  at 
which  focusing  of  attention  is  required.  First,  because  it's 
infeasible  to  consider  all  available  data,  a  decision  must  be 
made  about  what  data  to  take  into  account.  Second,  when 
things  start  happening  and  data  change  rapidly,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  attend  to  all  that  information  and  still 
produce  timely  assessment  report.  Thus,  a  second  set  of 
decisions  must  be  made,  about  what  information  to  focus 
on  (first).  In  both  cases,  the  decisions  may  be  linked  and 
dynamic,  e.g.,  if  you  see  X,  start  monitoring  Y;  if  you  see 
X,  next  focus  on  the  interpretation  of  Z. 

Problem  3.  Compute  the  Collection  Guidance  that 
maximizes  the  utility  of  the  resulting  data  for  the  future 
computations  of  Assessments,  subject  to  cost  constraints. 

Problem  4.  Compute  Utility  Function  such  that 
maximizing  the  Utility  Function  implies  maximizing  the 
expected  fulfillment  of  the  Order. 

Problem  5.  Compute  the  Current  Beliefs  about  the 
state  of  Battlespace  such  that  the  use  of  the  Current 
Beliefs  for  computing  Assessments  maximizes  the  utility 
of  Assessments  subject  to  constraints  on  computational 
costs  and  time  available. 

5.  General  Characteristics  and  Challenges  of 
the  Problem 

In  searching  for  approaches  to  solving  the  Assessment 
Problem,  one  should  consider  some  of  its  key 
characteristics: 

•  The  Battlespace  data  are  very  large,  heterogeneous, 
dynamically  changing  datasets;  therefore  any 
approach  or  technique  must  be  critically  analyzed 


with  a  view  toward  its  potential  ability  to  scale  up,  to 
operate  in  near  real  time  and  to  handle  data  dynamics. 
The  Battlespace  data  will  always  be  substantially 
incomplete  and  present  only  a  part  of  the  picture; 
potentially  observable  items  far  exceed  any  realistic 
capabilities  and  number  of  sensors. 

The  hostile  environment,  in  which  the  Battlespace 
data  are  collected  assures  that  data  available  have  a 
substantial  inherent  uncertainty,  varied  degree  of 
latency,  contradictions,  and  noise.  These  data  are 
impacted  by  actively  counteracting  the  enemy,  by 
deception,  and  by  intentionally  created  confusion. 

The  Assessment  System  must  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Battlespace  itself  is  dynamically  changing  system 
where  changes  are  not  merely  parametric  but 
structural.  It  includes  friendly  and  enemy  forces  that 
rapidly  and  continuously  change  their  composition 
and  relations  to  each  other.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
model  of  the  Battlespace  cannot  be  a  static  one. 

The  Orders  of  the  Command  System,  including  its 
goals  and  intents,  also  change  dynamically  and 
widely.  This  engenders  yet  another  need  for  dynamic 
adaptation  within  the  Assessment  System. 

There  are  strong  real-time  requirements.  Time-value 
of  the  assessments  is  a  critical  consideration:  lower 
quality  information  now  can  be  much  more  useful 
than  higher-quality  information  a  few  hours  or  even 
minutes  later. 

In  Command  Systems  found  in  military  domains, 
decision-makers  are  found  at  different  echelons  and 
different  levels  of  authority.  There  is  a  broad  range  of 
abstractions  at  which  potentially  useful  assessments 
can  be  made,  depending  on  the  role  and  the  level  of 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  decision-makers. 

In  addition  to  multiple  functions  and  echelons, 
individual  tastes,  preferences  and  command  styles  of 
the  human  decision-makers  produce  a  strong  impact 
on  how  an  assessment  should  be  performed.  An 
Assessment  System  requires  models  of  individual 
decision-makers,  both  automated  and  human. 

Most  of  today’s  information  technologies  are  strongly 
dependent  on  models  of  the  phenomena  or  systems 
that  they  serve  or  analyze.  However,  one  must 
question  the  availability  and  applicability  of  models 
in  the  military  domain,  such  as  models  of  Battlespace 
and  Command.  Although  certain  aspects  of  weapons 
and  forces  have  been  extensively  modeled, 
comprehensive  models  of  Battlespace  and  Command 
do  not  exist.  Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  one  may 
question  if  any  model  of  military  matters,  which  by 
necessity  are  biased  toward  “the  last  war,”  will  ever 
be  applicable  to  “the  next  war.”  Perhaps  we  must  look 
for  model-independent  approaches,  or  for  means  to 
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construct  models  automatically  and  dynamically.  We 
will  return  to  this  point  later. 

6.  Current  Research  Directions:  Applicability 
and  Gaps  to  Overcome 

In  this  section  we  discuss  a  number  of  research  fields 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Assessment  Problem.  For  each 
field  we  discuss  (a)  the  potential  contributions  of  this 
research  into  the  Assessment  Problem  and  (b)  the 
limitations  of  the  research  that  must  be  overcome  or 
mitigated  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  Assessment  Problem. 

Research  field :_Model-Based  Diagnosis,  e.g.,  [1],  [2]. 
Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  approaches  to  inferencing  the  requirements  for 
specific  information  from  the  decision-making  model  or 
from  the  system  model 
Current  limitations  of  this  research: 

1  .  MBD  research  has  not  addressed  the  need  for 
focusing  on  a  specific  most  valuable  subset  of  the 
available  information. 

2.  The  most  significant  similar  current  use  of  MBD  is  in 
Robotics  and  most  work  tends  to  be  of  ad  hoc  nature. 

3.  There  is  limited  understanding  of  how  MBD  can  be 
applied  in  real-time,  resource-bound  situations.  This 
topic  deserves  a  more  detailed  discussion.  The  work 
on  Model-Based  Diagnosis  has  made  fairly  significant 
progress  in  this  respect:  significant  enough  that  it’s 
being  used  in  Deep  Space  One,  which  does  involve  a 
dynamically  changing  situation  and  real-time 
constraints  [2].  However,  getting  MBD  to  work  for 
DSl  involves  an  extensive  amount  of  engineering; 
moreover  the  designers  of  the  MBD  component  were 
also  working  closely  with  the  systems  engineers,  so 
that  they  fully  understood  the  performance  of  the 
system,  and  to  some  extent  could  control  it.  In  a 
warfare  situation,  no  side  can  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  enemy  behavior,  and  they 
certainly  don’t  have  much  control  over  it  in  advance 
Research  field:  Execution  Monitoring,  particularly 

the  recent  work  on  Rationale-Based  Monitoring,  e.g.,  [10]; 
[7],  [9],  [8]. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  approaches  to  determining  most  valuable 
information  to  monitor 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  Only  very  preliminary 
work  has  been  done  on  this  so  far;  further,  it  has  so  far 
only  been  tested  as  a  technique  for  monitoring  during  the 
planning  process,  not  for  monitoring  during  execution. 
Although  the  latter  is  an  intended  extension  of  the  idea,  it 
hasn’t  been  implemented  and  analyzed  yet.  Also,  it  hasn’t 
addressed  the  question  of  links  between  different  monitors 
(i.e.,  the  “if  you  see  X,  then  check  Y”  issue.) 


Research  field:  Machine  Learning  and  Data 
Mining,  e.g.,  [21],  [22],  [23]. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  Machine  learning  and  data  mining  techniques 
provide  a  way  to  discover  significant  patterns  in  the 
massive  amount  of  data  that  are  being  input  to  the 
assessment  system.  ML/DM  techniques  divide  into  three 
main  classes:  supervised,  reinforcement,  and 
unsupervised.  In  supervised  learning,  the  system  is  given 
immediate  feedback  about  what  the  “correct”  answer  was. 
In  reinforcement  learning,  the  system  occasionally 
receives  rewards  or  penalties,  but  not  direct  feedback 
about  the  correct  answer.  In  unsupervised  learning,  the 
system  must  identify  clusters  of  data  that  are  similar  in 
some  way,  without  external  input  about  the  quality  of  its 
results.  “Data  mining”  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
application  of  machine  learning  techniques  to  very  large, 
typically  distributed,  databases,  which  may  contain  rich 
implicit  regularities.  One  form  of  data  mining  that  may  be 
particularly  relevant  to  assessment  systems  involves 
learning  the  structure  of  Bayesian  networks.  If  Bayesian 
networks  could  be  inferred  from  the  incoming  data,  they 
could  provide  a  significant  amount  of  assessment 
information.  ML/DM  approaches  are  particularly 
attractive  to  the  Assessment  Problem  because  they  are  at 
least  partially  model-independent. 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  Supervised  learning 
may  be  problematic  for  the  assessment  problem,  because  it 
requires  human  input  to  provide  correct  results  during 
training,  but  often  the  human  will  not  understand  enough 
about  the  situation  to  do  so.  (If  we  had  this  knowledge, 
we  wouldn’t  need  an  assessment  system  at  all:  we  could 
just  have  a  human  assistant  perform  the  assessment.) 
Reinforcement  learning  could  in  principle  address  this 
problem,  but  reinforcement  learning  is  computationally 
complex,  and  often  doesn’t  converge  until  after  a  large 
amount  of  experience  has  been  gained.  In  a  highly 
dynamic  environment,  a  reinforcement  learning  algorithm 
may  not  have  time  to  learn  a  model  before  it  has  changed. 
The  highly  dynamic  nature  of  the  environment  will  also 
pose  a  challenge  for  unsupervised  learning  techniques;  in 
addition,  they  do  not  address  the  real-time  issues  (i.e.,  they 
do  not  include  explicit  mechanisms  for  trading  solution 
quality  against  computation  time).  Although  in  principle 
data-mining  approaches  have  an  important  advantage  of 
being  model-independent,  unless  the  system  has  some  idea 
of  what  it  is  looking  for,  there  are  likely  to  be  vastly  too 
many  patterns  found  in  the  data.  Thus,  some  form  of 
model  is  needed  to  focus  on  what’s  interesting,  and 
identify  “useful”  information. 

Research  field:  Aggregation  of  Dynamic  Modes 
[24],  [25];  [26];  [27]. 
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Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  Techniques  for  creating  reduced-order  models 
reflecting  the  significant  dynamics  for  assessment 
Current  limitations  of  this  research:  Principally  based  on 
off-line  analysis  of  detailed  analytical  models. 

Research  field:  Recursive  State  Estimation 
(Kalman  Filters) 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  On-line  estimation  of  the  quantified  elements  of 
the  current  state  of  the  world 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  strictly  numerical, 
limited  robustness  results  (robustness  with  respect  to 
model  inaccuracies;  confidence  measures  depend  on 
priors);  highly  model-dependent;  issue  of  selective 
relevancy  is  not  addressed. 

Research  field:  Model  Validation,  e.g.,  [28]. 
Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  determining  quality  of  models  from  on-line  data 
and  selecting  which  of  the  possible  models  of  the  system 
is  applicable  given  the  observations 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  principally  based  on 
linear  dynamic  models  (in  the  dynamic  systems  literature); 
alternative  literature  exists  for  discrete  event  simulation 
and  training  (training  set  /  validation  set  concepts) 

Research  field:  System  Identification.  There  is  a 
very  rich  literature  in  this  field,  and  many  successful 
applications. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  recursive  numerical  approaches  to  estimating 
parameters  of  the  system  model 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  Quantitative,  model- 
based  in  that  the  model  structure  needs  to  be  given;  has 
not  been  explored  in  application  to  systems  in  which 
hostile  and  deceptive  agents  are  present. 

Research  field:  Plan  and  Intent  Recognition 

research 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  approaches  to  recognition  of  enemy  plans  / 
intent 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  current  work  has 
focused  on  non-hostile  agents;  little  work  has  been  done 
with  respect  to  hostile,  deceiving  agent’s  plan  and  intent 
Research  field:  Decision  Theory,  e.g,,  [4],  [6]. 
Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  determining  value  of  information 
Current  limitations  of  this  research:  real-time  aspects  are 
not  addressed.  While  DT  literature  deals  rather  explicitly 
with  certain  temporal  aspects,  such  as  the  time  or  stage  of 
the  decision  process  at  which  the  information  will  be 
received,  it  doesn’t  consider  deadline-type  constraints. 

Research  field:  Contingency  Planning,  e.g.,  [12], 
[13],  [14],  [15]. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  understanding  the  expected  contingencies  and 


the  possible  responses  to  the  contingencies  provides  basis 
for  deciding  what  is  worth  observing 
Current  limitations  of  this  research:  Computing  the 
expected  impact  on  the  plan  of  all  contingencies  is 
computationally  very  expensive;  known  techniques  will 
probably  not  scale  up  to  full-fledged  military  scenarios. 
Also,  the  real-time  issues  have  not  yet  been  addressed  in 
this  work.  In  this  connection,  we  also  point  out  an 
emerging  research  direction:  integration  or  middle  ground 
between  AI  planning  and  MDP  planning.  These  two  views 
are  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  approaches  to 
the  Assessment  Problem.  The  former  views  alternative 
actions  (and  required  observations)  as  an  outcome  of  the 
contingency  planning  process;  the  latter  uses  abstraction  / 
aggregation  /  envelope  techniques  to  define  every  action 
(and  required  observations)  as  a  function  of  the  set  of 
states.  We  join  a  number  of  researchers  in  both  of  the  two 
communities  who  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
productive  synergy  of  these  two  seemingly  opposing 
views  [6]. 

Research  field:  Bayesian  and  other  Probabilistic 
Reasoning;  e.g.,  [17]. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  techniques  for  combining  information  elements 
and  their  values  while  accounting  for  their  respective 
uncertainty 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  strong  model- 
dependence;  limited  study  of  applicability  to  adversarial 
problems 

Research  field:  Statistical  Signal  Processing 
Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  identifying  and  classifying  patterns  in 
information  time  series  that  are  “normal”  vs.  “abnormal” 
(which  might  include,  for  example,  signals  that  are  “too 
clear”  and  might  indicate  enemy’s  deception)  using 
statistical  signatures 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  confidence  measures 
require  models  and  prior  distributions  based  on  large  data 
sets 

Research  field:  Hypothesis  Testing,  Belief 

Revision 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  confirming  or  disconflrming  a  hypothesis  given 
the  available  observations 

Current  limitations  of  this  research:  highly  model- 
dependent  and  not  always  computationally  feasible  for 
very  large  datasets.  Also,  real-time  issues  not  addressed. 

Research  field:  Anytime  algorithms,  e.g.,  [18], 
[19],  [20]. 

Potential  contributions  of  this  research  to  the  Assessment 
Problem:  Research  in  this  field  addresses  the  problem  of 
trading  off  the  time  of  computation  against  the  quality  of 
the  results  produced.  An  anytime  algorithm  is  one  whose 
output  quality  increases  monotonically  with  the  amount  of 
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time  it  is  allotted;  anytime  algorithms  can  be  interrupted  at 
anytime  and  can  produce  a  reasonable  solution  (hence 
their  name).  Consequently,  with  an  anytime  algorithm 
one  can  perform  accurate  sensing  and  extensive  reasoning 
when  time  permits,  and  more  coarse-grained  sensing  and 
limited  reasoning  when  there  are  severe  time  pressures. 
This  work  directly  addresses  the  real-time  issues  that  are 
overlooked  in  so  many  of  the  other  approaches  mentioned. 
Current  limitations  of  this  work:  The  construction  of 
effective  anytime  algorithms  remains  very  difficult,  and 
their  applicability  to  very  large  systems  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  One  idea  that  has  been  explored  is  to 
decompose  medium-  and  large-scale  systems  into 
collections  of  anytime  components  working  together,  but 
the  technology  is  still  limited  for  composing  anytime 
algorithms  in  way  that  ensures  anytime  properties  for  the 
larger  system. 

7,  Overarching  and  Emerging  Research 
Issues 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  research  fields 
mentioned  above  has  developed  comprehensive 
techniques  that  apply  to  the  military  Assessment  Problem 
with  its  inherent  complexity,  particularly  its  dynamically 
changing  structure,  real-time  constraints  and  impacts  of 
intelligent  opponent. 

To  illustrate  this  point  with  an  example,  let  us  again 
take  a  look  at  the  work  on  Model-Based  Diagnosis.  This 
research  has  made  fairly  significant  progress:  significant 
enough  that  if  s  being  used  in  Deep  Space  One,  which 
does  involve  a  dynamically  changing  situation  and  real¬ 
time  constraints.  However,  getting  MBD  to  work  for  DSl 
involves  a  very  large  amount  of  engineering;  moreover  the 
designers  of  the  MBD  component  were  also  working 
closely  with  the  systems  engineers,  so  that  they  fully 
understood  the  performance  of  the  system,  and  to  some 
extent  could  control  it.  In  a  warfare  situation,  one  side 
may  fail  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  enemy 
behavior,  and  they  certainly  don’t  have  much  control  over 
it  in  advance.  Therefore,  questions  remain  about  the 
applicability  of  the  MDB  approach  of  DSl.  In  fact,  there 
are  questions  about  its  applicability  even  to  other  systems 
that  are  more  similar  to  DSl  [2]. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions  most  of  the  research 
fields  relevant  to  the  Assessment  Problem  assume  the 
existence  of  a  model  of  the  phenomena  or  system  in 
question.  We  use  the  term  ''model-dependent”  to  describe 
such  approaches.  Most  of  the  fields  of  approaches  we 
identified  are  strongly  model-dependent  in  the  sense  that 
the  quality  of  their  solutions  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
quality  and  completeness  of  the  available  model(s).  We 
question,  however,  the  availability  and  durable 
applicability  of  models  in  the  military  domain.  Although 


certain  aspects  of  weapons  and  forces  have  been 
extensively  modeled,  comprehensive  models  of 
Battlespace  and  Command  do  not  exist.  One  might  argue 
that  construction  of  comprehensive,  reliable,  validated  and 
useable  models  of  such  complex  systems  and  attending 
phenomena  can  be  extremely  expensive  and  lengthy 
effort.  Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  one  may  question 
if  any  model  of  military  matters,  which  by  necessity  are 
biased  toward  “the  last  war,”  will  ever  be  applicable  to 
“the  next  war.”  The  models  constructed  with  so  much 
effort  and  expense  may  be  hopelessly  outdated  by  the  time 
they  are  completed  and  ready  for  use.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  practical  approaches  to  solving  the  Assessment 
Problem  must  be  able  to  perform  effectively  with  at  best  a 
partially  modeled  world. 

With  this  issue  of  model-dependency  in  mind,  we  offer 
that  the  Assessment  Problem  points  to  several  emerging 
research  issues:  the  need  for  model-independent 
approaches,  or  for  means  to  construct  models 
automatically  and  dynamically: 

1 .  There  is  a  need  for  synthesis  of,  or  middle  ground 
between  the  model-based  and  model-independent 
approaches,  e.g.,  ability  to  enrich  or  to  correct  an 
existing  partial  model  using  a  model-independent 
approach  such  as  Machine  Learning  or  Data  Mining. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  approaches  to  automated  or  semi- 
automated  construction  of  models,  rapidly  and 
dynamically  during  the  execution  of  actions  within 
the  Battlespace.  This  need  may  be  partially  addressed 
by  an  effective  methodology  for  disciplined 
construction  of  models;  may  include  tools  to  support 
human  modelers  in  very  rapid  construction  of  models 
from  pre-existing  flexible  components.  The  search  for 
such  approaches  might  benefit  from  leveraging 
somewhat  analogous  ongoing  research  in  techniques 
and  tools  to  support  rapid  construction  of  knowledge 
bases. 
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Abstract 

We  have  performed  proof-of  concept  research  on 
prediction  software  interfaces  for  information  system. 
Such  sofware  can  aid  in  the  projection  of  effects  of 
Command  and  Control  (C2)  decisions  and  allows  alternate 
Courses-of-Action  (Co As)  to  he  evaluated.  Our  objective  is 
to  significantly  augment  Command  and  Control  decision 
services  by  making  predictive  results  of  simulations  and 
similar  software  as  accessible  as  databases  and  other 
information  components.  The  motivating  concept  is  that  an 
interface  language  allows  separation  of  customers  and 
providers,  and  that  the  autonomy  created  allows  progress 
to  be  made  independently. 

Motivation 

C4I  (C2,  Communication,  Computing,  and  Information) 
systems  have  grown  in  scope  to  include  a  variety  of 
logistics,  intelligence,  tactical,  and  geographical  databases, 
as  well  as  message  links,  providing  essential  background  for 
C2.  However,  the  military  commander  primarily  has  to 
plan  and  schedule  actions  beyond  the  current  point-in-time. 
Databases  can  make  past  and  near-current  data  available,  but 
cannot  predict  the  future. 

Diverse  predictive  tools  come  into  play  for  projecting  the 
effect  in  the  future  of  decisions  to  be  made  now.  These 
tools  range  from  spreadsheets  to  war-gaming  simulations. 
Major  simulation  programs  are  very  costly  and  most  are 
impossible  to  reuse  in  new  settings  [Zyda:97].  The  most 
common  tools  used  in  practice  is  the  spreadsheet,  although 
its  capabilities  tend  to  be  limited.  They  provide  information 
which  is  complementary  to  the  information  about  the  past 
provided  by  databases,  and  help  in  selecting  the  best  course- 
of-action  [LindenG:92].  Quoting  from  "New  World  Vistas, 
Air  and  Space  Power  for  the  21st  Century"  [McCall:96]: 
The  two  'Capabilities  Requiring  Military  Investment  in 
Information  Technology'  are: 

1.  Highly  robust  real-time  software  modules  for  data 
fusion  and  integration; 

2.  Integration  of  simulation  software  into  military 
information  systems. 

Today  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  information 
fusion  from  heterogeneous  resources  such  as  databases,  text, 


and  semi- structured  information  bases  [WiederholdG:97]. 
Much  of  this  work  is  ready  for  transfer  to  practical  settings. 
However,  the  results  of  predictive  tools  have  been  rarely 
addressed  in  terms  of  integration  and  fusion  [Orsbom:94]. 
Because  of  this  gap,  for  most  C2  decisions  the  capabilities 
envisioned  by  C41  advocates  remain  disjoint.  When 
predictive  tools  are  hard  to  use  the  commanders  will  rely 
more  on  their  intuition  than  on  computing  tools. 

Our  vision  for  true  C4I  systems  is  sketched  in  Figure  1 . 
Note  that  there  will  be  multiple  potential  futures,  leading  to 
requirements  for  use  of  SimQL  that  are  more  demanding 
than  we  encounter  today.  But  new  system  concepts  also 
provide  an  opportunity  to  integrate  technology,  that  is  now 
dispersed  and  hard  to  use,  into  a  new  model. 


Figure  1:  Model  for  needed  C4I  capabilities 


Past  Work 

We  were  funded  by  DARPA  DSO  for  a  small 
investigation  to  define  and  demonstrate  a  simulation  access 
language,  'SimQL’.  Such  a  language  is  NOT  intended  for 
writing  new  simulations,  but  for  providing  information 
systems  access  to  the  results  of  existing  predictive  tools,  via 
a  wrapper  infrastructure.  The  tools  we  explored  ranged  from 
simple  spreadsheets,  to  weather  forecasting,  to 
computational  assessments  of  future  resource  availability. 
Within  the  limited  demonstration,  we  were  unable  to  access 
fully  distributed  simulations  as  performed  in  military 
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training  exercises  (SIMNET  [MillerT:95]),  although  we 
used  such  data  in  a  related  project  [MalufWLP:97]. 


Concept 


Technology  has  made  great  strides  in  accessing  past 
information,  stored  in  databases,  object-bases,  or  the  World- 
Wide  Web.  Access  to  information  about  current  events  is 
also  improving  dramatically.  We  now  must  expand  the 
scope  to  include  a  peek  into  the  future.  Decision-making  in 
planning,  both  in  military  and  business  environments, 
depends  on  knowing  past,  present,  and  future  situations. 
For  the  latter  we  must  access  simulations.  Many 
simulations  are  available  from  remote  sites  [FishwickH:98j, 
they  may  also  communicate  with  each  other,  as  SimNet 
[Singhal:96],  but  are  rarely  accessible  to  be  part  of  general 
information  systems,  so  that  we  should  handle  both  local 
and  remote  simulation  services. 

The  concept  of  our  simulation  access  language,  SimQL, 
mirrors  that  of  SQL  for  databases.  Modem  versions  of  SQL 
provide  now  also  remote  access  [DateD:93].  Our  projected 
ability  to  access  simulations  as  part  of  an  information 
system  adds  a  significant  new  capability,  by  allowing 
simultaneous  and  seamless  access  to  factual  data  and 
projections  (e.g.,  logistics  data  with  future  deployment 
projections). 
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Figure  2:  Simulation  tool  potential  in  JFACC 

To  enable  rapid  insertion  of  predictive  services  our  SimQL 
interfaces  can  be  built  using  emerging  standard  conventions 
for  information  systems.  For  instance,  they  might  use  a 
CORBA  communication  framework,  and  Java  for  client- 
based  services.  Such  use  of  COTS  technology  will 
facilitate  the  integration  of  our  SimQL  interface  to  other 
systems  that  provide  access  to  diverse  non-predictive  data 
resources. 

To  make  the  results  obtained  from  a  simulation  clear  and 
useful  for  the  decision  maker  the  interface  should  also  use  a 
simple  model.  Computer  screens  today  focus  on  providing 


a  desktop  image,  with  cut  and  paste  capability,  while 
relational  databases  use  tables  to  present  their  contents,  and 
spreadsheets  use  a  matrix..  However  the  objects  to  be 
described  have  a  time  dimension  and  also  an  uncertainty 
associated  with  them.  We  hence  used  a  simple  object  model 
as  the  descriptive  interface  for  SimQL. 

Predictive  Tools 

To  project  the  outcome  of  current  decisions  into  the 
future,  as  every  planner  must,  requires  some  form  of 
simulation.  In  earlier  generations,  that  simulation  was  done 
in  the  planner’s  mind,  the  planner  would  sketch  reasonable 
scenarios  and  develop  mentally  alternate  courses-of-action, 
focusing  on  those  that  had  been  worked  out  in  earlier 
exercises.  When  the  plans  become  complex,  tools  are 
needed  for  pruning,  presentation,  and  assessment.  Sand 
tables  are  still  used  for  the  training  of  military  planners,  but 
are  increasingly  being  replaced  by  computer-based 
simulations.  In  business,  spreadsheets  are  used  frequently. 
Simple  heuristics  help  the  planners  in  pruning.  For 
instance,  military  doctrine  demands  air  superiority  and  that 
the  forces  and  their  armaments  would  be  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  the  enemy,  while  there  would  be  enough 
uncommitted  forces  and  logistical  support  to  provide  a 
reserve  backup.  While  these  rules  still  hold,  the  world  is 
getting  more  complex,  the  resources  are  fewer,  and  more 
specialized,  so  that  traditional  heuristics  are  often  barely 
relevant. 

Rapid,  ad  hoc,  access  to  information  for  planning,  as 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  DART  during  the  preparations  for 
Desert  Storm,  was  extremely  valuable,  and  superseded 
effectively  many  ponderous  support  planning  systems  that 
had  been  developed  using  older  technology.  However, 
DART  could  not  execute  arbitrary  planning  scenarios,  and 
only  one  planning  tool  (originally  developed  for  airport  gate 
allocation  by  American  Airlines)  was  adapted  for  use. 
Today,  we  have  crucial  simulations  in  all  aspects  of  military 
and  commercial  planning.  Logistics  plans  are  developed  by 
simulating  alternate  transport  modalities,  capacities,  and 
risks.  Production  planners  execute  simulations  to  see  how 
they  can  best  exploit  their  resources.  Financial  planners  use 
spreadsheets  to  work  out  alternate  budgets.  Most 
importantly,  tactical  plans  are  fully  or  partially  simulated  in 
all  military  exercises.  The  expectation,  as  cited  in 
[McCall:96],  is  that  this  technology  will  transfer  into 
military  operations  in  the  future.  Even  limited  situational 
assessment  of  current  status  requires  projection.  Since  C2 
data  are  often  out-of-date,  commanders  must  routinely  make 
undocumented  projections  even  to  judge  the  current 
readiness  situation  and  obtain  a  complete  tactical  picture. 

Lacking  in  today's  practice  is  the  ability  to  interoperate 
with  even  simple  simulations  at  a  direct  functional  level. 
Although  interchange  standards  have  been  developed  for  the 
exchange  of  data  objects  within  the  SimNET  initiative 
operated  by  the  Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office 
(DM SO),  there  is  today  no  direct  external  access  to  its 
results,  and  no  capability  for  its  interoperation  with  existing 
military  data  and  information  systems.  Access  to  predictive 
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tools  through  SimQL  will  provide  C2  applications  with  a 
powerful,  generalized  interface  to  their  results. 

Specifics 

The  prediction  tools  we  focus  on  are  pre-existing,  and 
will  be  wrapped  to  provide  robust  access  to  the  model 
parameters  and  execution  results.  Wrapping  provides  a 
compatible  'machine-friendly'  interface  to  exchange  model 
information  and  respond  to  queries.  We  followed  the  model 
of  SQL,  which  is  not  a  language  in  which  to  write  a 
database  system  -  those  may  be  written  in  C  or  Ada  -  but 
rather  a  language  to  select  results  for  further  use  in 
information  systems.  Just  as  SQL  provides  access  to  a 
wealth  of  database  technology  and  to  database  services  that 
are  often  maintained  by  others,  we  expect  that  SimQL  will 
provide  access  to  the  growing  portfolio  of  simulation 
technology  and  predictive  services  maintained  by  others, 
and  break  the  bottleneck  which  is  now  experienced  when 
predictions  are  to  be  a  part  of  larger  systems  that  support 
planning  for  military,  industry,  or  business. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  SQL  which  SimQL  models: 

1.  A  Schema  that  describes  to  the  invoking  program,  its 
programmers,  and  its  customer  the  accessible  content. 

2.  A  Query-language,  which  provides  the  actual  access 
when  the  information  resource  is  being  used  by  the 
customer. 

There  are  also  some  differences,  of  course,  and  some  of 
them  will  require  further  investigation  to  assure 
effectiveness  and  seamless  interoperation. 

1.  Not  all  simulation  information  is  described  in  the 
schema.  Simulations  are  often  controlled  by  hundreds 
of  variables,  and  mapping  all  of  them  into  a  schema  is 
inappropriate.  Only  those  variables  that  are  needed  for 
querying  results  and  for  controlling  the  simulation  are 
externally  accessible.  The  rest  will  be  maintained  by 
the  simulation  manager.  Defining  the  appropriate 
schema  will  require  joint  efforts  of  providers  and  users. 

2.  Predictions  always  incorporate  uncertainty.  Thus, 
measures  of  uncertainty  are  reported  with  the  results.  In 
the  future  information  systems  that  integrate  the  results 
will  take  uncertainty  explicitly  into  account,  so  that  the 
decision-maker  can  weigh  risks  versus  costs. 

3.  Interoperation  with  past  information  is  required. 
SimQL  must  integrate  past,  present,  and  simulated 
information,  providing  a  continuous  view. 
Furthermore,  it  must  indicate  what  information  is  valid 
when.  This  is  especially  important  since  most  databases 
are  not  fully  up-to-date.  Extrapolating  stale  database 
values  to  the  current  time  can  be  a  simple,  but  very 
useful  task  for  a  SimQL-based  service. 

4.  Multiple  courses-of-action  (CoAs)  must  be  supported. 
Multiple  candidate  alternatives  may  be  valid 
simultaneously  in  some  future  domains.  Thus,  systems 
that  access  both  databases  and  predictive  information 
must  deal  with  multiple  courses-of-action,  as  indicated 
in  Figure  1. 


Current  State 

We  have  built  a  proof-of-concept  implementation  by 
modifying  an  existing  public  SQL  implementation 
(RedBase).  The  benefit  was  to  gain  early  on  experience  with 
compiling  SimQL.  The  functions  implemented  were 

•  Parsing  SimQL  commands  given  by  a  customer 

•  Registering  a  wrapped  simulation  for  a  wrapper 
developer 

•  Creating  simulation  models  for  registered  simulations 
and  modifying  those  models  arbitrarily  (by  the  wrapper 
developer) 

•  Accessing  a  simulation  through  its  model  in  SimQL 
and  getting  results  back  (by  the  customer) 

The  SimQL  implementation  includes  four  major  component 
types.  The  three  active  portions  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Figure  3:  Components  and  information  flow 

1.  The  compiler  for  the  SimQL  language,  which  generates 
code  for  the  schema  and  to  query  wrapped  forecasting 
resources 


Developer  Customer 


2.  A  repository  containing  the  schemas  and  metadata  for 
the  wrapped  resources,  identifying  input  and  output 
parameters  for  each. 

3.  The  actual  forecasting  tools,  spreadsheets,  discrete 
simulations,  and  web  sources. 

4.  A  wrapper  generation  tool  to  bring  existing  forecasting 
tools,  as  simulations,  spreadsheets,  and  dynamic  web 
sources  into  compliance 

Specifics  of  the  implementation  are  available  on  our  web 
pages  and  in  [Wiederhold:99].  Our  experiments  used 
diverse  simulations.  They  were  wrapped  to  provide 
information  to  a  SimQL  interface. 

a.  Two  spreadsheets  containing  formulas  that  projected 
business  costs  and  profits  into  the  future.  Inputs  were 
investment  amounts,  and  results  were  made  available  for 
years  into  the  future. 

b.  A  short-range  weather  forecast  available  from  NOAA  on 
the  world-wide  web.  Temperature  and  precipitation 
results  were  available  for  major  cities,  with  an  indication 
of  uncertainty,  which  rapidly  increased  beyond  5  days. 
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c.  A  long-range  agricultural  weather  forecast  for  areas  that 
overlapped  with  the  cities.  The  initial  uncertainty  here 
was  quite  high,  but  increased  little  over  a  period  of  a 
several  months, 

d.  A  discrete  simulation  of  the  operation  of  a  gasoline 
station,  giving  required  refill  schedules  and  profits. 

A  customer  application  can  invoke  multiple  SimQL 
simulations.  Our  experiments  only  combined  simulations  b) 
and  c),  selecting  the  forecast  based  on  data  with  minimal 
uncertainty  over  a  wide  range.  Still,  these  experiments  with 
a  few  real-world  simulation  convinced  us  of  the 
applicability  of  the  SimQL  concept  to  a  range  of  settings 
and  provides  a  foundation  for  further  research  in  this 
direction.  Details  of  the  prototype  are  given  in 

[WiederholdJG:98]  and  on  our  webpages. 

Conclusion 

We  have  investigated  the  potential  of  a  major 
augmentation  for  future  C4I  systems.  Our  results,  indicate 
that  diverse  predictive  tools  may  be  accessed  in  an 
integrated  fashion.  However,  much  work  lies  ahead  in  order 
to  support  and  implement  the  model  of  future  information 
systems  to  support  decision-making  that  we  envisage. 

An  information  model  that  supports  multiple  futures 
must  provide  facilities  to  combine  uncertainties  over  its 
branches  and  estimate  current  or  intermediate  values  from 
assessment  of  outcome  values.  Rapid  recomputation  is 
needed  when  situations  change  and  after  each  time  interval 
that  forecloses  alternatives  that  existed  before.  When  the 
model  of  the  future  is  extensive,  pruning  heuristics  will  be 
needed  as  well.  Many  related  tasks  have  been  investigated 
and  demonstrated  in  isolated  settings.  Bringing  all  the  tools 
to  the  decision  maker  remains  an  important  challenge. 
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Abstract 

The  DARPA  Advanced  Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and 
Reconnaissance  (ISR)  Management  (AIM)  project  seeks  to 
develop  and  transition  technologies  to  tightly  integrate  the 
ISR  management  process  with  dynamic  operational  cycles. 
These  technologies  will  provide  capabilities  for  optimal 
requirements  satisfaction  and  response  to  real 'time,  or  ad 
hoc,  information  needs.  One  approach  under  investigation 
for  the  dynamic  distributed  allocation  of  ISR  resources  is 
"market-oriented  programming.  ” 

1.  Introduction 

The  phrase  ’'market-oriented  programming”  refers  to 
the  general  approach  of  deriving  solutions  to  distributed 
dynamic  resource  allocation  problems  by  computing  the 
competitive  equilibrium  of  an  artificial  economy.  Within 
these  economies,  agents  (producers  and  consumers) 
interact  by  offering  to  buy  or  sell  quantities  of 
commodities  at  unit  prices  which  may  vary  over  time. 
When  the  system  reaches  equilibrium,  the  computational 
market  has  computed  a  Pareto  optimal  allocation  of 
resources  throughout  the  system.  The  basic  principles  of 
market-oriented  programming  are: 

•  Commodities  are  priced  through  auction 

•  Commodities  are  exchanged  based  on  the  prices  set 

•  Agents  (both  consumer  and  producers)  have  localized 
authority  and  information,  and  limited 
communication. 

•  Agent  behavior  is  represented  by  computer  code 

2.  Methodology 

At  a  high  level,  we  start  with  some  number  of  goods 
and  agents.  Agents  can  be  consumers,  producers,  or  both. 
Consumers  can  buy,  sell,  and  consume  goods,  and  their 
preferences  for  consuming  various  combinations  of 
bundles  of  goods  are  specified  by  their  utility  function.  If 


an  agent  is  a  consumer,  then  its  utility  function  ranks  the 
various  bundles  of  goods  according  to  its  preference. 
Consumers  may  also  start  with  an  initial  allocation  of 
some  goods,  termed  their  endowment.  The  objective  of  a 
consumer  is  to  choose  a  feasible  bundle  of  goods  so  as  to 
maximize  its  utility  function.  A  bundle  is  feasible  for  a 
consumer  if  its  total  cost  at  the  prevailing  prices  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  its  endowment  at  these  prices. 

Agents  of  the  second  type,  producers,  can  transform 
quantities  of  goods  of  one  type  into  quantities  of  goods  of 
another  type,  according  to  their  technology.  The 
technology  specifies  the  feasible  combinations  of  inputs 
and  outputs  for  the  producer.  This  technology  can  be 
described  by  a  production  function,  specifying  the 
maximum  output  producible  from  the  given  inputs.  The 
producer’s  objective  is  to  choose  a  production  plan  that 
maximizes  profits  subject  to  its  technology  and  the  going 
price  of  its  output  and  input  goods. 

The  agents  determine  their  demand  at  those  prices  by 
solving  their  corresponding  constrained  optimization 
problems  and  report  the  quantities  demanded  to  the 
"auctioneer.”  Based  on  these  reports,  the  auctioneer 
iteratively  adjusts  the  prices  up  or  down  as  there  is  an 
excess  of  demand  or  supply,  respectively.  The 
mechanization  of  the  auction  process  can  be  through 
dealing  with  explicit  bids  to  buy  and  sell  single  units, 
setting  aggregate  supply  equal  to  aggregate  demand,  or 
using  an  optimization  algorithm  to  establish  prices  and 
commodity  exchanges.  In  the  example  described  later  we 
use  linear  programming. 

When  the  prices  stabilize  we  have  what  is  called  a 
competitive  equilibrium  as  the  set  of  prices  and  transfer  of 
goods  satisfy  the  following  three  conditions:  (1)  for  these 
prices  each  consumer  has  maximized  its  utility  subject  to 
its  endowment;  (2)  for  these  prices  each  producer  has 
maximized  its  profit  subject  to  its  technology,  and  (3)  the 
total  amount  consumed  equals  the  total  amount  produced 
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plus  initial  endowments.  As  the  framework  for  market- 
oriented  programming  is  patterned  directly  after  the 
general-equilibrium  theory  of  economics,  its  welfare 
theorems  apply.  These  theorems  state  that  under 
assumptions  (continuity,  monotonicity,  and  concavity  of 
the  utility  and  production  functions)  competitive 
equilibrium  exists,  are  unique,  and  are  Pareto  optimal  (no 
agent  can  do  better  without  some  other  doing  worse). 

3.  Sensor  Asset  Management 

In  a  simplified  version  of  the  sensor  management 
problem,  there  are  a  set  of  available  sensors,  of  various 
types  defining  their  observation  capabilities,  effectiveness, 
operating  costs,  and  other  relevant  attributes.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  observation  tasks,  of  various  priorities, 
defined  by  the  types  and  amounts  of  sensors  required  to 
perform  them  successfully.  In  general,  there  may  be  many 
strategies  to  accomplish  a  given  observation  task.  For 
example,  multiple  combinations  of  signal  media  (radar, 
optical,  etc)  and  platforms  (overhead,  airborne,  ground, 
etc)  deployed  at  various  locations  for  various  times,  may 
all  provide  some  levels  of  observation  quality.  By 
selecting  combinations  (including  configurations 
involving  multiple  sensor  assets),  market-oriented 
programming  can  achieve  varying  degrees  of  observation 
effectiveness. 

To  capture  this  situation  in  a  model  of  producers  and 
consumers,  we  can  represent  the  primitive  sensor  assets  by 
a  simple  kind  of  producer  (with  no  explicit  inputs)  called 
suppliers.  Since  most  assets  are  deployable  over  time  to 
different  activities,  we  allow  the  supplier  to  separately 
provide  the  asset  in  each  time  period.  Setup  and 
transportation  times  can  be  accounted  for  through 
intertemporal  constraints  on  supply.  The  competing 
observation  tasks  are  represented  by  consumers,  who 
demand  completion  of  these  observations  regardless  of 
how  they  are  accomplished.  If  there  are  various  degrees 
of  fidelity  (or  other  quality  attribute),  these  can  be 
represented  as  distinct  observation  goods,  with  the 
consumer's  preference  expressing  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  qualities.  In  the  middle,  producers  assemble 
configurations  of  sensor  assets  that  can  accomplish  the 
observation  tasks.  Conceptually,  there  exists  a  distinct 
producer  for  every  combination  of  assets  over  time  that 
can  provide  a  sensible  level  of  observation  task 
accomplishment.  A  sample  sensor  management  task 
network  schematic  is  in  Figure  1 . 


Sensor  Observation 

Sensors  Configurations  pasks 


Figure  1.  Sample  Schematic  Supply  Chain  for  a 
Sensor  Management  Application 

In  some  cases,  it  may  simplify  the  description  to 
decompose  production  into  multiple  levels,  for  example, 
one  level  may  aggregate  individual  assets  over  multiple 
time  periods  (see  Figure  2  for  a  fragment  of  such  a 
network),  while  the  next  level  aggregates  multiple  assets 
over  time  into  an  overall  observation  package. 


Figure  2.  Temporal  Aggregators 


Of  course,  a  realistic  sensor  application  will  have  much 
additional  structure  specific  to  the  context  in  which 
sensors  are  being  deployed.  Sensors  may  themselves 
require  resources  (e.g.,  fuel,  computation,  labor, 
communications),  which  would  be  modeled  by  making  the 
sensing  function  a  production  activity  requiring  the  sensor 
asset  plus  the  enabling  resources.  The  purpose  of  the 
observation  may  also  be  explicitly  represented,  thus 
capturing  the  value  of  sensing  in  terms  of  the  uses  toward 
which  the  observations  are  applied. 


A  resource  shock  in  such  a  model  could  consist,  for 
example,  of  lost  sensor  assets,  lost  enabling  resources. 
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degraded  sensor  capability  (e.g.,  that  observation  tasks 
require  longer  sensing  periods  than  before).  New 
observation  tasks  or  sudden  changes  in  relative  preference 
for  existing  tasks  would  constitute  a  resource  shock. 

What  sensors  provide  is  essentially  an  information 
good.  This  leads  to  the  view  of  a  sensor  network  as  an 
information  services  market,  and  opens  up  some 
interesting  opportunities.  For  example,  rather  than 
directly  exchanging  sensor  reports,  agents  could  exchange 
securities  tied  to  the  uncertain  propositions  of  interest. 

A  related  idea  is  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
insurance  markets.  Insurance  for  uncertain  events  of 
consequence  can  lead  to  an  improved  allocation  of  risk, 
and  provide  incentives  for  proper  monitoring  of  sensitive 
environment  features.  In  the  context  of  survivability, 
insurance  can  provide  a  way  to  explicitly  hedge  against 
adverse  events,  effectively  arranging  in  advance  for 
resource  transfers  more  appropriate  in  case  the  specified 
contingencies  obtain. 

4.  Experiment  and  Analysis 

A  detailed  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  market-oriented  programming 
approach  for  real-world  scenarios.  A  Major  Regional 
Conflict  (MRC)  (Korea)  scenario  was  selected  to  stress 
the  concept  with  large  numbers  of  targets  and  ISR  assets. 
The  specific  function  of  the  market-oriented  programming 
model  was  to  allocate  multiple  platform  and  sensor 
combinations  to  imaging  requirements  over  5  x  24  hour 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO) 
cycle.  The  data  used  in  the  experiment  is  notional. 

The  SAIC-developed  Reconnaissance  Architecture 
Synthesis  Model  (RASM)  was  adapted  to  emulate  an  AIM 
MOP  model  as  a  starting  point  to  speed  prototyping.  The 
AIM  MOP  model  performed  the  functions  of  both 
producer  and  consumer  agents  as  well  as  the  auction 
mechanism  for  commodity  auctions.  The  general  inputs, 
processing,  and  outputs  are  shown  in  Figure  3  below. 

These  parameters  and  processing  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  anticipated  for  the  objective  AIM  configuration. 


Inputs 

Valuations: 

•  I  SR  resources 

•  T  ask  values 

Targeting  Requirements: 

Scenario  Description: 

Asset  Availability: 

•  I  maging  rate/quality 

•  Target  laydown 

•  T  imeliness 

•  Terrain 

•  P  latforms 

•  R  evisitrate 

•  Platform  route  options 

•  S  ensors 

?  AIM  Marl^t^Oriented  Programming  Model 


Outputs 

Commodity  Prices  Over  Time: 

Assignments: 

•  F  or  platforms 

•  Platforms  to  routes 

•  F  or  sensor/platform  timeline 

(area/stand-off  or  penetration) 

by  area/task/mission 

•  Optimal  sensor  utilization 

•  F  or  capability  to  image 

•  Normalized  task  valuation 

targets/hr  by  area/task/mission 

Figure  3.  AIM  Market-Oriented  Programming 
Model 


The  experiment  scenario  encompassed  a  Major 
Regional  Conflict  in  the  Korean  theater  of  operations. 

The  first  five  days  of  a  potential  conflict  were  simulated. 

A  notional  target  set  was  arrayed  over  DTED  Level  1 
terrain.  Approximately  150,000  targets  were  represented 
in  the  baseline  scenario  and  uniformly  distributed  within 
15  scenario  areas,  or  regions.  Targets  were  of  seven  types: 
Land  Target  #1 ,  Land  Target  #2,  Air  Target,  Sea  Target, 
Time  Critical  target  (15  minute).  Time  Critical  Target  (2 
minute),  and  Broad  Area  Coverage  Target. 

The  scenario  regions  correspond  to  expected 
operational  areas.  These  regions  are  shown  in  Figure  4 
below  and  include  Corps,  Wing,  Predator  (Medium 
Altitude  Endurance  (MAE)  UAV),  Tactical  UAV 
(TUAV),  and  Time  Critical  Target  (TCT)  regions.  Each 
region  has  different  target  density,  terrain  and 
intervisibility,  air  defenses  and  platform  survivability,  and 
targeting  requirements.  Additionally,  each  region  allowed 
standoff  and  penetration  orbits  for  each  platform,  and  view 
angles  of  North/South  or  East/West. 
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Input  Goods 


Global  Hawk 
Standoff 


U-2  Standoff 


Figure  4.  Scenario  Graphic  Model 

Assumed  ISR  assets  were  four  Global  Hawk  (spot  and 
strip  SAR),  eight  U-2  (spot  and  strip  SAR),  two  Dark  Star 
(spot  and  strip  SAR),  four  Predator  (EO/IR  and  strip 
SAR),  and  ten  Tactical  UAVs  (TUAV)  (EO/IR). 

The  experiment  consisted  of  five  runs  of  the  AIM  MOP 
model  with  each  run  representing  a  different  day  in  the 
campaign.  After  the  initial  run,  each  subsequent  run 
accounted  for  normal  attrition  of  ISR  assets  and  target 
"kills"  resulting  from  the  kill  chain  represented  in  the 
model. 

The  functions  and  supply  chain  of  the  AIM  MOP 
model  represented  in  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Figure  5 
and  described  below. 


The  input  goods  are  ISR  resource  timeline  (hours). 
The  characteristics  of  these  input  goods  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  Since  the  14  platform  and  sensor 
combinations  used  in  the  experiment  can  be  flown  on  3 
possible  routes  for  each  of  the  15  scenario  regions,  the 
result  is  630  platform/sensor/route  input  goods. 

Table  1.  Input  Good  Characteristics 

Characteristics: 


Platforms 

Sensors 

Speed 

Type  (spot  SAR,  strip  SAR, 
MTI,  EO/IR,  ELINT) 

Altitude 

Range 

Distance  to  base 

Field  of  View  (FOV) 

Flight  duration 

Resolution/NIIRS 

Image  formation  time 

Probability  of  detection 

Restrictions  on  which  sensors 
can  be  on  at  the  same  time 

Output  Goods 

The  output  goods  of  the  producers  are  the  capability  to 
image  targets  per  hour.  The  characteristics  of  the  output 
goods  are:  I )  quality  of  image,  2)  timeliness,  and  3)  area 
coverage. 

Producer  Functions 


Figure  5.  Commodity  Inputs  and  Outputs 


Target  Imaging  Rate  Calculations  -  The  AIM  MOP  model 
computed  the  ability  of  each  input  good  (platform,  sensor, 
and  route)  to  generate  each  output  good  (target  imaging 
rate  for  each  target  type,  area,  and  mission).  This  is 
potentially  630x420  combinations  based  on  630  platform, 
sensor,  and  route  input  goods  (14  platform  and  sensor 
combinations  that  can  be  flown  on  three  possible  routes 
for  each  of  the  15  regions),  and  420  output  goods  (30  sub- 
areas  (15  regions  x  two  operations  -  stand-off  or  penetrate) 
X  seven  target  types  x  two  mission  types  (planning  or 
execution)). 

The  rale  calculations  take  into  account  the  following: 

•  Maximum  sensor  imaging  rate  capability 

•  Platform  speed  and  altitude 

•  Sensor  Field  of  Regard/Field  of  View 

•  Sensor  image  quality 

•  Partial  image  quality  satisfaction  adjustment 

•  Image  formation,  processing,  and  exploitation  time 
delay 
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•  Target  bonusing  (where  satisfying  one  requirement 
satisfies  other  requirements) 

•  Platform  survivability 

•  Terrain  inlervisibilty 

•  Target  density 

Consumer  Functions 

The  AIM  MOP  model  represented  the  consumer 
functions  as  well.  Consumers  are  the  component 
commanders  of  the  JTF  whose  objective  is  to  maximize 
the  value  of  the  targets  imaged. 

Target  Valuation  -  For  the  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
target  value  was  computed  as  the  inverse  of  the  revisit 
rale.  This  value  is  relative  across  all  the  target  types.  For 
example,  the  revisit  rale  for  Corps  West  Time  Critical 
Targets  was  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  corresponding 
target  value  for  this  type  was  four. 

This  initial  scheme  for  valuing  targets  may  not 
represent  the  true  operational  application.  Commanders 
may  choose  to  establish  a  uniform  ranking  for  target  types 
based  on  some  other  criteria,  such  as  capability  or 
perishability,  that  are  then  input  to  the  MOP  model  as 
target  values.  Any  scheme  would  have  the  same  effect, 
which  is  to  establish  the  consumer’s  objective  function 

Auction  Mechanism 

The  auction  mechanism  in  the  AIM  MOP  model  solves 
all  consumer  and  producer  optimization  problems 
simultaneously  in  one  linear  program  as  prices  and  the 
interconnecting  constraints  are  common  to  all  problems 
(producer  and  consumer).  The  objective  is  to  maximize 
the  sum  of  the  consumer  (maximize  utility)  objectives. 

The  producer  (maximize  net  revenue)  objectives  are 
implicitly  optimized.  The  constraints  are  all  the 
constraints  of  the  consumer  and  producer  problems  plus 
the  interconnecting  relationships.  The  linear  program 
results  in: 

•  Prices  that  are  the  optimal  dual  variables  (assumes 
complete  knowledge  of  all  consumer  and  producer 
problems) 

•  Solved  allocations  that  are  Pareto  Optimal  at  the 
solved  prices 

•  Allocations  that  are  globally  optimal  under  the 
assumption  that  consumers  have  equal  weight. 

The  linear  program  had  approximately  2,000 
constraints  and  4,000  variables  and  was  solved  using 
MINOS. 

Results 


The  results  of  the  MOP  auction  mechanism  given  the 
inputs  discussed  earlier  are  described  below.  In  general, 
the  MOP  model  behaved  in  an  expected  and  predictable 
manner  with  consistent  results.  Of  particular  note,  the 
prices  determined  by  the  auction  mechanism  generally 
reflected  the  consumer  values,  except  where  exceptionally 
high  costs  associated  with  threat  risk  or  scarcity  of 
resources  prevailed.  In  these  cases,  the  resulting  prices 
serve  as  effective  feedback  to  consumers  relative  to  their 
value  of  information  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  that 
information. 


Figure  6  shows  that  prices  are  higher  in  the  North  as 
fewer  platforms  can  access  targets  there.  Prices  are  higher 
in  the  center  at  it  requires  penetration 


Igure  6.  Output  Commodity  Prices  on  Day  1 


As  shown  in  the  Figure  7  below  the  relative  prices  for 
Predator  and  Tactical  UAV  increase  over  time  as  they 
suffer  the  most  losses  due  to  attrition.  The  relative  price 
for  Dark  Star  increases  as  it  is  the  only  other  platform  that 
can  penetrate  hostile  air  space.  Any  changes  in  scenario 
conditions  could  cause  price  fluctuations  (e.g.,  changes  in 
requirements,  asset  availability,  platform  survivability, 
available  routes,  weather,  etc.). 
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One  measure  of  the  performance  of  the  AIM  MOP 
model  was  the  percentage  of  requirements  satisfaction  by 
component.  The  graphic  below  indicates  that  the  JFACC 
and  TCT  target  requirements  are  the  most  difficult  to 
satisfy  with  the  assumed  inventory  of  sensor  platforms. 
The  percent  of  requirements  satisfied  is  related  to  the 
number  of  assets  that  are  available.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
a  higher  level  of  requirement  satisfaction  would  be 
possible  if  more  assets  were  available. 


Figure  8.  Requirements  Satisfaction  Breakdown 

The  following  are  summary  conclusions  from  the 
initial  experiment  using  the  market-oriented  programming 
model  and  sample  MRC  scenario: 


•  The  market-oriented  programming  paradigm  can  be 
applied  to  the  AIM  problem  of  scheduling  assets. 

•  An  application  of  market-oriented  programming  can 
quickly  generate  a  first-order  allocation  of  platforms 
to  routes  and  sensors  to  tasks. 

•  Prices  of  ISR  assets  give  the  JTF  Commander  insights 
as  to  critical  resource  needs. 

•  Prices  of  ISR  tasks  incorporate  additional  information 
beyond  task  values.  This  feature  needs  further 
examination. 

These  are  additional  observations  that  indicate  possible 
areas  of  new  or  continued  research: 

•  Prices  can  be  used  to  give  a  first  order  response  to 
changes.  If  an  additional  must-do  task  comes  in,  an 
immediate  response  could  be  to  assign  timeline  from 
the  sensor/platform  with  the  lowest  price  and  taking 
away  timeline  from  those  tasks  with  the  lowest  output 
prices.  A  similar  dynamic  reallocation  could  be 
performed  in  the  face  of  sudden  loss  or  degradation  of 
assets,  changes  in  priorities,  or  other  external  events. 

•  Use  of  commercial  ISR  products  can  be  easily 
accommodated  by  representing  them  as  a  separate 
producer.  Inputs  would  be  real  dollars  (e.g.,  limited 
by  ISR  commercial  budget  of  the  JTF  commander). 

An  interesting  derived  output  would  be  price  (in  terms 
of  ISR  consumer  value)  of  each  real  dollar  spent  on 
commercial  ISR  products. 

•  The  situation  of  two  AIMs  in  separate  theaters 
competing  for  overhead  ISR  support  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  MOP  paradigm  by  having  the 
overhead  asset  manager  allocate  resources  based  on 
bids  from  both  theaters. 

5.  Application  to  Advanced  ISR  Management 

The  AIM  problem  is  characterized  by  multiple  diverse 
and  distributed  information  resources  (producers)  and 
equally  diverse  requestors  of  information  (consumers) 
who  have  varying  values  for  their  information  needs.  The 
challenge  for  ISR  management  is  to  dynamically  allocate 
information  resources  to  meet  consumer  needs  while 
attaining  the  highest  total  information  value  over  a  given 
problem  set.  Market-oriented  programming  addresses  this 
challenge  by  accomplishing  the  following  functions: 

•  Establishing  a  common  scale  for  the  importance  of 
collecting  information  about  different  types  of  targets, 
threat  missions,  and  areas  of  interest  as  a  function  of 
operational  context,  resource  utilization,  time  and  data 
quality. 

•  Providing  a  metric  for  the  military  utility  of  ISR 
objectives. 

•  Providing  a  common  means  of  communicating  value 
across  DoD  and  commercial  information  resources. 
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•  Providing  continuous  feedback  to  producers  and 
consumers  on  information  need  satisfaction  and 
operational  conditions  (e.g.  supply  and  demand  of 
resources). 

Applying  the  MOP  approach  to  ISR  management 
involves  constructing  computational  agents  for  ISR 
consumers  and  ISR  producers,  and  constructing  a 
framework  (market)  in  which  these  agents  can  interact. 
The  ISR  consumers  can  be  military  commanders,  such  as 
the  Joint  Forces  Commander  (JFC)  and  subordinate 
component  commanders.  The  computational  agents 
representing  these  consumers  will  generate  offers  to  buy 
ISR  task  satisfaction  reflecting  the  values  of  the 
organizations  they  represent.  Likewise,  producer  agents 
representing  the  ISR  asset  managers  must  also  place  a 
value  on  their  resources.  The  producer  agents  will 
function  to  determine  the  types  and  quantities  of  ISR 
assets  that  could  satisfy  the  consumers’  tasks  and  keep 
track  of  their  asset’s  availability  and  be  motivated  to 
maximize  the  accumulation  of  ISR  currency.  This 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  constitutes  the  market 
solution  to  the  ISR  planning  problem. 

The  commodities  traded  are  ISR  asset  timeline  (e.g., 
timeline  on  a  U-2  sensor  system,  etc.).  The  currency  for 
these  transactions  can  be  information  tokens  or  some  other 
currency  (real  or  fictitious).  An  example  AIM  scenario 
using  MOP  may  be  that  a  single  commander,  say  the  JFC, 
gives  his  subordinate  commanders  information  tokens 
each  can  spend  to  perform  ISR  tasks  according  to  their 
own  set  of  values.  Each  consumer  agent  would  start  with  a 
list  of  ISR  tasks  (including  what/where/when/etc.)  and 
then  generate  a  bid  for  satisfaction  of  each  task.  One  or 
more  producer  agents  would  review  these  bids  and 


generate  an  offer  to  satisfy  them.  A  key  question  is 
evaluating  the  desirability  of  having  multiple  separate 
producer  agents  (e.g.  HUMINT,  IMINT,  SIGINT, 
RADINT)  all  bidding  separately  for  tasks.  A  market 
framework  provided  by  the  AIM  application  software 
would  clear  the  transaction  using  its  rules  and  perceived 
market  conditions  and  would  notify  the  winning  bidder,  if 
any. 

6.  Summary 

Market-oriented  programming  provides  a  principled 
approach  to  decentralized  resource  allocation.  The 
general  methodology  is  widely  accepted  as  evidenced  by 
the  explosion  in  on-line  auction  sites  currently  used  as  a 
medium  to  exchange  goods  and  services  between 
distributed  producers  and  consumers. 

In  the  context  of  advanced  ISR  management,  market- 
oriented  programming  potentially  enables  several  key 
functions.  These  are: 

•  Integration  of  operational  and  intelligence  planning 

•  Optimal  multi-asset  synchronization 

•  Dynamic  prioritization  and  valuation  of  information 
needs 

•  Distributed  collaborative  planning 

•  Adaptive  and  extensible  resource  allocation 
environment 

Because  of  its  general  applicability,  market-oriented 
programming  can  also  be  used  across  a  number  of  other 
economies,  such  as  logistics,  air  operations,  and  fire 
support  that  are  also  characterized  dynamic  decentralized 
resource  allocation. 
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Abstract 

The  potentially  great  rewards  offered  by  applying 
business  modelling  methods  to  achieve  greater 
understanding  of  the  enterprise  have  convinced 
many  businesses  to  use  them.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  problem  with  these  methods:  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  and  assure  the  quality  of  the  built  model, 
a  problem  which  is  partly  rooted  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  are  informal.  To  address  this  problem 
we  use  first  order  predicate  logic  to  capture  the 
knowledge  of  a  business  modelling  method  as  well  as 
the  models  themselves.  This  provides  the  necessary 
computational  platform  for  automatic  verification 
(of  modelling  techniques)  and  validation  (of  the 
business  models)  support  during  the  development 
lifecycle  of  the  model.  The  role  of  the  formal 
notation  in  this  case  is  not  to  provide  a  formal 
semantics  for  the  given  method,  but  to  provide  a 
framework  for  sharing  the  information  supplied 
at  different  modelling  stages  and  for  automated 
analysis  of  the  model  using  logic  and  case-based 
reasoning  techniques. 


Key- words  Business  Modelling,  BSDM,  Organisa¬ 
tional  and  Enterprise  Modelling,  Formal  Method, 
Independent  Verification  and  Validation. 


1  Introduction 

A  variety  of  modelling  methods  have  emerged  that 
provide  structure  and  notation  to  capture  and  ana¬ 
lyse  business  strategies  and  practices  of  an  organ¬ 
isation:  for  example,  methods  for  business  model¬ 
ling  (BSDM  [6],  Handbook  of  Organisational  Pro¬ 
cesses  [9]),  process  modelling  (IDEF3  [10],  PIF  [8], 
PSL  [12]),  enterprise  modelling  (IDEFO  [11]),  busi¬ 
ness  process  re-engineering  (Hammer  [5])  and  busi¬ 
ness  specifications  using  ontologies  (Uschold  [13]). 
Object-oriented  technologies  are  also  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  businesses  and  their  activities:  e.g.  Busi¬ 
ness  Models  offered  by  Rational  Rose  [4],  making 
use  of  Activity  Diagrams  in  UML  [1]  and  methods 
by  Jacobson  [7].  By  providing  a  structural  frame¬ 
work,  these  methods  help  an  enterprise  to  capture 
its  enterprise- wide  knowledge  which  forms  the  basis 
for  targeted  analysis  and  helps  the  re-designing  and 
re-shaping  of  a  business.  They  also  provide  a  neut¬ 
ral  forum  where  people  of  different  disciplines  can 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  purpose  of  these 
methods  is  to  seek  ways  to  improve  an  organisa¬ 
tion’s  effectiveness,  efficiency  and  profitability.  The 
potential  benefits  can  be  tremendous  for  an  enter¬ 
prise,  though  not  all  applications  of  these  methods 
have  been  equally  successful. 

A  key  factor  when  using  such  methods  is  to  ensure 
that  the  produced  model  is  the  right  one  for  the  or¬ 
ganisation,  i.e.  that  it  is  an  accurate  representation 
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of  the  real  world.  However,  it  is  hard  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  produced  models.  Several  typical 
problems  are  given  below. 

•  Lack  of  comprehensive  understanding  of  an  or- 
ganisation:  A  modern  enterprise  today  is  often 
a  virtual  entity  which  consists  of  many  sub¬ 
organisations  spread  across  many  different  geo-  ^ 
graphical  areas  each  with  special  functionalit¬ 
ies  and  business  characteristics.  It  is  difficult 

to  gain  a  complete  and  integral  view  of  such  an 
organisation.  Furthermore,  business  goals  and 
activities  may  change  as  an  organisation  has  to 
react  to  today’s  fast  moving  global  economic 
developments. 

•  Gap  between  methodical  and  managerial  know¬ 
ledge:  To  judge  the  correctness  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  a  built  model,  it  requires  both  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  applied  method  and  knowledge 
about  how  the  method  can  be  used  appropri¬ 
ately  for  an  organisation.  This  involves  both 
modelling  capabilities  as  well  as  management 
level  knowledge  of  the  organisation,  and  few 
people  possess  both. 

•  Time  pressure:  Most  modelling  projects  are 
subject  to  a  very  limited  time  frame,  with  the 
result  that  once  the  model  has  been  built,  the 
modellers  are  often  left  with  little  or  no  time 
to  sufficiently  verify  and  validate  their  model,  a 
task  which,  if  it  has  to  be  carried  out  by  hand, 
can  be  time-consuming. 

•  Informal  and  semi-formal  descriptions:  To  al¬ 
low  the  maximum  flexibility  and  capability  in 
describing  a  complex  business  environment,  in¬ 
formal  and  semi-formal  descriptions  are  used  in 
parts  of  many  of  these  methods.  This,  however, 
adds  to  the  difficulties:  the  inherited  ambigu¬ 
ities  in  natural  language  give  rise  to  possible 
misinterpretations  of  models. 

•  Lack  of  efficient  and  effective  communication 
means:  A  modelling  method  is  intended  to 
provide  a  communication  forum  for  enterprise 
knowledge  transfer  between  managers  and  soft¬ 
ware  system  developers.  However,  most  meth¬ 
ods  do  not  have  wide  usage  at  this  stage  and 
would  require  additional  training  for  staff.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  description  of  a  complete  enter¬ 
prise  model  can  be  too  complicated  for  un¬ 
aided  human  comprehension. 

•  Model  dynamics  are  implicit  and  complex:  The 
system  dynamics  that  are  implied  or  prescribed 


in  the  static  descriptions  of  these  methods  are 
in  general  very  complicated.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  static  aspects  of  the  model,  the  dynamic 
properties  of  it  may  also  become  too  complex 
for  un-aided  human  reasoning. 

To  address  these  problems,  we  report  on  work 
that  is  aimed  at  providing  automatic  model  build¬ 
ing  support  based  on  a  logical  formal  method.  This 
paper  focuses  on  the  automatic  verification  and  val¬ 
idation  of  such  business  models  within  the  Plan- 
Build-  Verify-  Validate- Refine  development  lifecycle 
and  the  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from  this: 
verification  is  the  process  of  checking  that  no  model 
rules  or  guidelines  have  been  violated,  validation  is 
the  process  of  confirming  that  the  model  is  a  true 
representation  of  the  described  world.  The  method 
used  in  this  study  is  IBM’s  Business  System  Devel¬ 
opment  Method  (BSDM)[6]. 

2  Business  Modelling  in 
BSDM  and  its  Extensions 

The  first  activity  in  BSDM  is  business  modelling 
which  is  an  informal  enterprise  modelling  method 
that  captures  the  components  of  complex  business 
environments  and  the  rules  which  govern  them.  A 
business  model  serves  as  a  communication  medium 
between  modellers  and  captures  the  converged  view 
of  senior  managers  of  the  company. 


Figure  1:  An  example  BSDM  business  model 
Figure  1  shows  a  simplified  BSDM  business 
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model.  The  main  components  of  a  BSDM  business 
model  are  entities,  dependencies  and  processes,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  graphical  notation,  supplemented  with 
attributes  and  business  rules  in  textual  forms.  Ini¬ 
tially,  an  entity  model  is  built  which  captures  the 
concepts  (abstract  and  physical  things)  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  entities  (shown  as  rectangles)  and  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  them  as  dependencies  (shown 
as  links  between  them).  The  entity  attributes 
and  business  rules  are  captured  in  entity  definition 
forms.  The  entity  model  is  extended  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  processes  (shown  as  the  greater  rect¬ 
angles  which  surround  entities)  which  manage  these 
entities  to  form  a  process  model  A  BSDM  process 
describes  the  context  of  a  business  process,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  trigger  such  a  process  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  its  actions.  Process  attributes  and  rules  are 
recorded  in  process  definition  forms.  The  relation¬ 
ships  between  entities  and  processes  are  specified 
using  entity  functions.  In  parallel  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  entity  and  process  models,  life  cycle  dia¬ 
grams  are  built.  They  describe  information  about 
an  entity’s  life  statuses  and  how  different  processes 
enable  the  transition  between  these  life  statuses. 
They  also  indicate  the  subtle  relationships  between 
processes  and  the  operations  used  to  carried  out  a 
particular  task. 

When  a  process  model  is  instantiated  with  entity 
and  process  instances  (occurrences),  it  depicts  the 
dynamic  state  of  the  model  at  a  particular  point 
of  time.  However,  since  the  business  processes  are 
described  at  a  high  level  of  abstraction,  the  inform¬ 
ation  needed  to  capture  system  dynamics  is  absent 
in  traditional  BSDM  models.  In  response,  we  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  layer,  the  procedural  models  on  top 
of  the  entity  and  process  model,  which  extends  the 
process  model  and  enables  a  declarative  specifica¬ 
tion  and  automatic  execution  of  business  processes. 
This  facilitates  the  explicit  presentation  as  well  as 
forecasting  of  dynamic  aspects  of  a  business  model. 
This  entity /process/procedural  layered  modelling 
approach  is  illustrated  in  more  detail  in  [2]. 

3  Modelling  Support  Frame¬ 
work 

Figure  2  gives  a  modelling  overview  for  our  de¬ 
veloped  system,  KBST-BM.  There  are  three  phases: 
modelling,  verification  and  validation.  The  tool 
provides  various  GUIs  (Graphical  User  Interfaces) 
which  allow  the  user  to  build  BSDM  business  mod¬ 
els,  life  cycle  diagrams  and  procedural  models  and 
specify  user-defined  rules.  The  embedded  BSDM 


Figure  2:  The  modelling  support  overview 


Figure  3:  Iterative  development  lifecycle 


knowledge,  model  rules /guidelines,  together  with 
the  formalised  input  from  the  user  are  fed  into  the 
KBST-BM  Reasoning  Engine  to  provide  automatic 
verification  and  validation  facilities.  This  provides 
a  framework  for  the  modellers  to  carry  out  an  iter¬ 
ative  model  development,  i.e.  to  follow  the  Plan- 
Build- Verify- Validate-Refine  lifecycle  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 

At  the  beginning,  business  managers  together 
with  a  BSDM  facilitator  create  the  initial  business 
model.  The  emerging  model,  including  the  life  cycle 
diagrams,  is  recorded  in  conventional  BSDM  nota¬ 
tion  using  KBST-BM.  From  the  graphical  and  tex¬ 
tual  description  of  the  entity /process  model,  KBST- 
BM  automatically  derives  a  formal  representation  of 
the  corresponding  static  and  dynamic  facts  of  the 
model.  In  addition,  a  set  of  user-defined  rules  are 
derived  from  the  life  cycle  diagrams,  through  which 
the  user  specified  entity  life  statuses  and  their  trans¬ 
itions.  Other  rules  which  are  explicitly  given  by 
the  user  are  also  formalised.  General  BSDM  model 
rules  and  guidelines  are  considered  to  be  fixed  and, 
therefore,  require  no  user  input.  They  are  already 
formalised  and  integrated  as  a  basic  component  of 
KBST-BM. 
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4  Verification 

The  formal  representation  of  the  model  as  well  as 
the  rules  provide  input  to  the  reasoning  engine  of 
KBST-BM  which  analyses  the  business  model.  An 
analysis  report  is  produced  which  describes  any  vi¬ 
olation  of  model  rules  and  makes  recommendations 
for  how  the  model  can  be  improved.  The  user  can 
then  modify  the  business  model  accordingly  and 
start  the  next  iteration  of  this  process.  The  cycle 
is  repeated  until  no  further  errors  and  recommend¬ 
ations  are  produced,  or  when  the  user  decides  not 
to  incorporate  any  more  of  the  given  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Once  no  more  model  rule  violations  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  reasoning  engine,  verification  of  the 
model  is  complete. 

The  verification  support  is  based  on  recommend¬ 
ations  extracted  from  the  original  BSDM  method, 
which  were  formalised  using  first  order  predicate 
logic  (FOPL)  and  implemented  as  CLIPS  rules. 
We  classify  these  recommendations  into  two  cat¬ 
egories,  model  rules  and  model  guidelines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  strength  of  enforcement  on  models. 
Model  rules  are  methodological  BSDM  rules  and 
strongly  recommended  if  the  model  is  to  be  sound. 
Model  guidelines  reflect  good  modelling  practice  un¬ 
der  normal  circumstances  but  may  be  overridden  by 
specific  business  requirements. 

Model  rules  and  guidelines  are  represented  as 
axioms  in  our  formal  language.  Two  implication 
symbols  are  deployed:  is  used  to  represent  a 

model  rule  and  is  read  as  ‘must  be’;  is  used 
for  model  guidelines  and  is  read  as  ‘should  be’. 
A  formula  ‘P  (£>)  Q’  reads  ‘if  P  is  true  then 
Q  must  (should)  be  true’.  A  simple  model  rule, 
which  states  that  if  an  instance  X  has  properties 
then  the  instance  X  must  also  have 
property  Q,  can  be  formalised  as: 

VA>i(A)  Ap2{X),„  Apn{X)  q{X). 

To  provide  automatic  verification,  two  parts 
must  be  determined:  the  condition  which  identifies 
a  violation  of  the  model  rule  and  the  appropriate 
advice  that  should  be  given  when  the  rule  has  been 
broken.  To  identify  the  violation,  the  given  axiom  is 
negated  and  normalised  to  describe  the  conditions 
when  a  model  rule  has  been  violated.  The  process 
of  normalisation  is  to  take  away  the  implication 
symbol  ‘=^>’  and  to  transform  the  resulting  formula 
to  its  simplest  possible  form,  preferably  using 
only  ‘A’  and  logical  connectors.  A  formula 
which  includes  complex  constructs  and  multiple 
‘V’  connectors  is  translated  into  multiple  distinct 


descriptions  to  cover  all  violation  possibilities.  The 
above  axiom  is  negated  and  normalised  below. 

Negation: 

-(VX.pi(A)  Ap2{X)...Apn{X)  ^  qiX)) 
Normalisation  (1)  : 

3A.-(-(pi(A)  Ap2(X)...  Apn(A))  Vg(A)) 
Normalisation  (2)  : 

3X.{pi{X)  Ap2{X)...  Apn{X))  A  -^q{X)) 

The  final  resulting  formula  states  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  for  the  above  axiom  has  occurred  when  “an 
instance  X  is  found  to  have  property  pi,P2?-*Pn 
but  it  does  not  have  property  q”.  Using  this 
as  a  pre-condition  statement  and  the  formalised 
advice  derivable  from  BSDM  as  a  conclusion,  the 
corresponding  model  rule  can  be  written  in  CLIPS 
and  critiques  provided  to  the  user  as  follows  (where 
model JTule-advice  is  the  function  which  generates 
advice  for  the  user  and  rulsn  is  the  unique  ID  for 
the  particular  model  rule): 

CLIPS  Model  Rule  N: 

(pi(X)  Ap2{X)...Ap„iX))  A  -^qiX) 

model  jrulejadvice{rulen't  X) 

Based  on  the  static  and  dynamic  facts  of  the 
business  model  (which  were  automatically  derived 
from  the  BSDM  diagrams  and  are  now  stored  in  the 
system’s  knowledge  base),  the  CLIPS  inference  en¬ 
gine  can  determine  which  modelling  rules  have  their 
pre-conditions  satisfied  and  then  activate  the  cor¬ 
responding  function  modeLrule.advice,  thus  giving 
the  user  the  appropriate  feedback  to  his/her  model. 
Similar  formalising  and  normalising  techniques  are 
used  for  model  guidelines  but  are  communicated  to 
the  user  simply  as  suggestions  (using  the  function 
modeLguideline.>advice(^mde/ine,i,  X)). 

Model  rules  and  model  guidelines  which  target 
similar  aspects  of  a  model  are  grouped  together  to 
enable  an  iterative,  systematic  and  topical  verifica¬ 
tion  process.  This  gives  the  user  the  freedom  either 
to  run  a  complete  check  on  the  model  or  to  work 
on  a  particular  aspect  of  the  model,  i.e.  to  use  cer¬ 
tain  critiques  only.  This  helps  the  user  to  focus  on 
a  particular  design  issue  and  not  be  overloaded  by 
too  much  advice  which  is  of  no  immediate  concern. 

Furthermore,  each  of  these  model  rules  and 
guidelines  are  implemented  modularly  and  operate 
independently.  This  enables  the  user  to  verify  as- 
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pects  of  the  model  in  any  preferred  order.  It  fur¬ 
ther  provides  a  flexible  structure  for  possible  future 
modifications  or  extensions  to  the  rule  base. 

Given  a  (possibly  partial)  business  model,  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  critiques  and  their  advice  for  possible 
corrections  are  provided  for  the  modellers,  as  listed 
below: 

•  correctness  critiques  detect  syntactical  and  se¬ 
mantical  errors; 

•  completeness  critiques  identify  incomplete  in¬ 
formation  in  the  model  and  suggest  which  miss¬ 
ing  concepts  may  need  to  be  included; 

•  consistency  critiques  point  out  discrepancies 
existing  across  different  parts  of  the  model; 

•  appropriateness  critiques  show  deviations  from 
standard  practices; 

•  presentation  critiques  highlight  awkward  use  of 
naming  style  which  can  lead  to  misunderstand¬ 
ings  or  conceptual  errors; 

•  alternative  critiques  search  for  similar  models 
and  present  them  as  alternatives  to  a  given 
modelling  decision.  This  critique  makes  use  of 
a  case  library  of  standard  and  past  business 
models  (we  describe  the  use  of  case-based  reas¬ 
oning  techniques  in  our  generic  model  advisor 
in  [3]). 

5  Validation 

Process  Dependencies  and  Partial  Execution  Orders 

To  simulate  and  thereby  validate  the  model,  the 
user  must  create  a  procedural  models  which  can 
then  be  formalised  and  fed  into  the  reasoning  en¬ 
gine.  However,  before  the  procedural  model  is  built, 
the  user  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  relationships 
between  processes  and  an  initial  view  of  possible 
process  behaviours  through  process  dependency  and 
execution  order  diagrams.  These  diagrams  are  auto¬ 
matically  generated  by  the  inference  engine  at  the 
end  of  the  verification  phase  without  the  need  of 
any  further  user  input.  Although  these  depend¬ 
encies  are  not  explicitly  captured  in  the  original 
BSDM  method,  the  partial  ordering  on  process  ex¬ 
ecution  they  describe  can  be  derived  from  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  already  contained  in  the  model,  such 
as  life  cycle  diagrams  and  entity  function  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Figure  4  shows  an  example  process  dependency 
and  execution  order  diagram  for  a  business  model 


Figure  4:  Process  dependency  and  partial  ex¬ 
ecution  order  diagram 


which  captures  the  context  of  module  assessment 
for  taught  degree  courses  and  for  degree  by  research 
courses  at  a  university.  Forty-two  processes  have 
been  described  in  the  business  model.  Each  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  node  in  the  diagram. 

Four  types  of  process  dependencies  are  derived 
from  a  business  model,  each  is  represented  by  an 
arrow  leaving  from  the  process  node  which  takes  ex¬ 
ecution  precedence  to  the  dependent  process  node. 
Each  process  dependency  type  is  represented  by  a 
different  colour  code  in  the  diagram,  which  cannot 
be  shown  in  the  black-and-white  figure  in  this  pa¬ 
per. 

Process  dependency  Type  I  dictates  the  strongest 
execution  constraint  and  the  most  direct  execution 
order  relationship  between  two  connected  processes: 
the  dependent  process  must  only  be  executed  after 
the  preceding  process  has  been  executed,  but  can  be 
executed  immediately  after  the  preceding  process 
has  completed.  This  dependency  indicates  that  two 
processes  work  very  closely  together  in  a  particular 
business  operation. 

Process  dependency  Types  II  and  III  each  indic¬ 
ate  a  gradually  weaker  constraint  and  impose  a  less 
direct  execution  order.  The  weakest  dependency, 
Type  IV,  indicates  the  least  restrictions:  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  dependent  process  may  or  may  not 
require  the  execution  of  the  preceding  process.  In 
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the  absence  of  the  preceding  process,  the  depend¬ 
ent  process  may  decide  to  carry  out  (parts  of)  the 
functions  which  are  normally  performed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  process  to  provide  information  that  is  needed 
for  its  own  operations.  In  this  case,  the  execution 
of  the  other  process  is  bypassed. 

Such  automatically  generated  process  dependency 
and  execution  order  diagrams  are  beneficial  to  the 
user,  since  they  allow  better  planning  of  what-if 
business  scenarios  by  providing  help  in  identifying 
suitable  starting  scenarios  for  simulation  and  by 
cutting  down  the  search  space  of  possible  scenarios. 

This  model  validation  support  is  facilitated  by 
the  automatic  analysis  and  reasoning  abilities  of 
KBST-BM,  The  underlying  inference  rules  are  also 
formalised  using  first  order  predicate  logic  and  are 
implemented  in  CLIPS. 

Business  Model  Simulation 

BSDM’s  business  processes  give  declarative  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  “things”  that  are  used  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  actions  that  are  performed  on  these 
“things”.  BSDM  does  not  capture  details  about 
how  these  actions  are  carried  out  or  a  deterministic 
order  for  carrying  out  these  actions.  In  order  to 
enable  automatic  simulation  of  processes  in  KBST- 
BM,  however,  some  commitments  to  execution  or¬ 
der  are  required. 

The  extended  procedural  model  has  been  designed 
to  allow  the  user  to  specify  a  logical  execution  se¬ 
quence  of  processes  which  is  independent  of  an  or¬ 
ganisation’s  current  working  practice  and  therefore 
can  be  implemented  in  different  ways  depending  on 
the  organisation’s  specific  requirements.  This  fully 
complies  with  BSDM’s  business  modelling  principle, 
i.e.  to  provide  a  directorial  view  as  opposed  to  an 
operational  one,  and  therefore  to  provide  a  more 
stable  view  of  an  organisation. 

Figure  5  shows  an  “uninstantiated”  generic  pro¬ 
cedural  model  for  a  BSDM  process.  It  specifies  the 
structures  and  components  of  a  procedural  model 
but  leaves  their  parameters  uninstantiated.  These 
parameters  are  details  about  the  described  process 
and  will  be  shown  in  the  empty  brackets  “()”  when 
instantiated.  The  arrows  show  the  fiow  of  con¬ 
trol  between  activities.  Several  types  of  standard 
components  are  specified  in  the  layered  procedural 
model.  From  top  to  bottom:  the  starting  point  of 
the  process,  process  trigger,  process  preconditions, 
actions,  another  layer  of  actions,  process  postcondi¬ 
tions  and  the  ending  point  of  the  process.  All  layers 
of  components  are  connected  by  an  “and”  connector 
which  acts  as  a  synchroniser  to  ensure  all  activities 


Figure  5:  A  generic  procedural  model  diagram 

of  one  layer  have  been  finished  before  the  next  layer 
of  activities  is  carried  out.  We  provide  a  library  of 
generic  procedural  models  which  the  user  can  easily 
adapt  for  specific  requirements. 

After  the  user  has  constructed  a  procedural  model 
for  each  process,  facts  about  the  dynamic  states  of 
the  business  model  can  be  specified  and  the  simula¬ 
tion  can  begin.  During  the  simulation  of  the  model 
the  user  interacts  directly  with  the  reasoning  engine 
—  telling  it  which  process  to  execute  from  which 
starting  point.  The  reasoning  engine  generates  and 
maintains  the  state  transition  of  the  system  and  in¬ 
formation  about  the  various  states,  which  the  user 
can  compare  with  the  effects  of  business  processes 
in  the  real  world.  The  inference  engine  also  detects 
and  reports  to  the  user  any  potential  process  exe¬ 
cution  conflicts.  The  user  can  decide  to  alter  the 
simulation  scenarios  or  to  make  necessary  changes 
to  the  business  model  and  then  continue  to  valid¬ 
ate  it  using  the  reasoning  engine.  If  desirable,  the 
user  can  also  decide  to  “roll  back”  the  current  state 
to  a  previous  state  and  explore  alternative  routes 
from  there.  The  user  can  repeat  the  plan-build- 
verify-validate-refine  model  development  cycle  until 
the  model  has  reached  a  satisfactory  standard. 

The  Business  Model  Simulator  is  written  in  Pro¬ 
log  (taking  advantage  of  Prolog’s  declarative  pro¬ 
gramming  style  and  its  backtracking  algorithm), 
uses  the  formal  representation  that  has  been  auto- 
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matically  derived  from  the  business  model  by 
KBST-BM  as  input  and  generates  model  dynam¬ 
ics  using  the  same  formal  method.  The  algorithm 
for  the  simulator  is  given  below. 

1.  If  the  current  simulation  time  step  is  finished 
then  stop  the  simulator  and  report  the  result  of 
the  simulation  to  the  user;  otherwise,  go  to  2. 

2.  Check  all  process  triggers  in  the  system.  If  all 
of  the  preconditions  for  any  of  the  processes 
are  satisfied  and  that  the  designated  starting 
time  (for  execution)  for  that  process  is  now 
or  has  passed,  then  put  process  in  the  Process 
Agenda.  Go  to  3. 

3.  Check  all  processes  in  the  process  agenda  and 
collect  those  processes  with  an  ending  time 
which  is  now  or  has  pasted  in  a  set.  Perform  a 
process  conflict  check  on  all  of  the  processes 
in  the  set;  if  there  is  any  contradictions  found 
between  these  processes  then  go  to  4i  otherwise 
go  to  5. 

4-  Report  to  the  user  any  contradictions  found 
between  processes,  including  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  has  caused  the  problem  and 
a  brief  suggestion  for  conflict  resolution.  The 
user  can  decide  if  any  of  the  processes  should 
be  removed  from  the  process  agenda  and  thus 
from  the  system.  After  performing  the  reques¬ 
ted  removal  operations,  go  to  3. 

5.  The  user  can  now  select  those  eligible  processes 
to  be  executed.  Each  selected  process  is  checked 
again  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  process  pre¬ 
conditions  are  still  satisfied,  and  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  within  each  process  is  syntactically  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  detailed  requirements  for  execut¬ 
ing  each  action  are  also  satisfied.  The  user 
may  ignore  some  (or  all  of  the)  processes  for 
execution  thereby  exploring  a  specific  execution 
route.  The  ignored  processes  are  left  unchanged 
in  the  process  agenda.  After  each  process  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  postconditions  are  checked.  Re¬ 
port  to  the  user,  if  any  irregularities  have  been 
found.  Go  to  6. 

6.  Advance  the  system  to  a  new  time.  Advance  the 
system  to  a  new  state  if  any  changes  have  been 
made  to  the  current  state.  Enquire  the  user 
whether  he/she  wishes  to  ^‘rollback”  the  system 
and  specifically  which  state  he/she  wishes  to  re¬ 
store.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  restore  the  system 
to  the  specified  state.  Go  to  1. 


The  inference  engine  generates  the  dynamic  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  model,  i.e.  it  simulates  the  execution 
of  processes,  according  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  user.  The  execution  history  is  maintained  in 
a  state  transition  diagram,  the  details  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  underlying  formalism. 
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Figure  6:  An  example  state  transition  diagram 


Figure  6  shows  an  example  state  transition  dia¬ 
gram.  Each  node  represents  the  dynamic  state 
of  the  model  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  de¬ 
tailed  comments  about  these  states  are  given  be¬ 
neath  these  nodes,  where  each  arrow  denotes  the 
process  (es)  which  have  been  carried  out  to  generate 
these  system  states. 

Since  multiple  processes  may  be  executed  concur¬ 
rently,  several  types  of  conflicts  between  processes 
are  detected:  the  conflicting  handling  of  data  items, 
error  handling  of  data  items,  and  the  prolonged 
waiting  of  processes  in  the  Process  Agenda. 

Given  both  of  the  above  validation  facilities,  the 
modellers  can  carry  out  the  following  tests  on  the 
process  model: 

•  checking  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  described  in  a  process  context; 

•  checking  of  the  consistency  of  the  handling  of 
the  same  (group  of)  entities  by  different  pro¬ 
cesses; 

•  checking  of  the  redundancy  of  operations  that 
have  been  covered  by  more  than  one  processes 
and  process  merging  possibilities; 

•  checking  of  the  completeness  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  important  business  operations 
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which  are  covered  in  the  model  and  to  decide 
if  new  processes  have  to  be  added,  or  process 
scopes  to  be  extended; 

•  exploration  of  what-if  business  scenarios  which 
help  to  understand  and  analyse  the  model,  and 
to  help  choose  from  a  set  of  competing  appro¬ 
priate  business  models  (from  the  case  library) . 

6  Conclusion 

Through  this  work  we  show  how  an  informally  spe¬ 
cified  business  model  can  be  formalised  using  lo¬ 
gic.  Having  achieved  the  move  from  an  informal  to 
a  formal  representation  of  models  and  model  rules 
we  are  able  to  provide  verification  and  validation 
support  throughout  the  development  lifecycle  of  a 
model  —  making  use  of  techniques  such  as  first  or¬ 
der  predicate  logic  and  case-based  reasoning. 

In  particular,  the  introduction  of  a  procedural 
model  extends  BSDM  with  a  model  execution  cap¬ 
ability.  This  adds  to  the  general  understanding  of 
how  the  dynamics  of  largely  informal  business  mod¬ 
els  can  be  captured  and  used  for  computer  aided 
model  validation. 

The  use  of  a  tool  such  as  KBST-BM  provides  a 
number  of  potential  benefits.  It  provides  a  means 
for  storing  and  communicating  models.  Further¬ 
more,  it  can  increase  productivity  as  much  of  the 
model  building  task  is  automated,  e.g,  through 
the  use  of  a  case  library.  The  systematic  analysis 
and  checking  facilities  increase  the  quality  of  the 
model,  therefore  raising  the  confidence  of  the  mod¬ 
ellers  that  the  model  is  a  good  representation  of  the 
real  world.  When  a  business  model  is  used  as  a  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a  software  system,  the 
improvement  of  its  quality  will  consequently  lead  to 
a  better  IT  system.  Similarly,  business  process  re¬ 
engineering  methods  can  benefit  from  the  improved 
quality  of  such  models. 
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Abstract 

The  Mission  Operations  Directorate  (MOD)  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  (JSC)  is  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  human  space  flight  missions. 
MOD  is  challenged  to  sustain  and  develop  new  operations 
capabilities  to  support  increasingly  demanding 
requirements  and  to  improve  its  processes  to  accomplish 
these  missions  at  higher  levels  of  safety,  mission  success, 
and  effectiveness.  Automation  is  being  considered  as  an 
enabling  technology  to  meet  the  aforementioned 
challenges.  The  synergistic  combination  of  flight 
controllers  and  intelligent  software  providing  the  function 
of  "operations  assistants”  (OA)  is  being  pursued  as  the 
key  implementation  of  this  technology  in  the  Mission 
Control  Center  (MCC).  This  paper  presents  a  unique  two- 
stage  specification  methodology  that  combines  Data  Flow 
Diagrams  (DFDs)  with  Petri  Nets  (PNs)  to  design  and 
develop  the  OA  for  a  complex  space  station  system.  DFDs 
are  used  to  enhance  communication  with  non-technical 
users  while  PNs  are  intended  to  provide  technical 
designers  with  a  formal  basis  to  rigorously  investigate 
semantic  properties  of  the  system. 

1.  Introduction 

Automation  technology  has  been  applied  to  unmanned 
spacecraft,  robots,  and  ground-based  systems  at  NASA  - 
Johnson  Space  Center  (JSC).  However,  it  remains  to  be 
successfully  utilized  in  human  mission  operations. 
Operations  Assistants  (OA),  an  automation  technology  at 
NASA,  are  a  set  of  distributed  customized  systems 
designed  to  assist  the  Flight  Control  Team  (FCT)  and 
Flight  Director  (FD)  in  the  Mission  Control  Center 
(MCC).  This  technology,  which  is  required  for 
exploration  programs,  is  developed  for  the  International 


Space  Station  (ISS)  program  through  a  series  of 
incremental  prototypes.  Once  these  prototypes  are 
matured,  they  will  be  transferred  to  other  programs, 
including  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Mars  exploration,  OA 
maintains  flight  controller  awareness  of  planned  activities 
and  operational  objectives  (mission  cognizance)  and 
monitors,  tracks,  and  checks  operational  processes,  events, 
and  systems.  In  addition,  OA  provides  Just-in-time 
support  tailored  to  events,  alarms,  and  other  problems  with 
intelligent  software  designed  to  monitor  and  retrieve 
relevant  data  and  analyses.  Finally,  OA  proposes 
procedures  and  actions  for  troubleshooting  and  recovery 
where  feasible  by  assessing  the  conditions,  availability, 
and  operability  of  resources  and  systems. 

This  paper  addresses  the  emerging  field  of 
modeling  and  specification  used  to  model  a  large  and 
complex  automation  project  at  NASA,  Flight  rules  and 
procedures,  log  events  and  organization,  and  system  goals 
and  constraints  are  among  some  of  the  knowledge-based 
data  sources  used  in  this  study.  Large  and  complex 
information  systems  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  build 
and  maintain.  The  need  for  formal  system  specifications 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  modeling  tools.  We 
focus  on  Structured  Analysis  to  translate  user’s  vague  and 
ambiguous  requirements  into  precise  and  formal 
specifications  required  for  system  implementation 
(DeMarco,  1979  and  Gene  and  Sarson,  1980). 

Structured  analysis  assists  systems  analysts  in 
defining  user  requirements  and  developing  creative 
solutions  to  meet  them.  Many  structured  analysis  tools 
have  been  developed  over  the  past  25  years  to  aid  systems 
analysts.  Data  Flow  Diagram  (DFD),  representing 
information  flow,  system  boundaries,  and  environmental 
interactions  is  a  popular  structured  analysis  technique  used 
during  the  analysis  phase  of  development  to  communicate 
with  non-technical  users  (Baylin,  1987).  DFD,  a  popular 
technique  introduced  in  the  late  1970s,  is  used  by  most 
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systems  analysts  in  today’s  software  development  projects 
(Millet,  1999;  Kievit  and  Martin,  1989).  The  popularity  of 
DFDs  stems  from  its  use  of  intuitively  defined  concepts 
and  notations.  However,  DFDs  lack  a  formal  basis  to 
rigorously  investigate  semantic  properties  of  the 
application.  France  (1992)  has  addressed  this  problem 
with  semantically  extended  DFD,  capable  of  producing 
formal  specifications.  Tao  and  Kung  (1991)  address  this 
problem  by  proposing  precedence  relation,  an  abstraction 
of  the  functional  semantics  that  specifies  the  “is-used-to- 
produce”  relationships  among  the  data  flows.  DFDs  also 
do  not  represent  control  logic  in  systems  being  modeled. 
Wards  (1986)  proposes  transformation  schema,  a  notation 
and  formation  rule  for  building  a  comprehensive  system 
model.  Several  authors  have  tried  to  address  the  control 
logic  problem  inherent  in  DFDs  by  integrating  DFDs  with 
Petri  Nets  (PNs)  (Richter,  G.  and  Maffeo,  B.,  1993; 
Bullers,  W.,  1.,  1991;  van  Hee,  K.  M.,  Somers,  L.J.A.M., 
and  Voorhoeve,  M.,  1991).  However,  these  studies  do  not 
provide  a  direct  translation  of  DFDs  into  PNs  for  further 
verification  and  enhancement  of  the  process  model. 

Structured  analysis  emphasizes  the  description  of 
“what”  or  the  functional  aspects  of  the  system.  However, 
a  second  dimension  of  modeling  complexity,  control  flow, 
emphasizing  on  the  describing  of  “how”,  is  often  as 
important  as  functional  analysis  (Yourdon,  1986).  Some 
extensions  to  structured  analysis  methodology  such  as  the 
Structured  Analysis  and  Design  Technique  (Ross,  1977) 
and  Operational-requirements  Approach  (Zave,  1982)  have 
considered  the  explicit  representation  of  control. 
However,  most  of  these  techniques  are  inadequate  for 
modeling  concurrent  and  asynchronous  systems  (Murata, 
1984). 

PNs  were  initially  defined  by  Carl  Adam  Petri 
(Petri,  1966)  and  later  refined  and  named  after  him  by  Holt 
(Holt,  1971).  Peterson  (1981)  elegantly  discusses  the 
dynamic  behavior  of  PNs,  while  Murata’s  tutorial  review 
paper  provides  a  thorough  review  of  PN’s  history  and 
applications  (Murata,  1989).  PNs  and  their  modifications 
provide  a  rich  and  versatile  approach  to  modeling.  They 
have  been  proven  to  be  useful  for  the  modeling  and 
analysis  of  several  classes  of  systems  including 
communication  systems  (Berthelot  and  Terrat,  1982), 
knowledge-based  systems  (Jantzen,  1980),  and  process 
control  systems  (Bruno  and  Narchetto,  1986;  Camurri  et 
al.,  1992).  Wang  et  al.  (1991)  have  used  PN’s  to  design  a 
coordination  system  for  intelligent  mobile  robots.  We 
initially  use  ordinary  PNs  here  since  we  are  only  interested 
in  the  control  flow  aspects  of  specifications.  As  the 
models  evolve,  coloured  PNs  could  be  used  to  represent 
attributes  associated  with  tokens. 

We  present  a  two-stage  specification 
methodology  that  combines  two  independent  modeling 
tools  in  conjunction:  DFD  and  PN.  The  proposed 
methodology.  Data  Flow  Petri  Nets  (DFPN),  is  intended  to 


enhance  structured  analysis  by  providing  process  and 
control  specifications  that  relate  the  descriptions  of  “what” 
and  ‘how”  more  closely  to  the  actual  system 
implementation.  DFPN  is  especially  useful  for  systems 
that  may  possess  concurrent,  distributed,  asynchronous, 
parallel,  or  event-driven  qualities.  We  illustrate  DFPN  in 
the  context  of  a  SDO  OA  project.  SDOs  are  particularly 
good  candidates  for  this  methodology  since  they  perform 
several  concurrent  tasks  during  their  daily  shifts  at  Mission 
Control  Center  (MCC).  Next,  we  illustrate  our 
methodology  in  the  context  of  a  simple  supermarket  check 
cashing  problem. 

2.  Data  Flow  Petri  Nets  (DFPN)  Example 

In  order  to  understand  the  specification  techniques  utilized 
here,  we  begin  with  an  illustrative  check  cashing  example 
in  a  supermarket: 

“When  the  customer  has  a  valid  check-cashing 
card,  check  will  be  accepted  for  the  amount  of 
purchase  plus  $25.00.  If  the  customer  does  not 
have  a  valid  check  cashing  card  and  the 
purchase  is  less  than  $20.00,  two  forms  of 
identification  must  be  shown  in  order  to  pay  by 
check  in  the  amount  of  purchase.  Otherwise, 
the  store  manager  must  be  called  to  authorize 
the  acceptance  of  the  check  for  the  amount  of 
purchase.” 

First,  we  develop  the  DFD  shown  in  Figure  I 
describing  the  check  cashing  problem  presented  above. 
DFDs  are  graphs  with  four  different  types  of  components 
called  processes,  data  stores,  external  entities,  and  data 
flows.  A  process  is  presented  with  a  circle,  a  data  store 
with  an  open-ended  rectangle,  an  external  entity  with  a 
square,  and  data  flows  are  directed  arcs  connecting 
processes  to  processes,  data  stores,  or  external  entities. 
External  entities  are  normally  shown  in  the  highest  level 
DFD  called  context  diagram.  Directed  arcs  into  a  process 
are  input  data  flows  while  directed  arcs  out  of  processes 
are  output  data  flows.  In  order  to  validate  a  check  cashing 
card,  check  cashing  and  purchase  amount  data  flows  are 
input  data  flows  to  card  validation  process.  This  validation 
results  in  valid  or  invalid  check  cashing  card.  If  the 
customer  has  a  valid  check  cashing  card,  check  is  accepted 
in  the  amount  of  purchase  plus  $25.  Invalid  check  cashing 
cards  go  through  purchase  amount  evaluation.  If  purchase 
amount  is  $20  and  more,  a  manager  is  called  to 
approve/reject  the  check.  For  purchases  less  than  $20, 
checks  are  accepted  for  purchase  amount  if  the  customer 
has  two  valid  Ids.  Manager  is  called  to  approve  checks 
without  two  valid  IDs. 

_ Insert  Figure  1  Here _ 
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Once  the  DFD  is  developed,  it  is  converted  into  a 
PN.  Although,  this  is  currently  done  manually,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  building  an  automated  system  to  facilitate 
this  conversion.  In  general,  all  processes  are  changed  into 
transitions  and  all  data  flows  are  changed  into  places. 
Mutually  exclusive  data  flows  in  DFDs  cause  a  process  to 
be  broken  down  into  two  equivalent  transitions  in  a  PNs. 
PNs  are  directed  bipartite  graphs  with  two  different  typ^es 
of  nodes  called  places  and  transitions.  A  place  p  is 
presented  with  a  circle  and  a  transition  t  is  presented  by  a 
rectangle.  The  nodes  are  connected  through  directed  arcs. 
Directed  arcs  from  plot  create  input  places  while  directed 
arcs  from  t  to  p  create  output  places.  Each  place  contains 
zero  or  many  tokens  drawn  as  black  dots.  The  execution 
of  PN  may  effect  the  number  of  tokens  in  a  place.  As  it  is 
shown  in  Figure  II,  our  check  cashing  PN  includes  13 
places  and  16  transitions.  In  this  example,  there  might  be 
three  tokens;  one  in  place  Idle  cashier  {pi),  one  in  place 
check  cashing  card  {pj),  and  one  in  place  purchase  amount 
(ps).  The  token  in  pj  indicates  that  the  cashier  is  free,  the 
token  in  pi  indicates  that  the  customer  has  a  check  cashing 
card,  and  the  token  in  pj  shows  that  the  customer  has 
finalized  his/her  selection  and  the  purchase  amount  is 
known.  A  transition  is  called  enabled  when  each  of  its 
input  places  has  enough  tokens.  A  transition  can  be  fired 
only  if  it  is  enabled.  When  a  transition  is  fired,  tokens 
from  input  places  are  used  to  produce  tokens  in  output 
places.  With  a  token  each  in  pj,  p2,  and  ps,  transitions  tj 
and  ti  (Validating  the  check  cashing  card)  are  enabled.  If 
the  check  cashing  card  is  valid,  ti  is  fired.  Firing  /y  means 
consuming  three  tokens,  one  from  pi,  one  from  pi,  and  one 
from  pi\  and  producing  one  token  for  p4.  Now  transition  t4 
(Accept  check  for  purchase  amount  plus  $25)  is  fired 
producing  a  token  for  ps.  Next,  transition  tu  is  fired  and  a 
token  is  produced  for  /;  which  mean  the  cashier  is  now 
free  to  process  the  next  customer.  As  long  as  there  are 
tokens  in  p^and  pi,  the  two  transitions  /y  and  ti  are  enabled 
and  this  cycle  is  repeated  depending  on  the  specific 
circumstances.  Note  that  the  cashier  modeled  by  this  PN 
processes  one  customer  at  a  time.  Next,  we  present  a 
detailed  description  of  the  SDO  DFPN  system  developed 
in  this  study. 

Insert  Figure  II  Here 


3,  Station  Duty  Officer  DFPN 

The  Station  Duty  Officer  (SDO)  performs  the  lead 
International  Space  Station  (ISS)  operations  role  during 
quiescent  periods  when  the  FCT  and  FD  are  off-duty.  This 
flight  controller  is  responsible  for  alerting  appropriate  FCT 
discipline  and  the  FD  if  an  off-nominal  condition 
develops.  The  SDO  will  maintain  the  radio-frequency 
command  and  telemetry  link  with  the  ISS  via  Early 
Communications  Subsystem  (ECS)  to  assess  the  condition 


and  operability  of  major  station  systems  such  as  electrical 
power,  thermal  control,  life  support,  communications, 
attitude  control,  and  data  handling  systems. 

OA,  assist  SDOs  on  their  tasks  dealing  with 
monitoring  the  status  and  health  of  the  ISS.  The  OA  will 
help  the  SDO  maintain  an  awareness  of  all  the  processes 
performed  on  board  and  will  assist  with  the  responses  to 
anomalous  conditions.  The  OA  for  this  position  will 
support  the  concept  of  reduced  control  center  staffing 
during  quiescent  times.  SDOs  are  primarily  responsible 
for  two  sequential  activities,  monitoring  and  handover. 
Monitoring  activities  involve  concurrent  observation  and 
examination  of  several  computer  displays  in  MCC 
including  the  Event  Logger  (ELOG)  Display,  SDO 
Display,  C&W  (Caution  and  Warning)  Logger  Display, 
and  EWCA  (Emergency,  Warning,  Caution,  and  Advisory) 
Status  Display.  In  addition  SDOs  listen  to  various 
communication  loops  such  as  Houston  Support  Group 
(HSG)  and  Ground  Control  (GC).  Handover  activities  are 
the  result  of  shift  changes  between  FCTs  and  SDOs  or 
SDOs  and  SDOs. 

A  series  of  DFDs  and  PNs  modules  for  all 
monitoring  and  handover  activities  are  developed  in  this 
study  similar  to  the  check  cashing  example  described 
earlier.  Once  all  modules  are  completed,  synthesis  in 
performed  to  develop  an  integrated  PN  for  the  SDO 
operations.  This  is  accomplished  by  identifying 
overlapping  places  and  transitions  and  eliminating  them. 
Figure  III  present  the  overall  PN  for  SDO  operations.  The 
data  dictionary  for  this  PN  is  presented  in  Figure  IV. 

Insert  Figures  III  and  IV  Here 


4.  Conclusion 

This  Study  presents  a  unique  two-stage 
specification  methodology  used  to  develop  an  OA  for  the 
SDO.  The  SDO  DFPN  model  described  in  this  study  is  1) 
A  unique  systems  specification  effort  that  has  not  been 
adopted  in  previous  automation  efforts  at  JSC,  2)  It  utilizes 
DFDs  and  PNs  to  help  users  better  understand  the 
automation  process  and  validate  the  data  and  control  flow 
specifications  needed  in  systems  development  (elimination 
of  the  black  box  syndrome),  3)  It  provides  users  and 
development  teams  with  a  more  complete  and  efficient  set 
of  systems  specification  blueprints,  and  4)  It  helps  in 
sustaining  the  tool  once  the  system  is  operational. 

References  and  a  complete  version  of  the  paper  are 
available  upon  request  from: 

Madjid  Tavana 

Chairman,  Management  Department 
La  Salle  University 
Email:  tavana@lasalle.edu 
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Figure-1:  Check  Cashing  Data  Flow  Diagram 
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Figure-IV:  SDO  Overall  Petri  Net  Data  Dictionary 
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Abstract 

Revolutionary  improvements  in  access  to  information 
will  enable  rapid,  agile  and  precise  command  and 
control  (C2)  of  military  forces.  Joint  Air  Operations  is  a 
large-scale  enterprise  control  system  where  information 
technology’  advancements  are  effecting  large-scale 
improvements  in  offensive  and  defensive  joint  air 
operations  against  sophisticated  symmetric  and 
asymmetric  threats.  Modeling  and  control  of  non-linear, 
time  varying  processes  within  a  large  enterprise  of 
autonomous  and  semi-autonomous  entities  requires 
intuitive  methods  for  representing  the  physical  and 
abstract  aspects  of  the  enterprise  as  well  as  technologies 
where  complex  dy’namic  phenomena  can  be  described 
using  analytical  methods  or  empirical  rules.  DARPA  is 
exploring  a  number  of  different  control  approaches  such 
as  game  theory’,  model  predictive  control,  Kalman 
filtering,  neural  nets,  and  fuzzy  petri  nets  as  new 
techniques  and  models  that  can  be  applied  as  smart 
procedures  and  functions  within  the  Joint  Air  Operations 
enterprise.  This  paper  presents  SAlC^s  approach  to 
developing  an  Air  Operations  Enterprise  Model  that 
facilitates  simulations  and  experiments  of  multiple 
advanced  C2  controls  within  a  complex  enterprise  model 
and  includes  dynamic  phenomena  such  as  unexpected 
failures  and  enemy  attacks  on  C2  assets. 

1.  Introduction 

SAIC  is  developing  an  Air  Operations  Enterprise 
Model  (AOEM)  that  incorporates  advanced  theoretical 
techniques  and  tools  for  agile  control  of  military 
operations.  The  purpose  of  SAlC’s  AOEM  is  to  support 
experimentation  and  analysis  of  controller  and  'plant' 
behaviors  by  capturing  the  appropriate  level  of  metrics  to 
evaluate  complexity  of  physical  entities,  stimulus  and 
timeliness  of  decision  elements,  and  agility  and  stability 
of  the  system.  A  secondary  purpose  of  the  AOEM  is  to 
support  the  JFACC  System  Architect  in  designing  and 
assessing  alternative  C2  architectures  to  leverage  the 


advances  in  agile  control  for  military  operations.  This 
paper  will  describe  our  early  efforts  at  defining  the  AOEM 
components,  how  we  plan  to  incorporate  new  control 
techniques  and  algorithms  within  the  AOEM,  and  a 
description  of  our  modeling  applications  and  knowledge 
bases  that  will  support  the  experimentation  and  analysis 
of  new  models. 

SAIC’s  AOEM  modeling  environment  includes 
technology  to  implement  decision  elements  with 
embedded  controls  for  reasoning  under  uncertainty, 
estimate  states  with  incomplete  information,  introduce 
non-linear  dynamic  phenomena,  predict  future  states  and 
system  reliability,  and  gateway  products  for  accessing 
new  control  techniques  and  algorithms  that  are  external  to 
the  AOEM  framework. 


2.  Enterprise  Model  Components 


As  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  the  AOEM  provides  a 
representation  of  the  environment,  physical  assets,  sensors 
to  observe  assets,  effectors  to  control  them, 
communications  to  convey  information,  and  Command 
and  Control  Nodes  (C2Nodes)  to  process  information  and 
perform  Command  and  Control  functions.  New  control 
theories  and  algorithms  will  be  embedded  within 
C2Nodes  supporting  Joint  Air  Operations  that  include 
both  continuous  and  discrete  elements  that  will  be 
modeled  as  a  dynamic  hybrid  system. 
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Figure  1 .  Joint  Air  Operations  Enterprise  Model 

SAIC's  AOEM  approach  is  a  knowledge-based  and 
expert  system  approach  towards  modeling  the  AOEM 
components  and  embedding  new  C2  controls  that  rely 
primarily  on  discrete,  symbolic,  and  continuous  variables. 
The  AOEM  hybrid  control  model  will  allow  the 
exploration  and  analysis  of  alternative  C2  architectures 
that  include  controllers  with  the  agility  to  intelligently 
adapt  and  react  to  stochastic  events,  dynamic  changes  to 
plant  structure  and  processes,  and  dynamic  phenomena 
which  disrupts  and  destroys.  SAlC’s  AOEM  modeling 
environment  is  a  comprehensive,  object-oriented  (00) 
environment  for  building  and  deploying  mission-critical, 
intelligent  applications  that  dramatically  improve 
complex  enterprise  operations. 

The  AOEM  includes  the  necessary  C2  components  of 
an  air  operations  plant  and  Decision  Elements  (DE)  with 
the  required  model  fidelity  to  stimulate  and  evaluate  the 
new  control  techniques  and  modules.  The  AOEM 
processes  include  flow  of  information  between  C2Nodes 
and  components  in  the  AOEM  enabling  the  simulation 
and  assessment  of  new  controllers  with  regards  to  how 
controls  handle  such  dynamics  as  incomplete, 
inconsistent,  inaccurate,  and  late  information.  The 
AOEM  will  also  enable  simulation  of  disturbances  to 
processes  and  information  flows  to  analyze  whether  the 
system  can  converge  to  a  stable  state  and  the  predicted 
impact  on  downstream  processes  and  plans. 

AOEM  plant  dynamics  (in  this  case,  air  operations  and 
tactical  plans  executed  by  JFACC  units)  are  initiated  by 
one  or  more  JFACC  objectives  and  manifest  themselves 
in  scenarios.  Simulations,  as  representations  of  plant 
dynamics,  are  periodically  interactive  or  asynchronously 
interactive  in  order  to  accommodate  the  control  inputs 
they  receive  and  feedback  information  they  send  [1]. 


2.1  Environment  and  Physical  Asset 
Components 

Within  the  AOEM,  environment  and  assets  will  have 
attributes  of  physical  state  including  terrain  and  weather. 
Physical  Assets  represent  Entities  at  several  levels  of 
description:  "Units”  consisting  of  smaller  Units 
(providing  an  unlimited  tree-hierarchy  for  physical 
organization  structure),  plus  additional  Platforms  and 
Components  (attached  to  platforms  or  amassed  with  a 
Unit)  expressed  in  the  aggregate,  or,  when  necessary,  as 
individual  instances.  All  Units  are  treated  equally  in  the 
model,  not  in  separate  “sides”  (red  and  blue).  Each  Unit 
has  an  affiliation  and  will  all  be  capable  of  sensing  and 
attacking  others,  even  their  own  “friendlies”.  Capabilities 
of  Assets  have  "true"  values  in  the  plant  model,  but  are 
treated  as  "perceived"  values  in  the  decision  model.  The 
difference  between  true  values  and  perceived  values  will 
be  discussed  further  in  section  2.4. 


As  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  the  Physical  Assets 
included  in  the  Enterprise  Model  include  such  things  as 
units,  platforms,  communications,  weapons,  sensors, 
orders,  reports,  plans,  sensor  data,  C2Nodes,  and 
controls. 

2.2  Sensors,  Effectors,  and  Communications 

Sensors,  Effectors  and  Communications  have  both 
physical  and  information  states.  Sensors  will  provide 
information  in  the  form  of  observations  of  physical  states. 
Effectors  will  convert  control  information  into  physical 
state  and  actions.  Communications  will  be  represented  as 
Assets,  and  as  capabilities  to  exchange  messages  among 
Decision  Elements,  such  as,  likelihood  of  delivery,  and 
delay,  if  delivered,  and,  if  necessary,  with  processing  and 
transmission  rates. 

As  an  example  of  sensor  data  that  will  be  modeled  at 
the  tactical  level,  the  sensor  data  will  include  such 
attributes  as  time-of-arrival  of  a  platform  at  a  specified 
destination.  The  model  will  also  include  capability  and 
effectiveness  data  such  as  a  platform's  ability  to  reach  a 
certain  destination  within  a  specified  time  window  with 
the  appropriate  capability  (payload,  range,  etc.)  and 
appropriate  probability  of  success. 

Some  experiments  will  be  performed  to  examine  the 
effect  of  sensors  on  state  estimates  and  decisions.  The 
AOEM  will  include  sensors  in  such  a  way  that 
“efficiency”  of  the  sensor  can  be  tuned  with  a  dial  that 
will  range  from  a  perfect  “all  seeing”  sensor  to  one  that 
exhibits  errors,  uncertainty,  and  delay  in  various 
functions. 


Figure  2.  Truth,  Perception,  Decision,  Control  Model 

For  the  discussion  which  follows  regarding  Figure  2, 
symbol  X  =  true  state,  Y  =  measurements,  = 
estimated  state,  U  =  controls,  and  Q  =  directives.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  2,  for  baseline  operations,  a  perfect, 
all  seeing,  all-knowing  sensor  capability  will  be  achieved, 
which  can  be  queried  at  any  time.  Otherwise,  rates  of 
reporting  and  filtered  outputs,  such  as,  “only  enemy 
aircraft”,  may  be  specified.  These  provide  the 
measurement  states,  Y.  The  new  control  modules  may 
include  state  estimation  algorithms,  which  will  need  the 
measurements,  Y.  For  those  that  do  not,  the  Enterprise 
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Model  will  provide  state  estimation,  X^,  with  or  without 
errors. 

To  allow  scenario  dynamics  to  be  controlled,  each 
Unit  will  be  controllable  though  a  C2Node.  This  will 
provide  movement  control  and  control  of  activity,  such  as 
engagement.  The  variety  and  structure  of  controls,  U,  will 
be  implemented  as  required  to  support  experiments  of 
new  controllers.  To  govern  decision  processes,  some  new 
control  modules  will  need  directives,  Q,  from  a  superior, 
such  as  objectives,  tasks,  activities,  priorities,  and  rules 
of  engagement.  In  a  strategy-to-task  hierarchy,  time-based 
priorities  are  encapsulated  and  provide  an  inherited 
element  to  support  weight-of-effort  and  priorities  down  to 
the  lowest  level. 

2.3  Command  and  Control  Nodes 

Command  and  Control  (C2)  Nodes  ‘‘know” 
information  states.  To  support  experiments  with  the 
effects  of  distributed  decision-making  the  AOEM  will 
include  Communications  processes  to  pass  information 
objects  between  C2Nodes  that  are  not  collocated.  These 
processes  will  indicate  if  and  when  a  message  is  delivered 
and  if  that  message  is  corrupted  or  degraded  in  the 
process.  For  baseline  operations,  instant  and  perfect 
delivery  will  be  modeled  and  provided.  As  shown  in 
Figure  3,  "Communications  Among  Decision  Elements", 
for  each  T3  control  module,  the  Enterprise  Model  will 
include  C2Node  processes  needed  to  support  that  module, 
or  other  modules  belonging  to  that  C2Node. 
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Figure  3.  Communications  among  Decision  Elements 


a)  If  the  control  function  would  reside  in  the  affected 
aircraft  (C2N  3  in  Figure  3)-  the  controller  would 
interface  directly  with  the  aircraft  object.  There 
would  be  no  modeling  of  a  communications 
network  required. 

b)  If  the  control  function  would  reside  in  a  superior 
C2Node  (e.g.  an  Airborne  Command  Post)  (C2N 
2  in  Figure  3)  -  the  controller  would  interface 
directly  with  C2N  2  which  would  then 
communicate  with  the  affected  aircraft  via  the 
Enterprise  Model  communications  network.  C2N 
2  ->  C2N  3 

c)  If  the  control  function  would  reside  within  the 
Command  Center  (C2N  1  in  Figure  3)-  the 
controller  would  interface  with  C2N  1.  The 
communications  network  would  be  utilized  in  a 
manner  specified  by  the  current  organizational 
structure.  E.g.  C2N  1  ->  C2N  2->  C2N  3  or  C2N 
1  ->  C2N  3. 


If  C2N  2  and  C2N  3  are  collocated,  the 
communications  indicated  by  dashed  lines  may  represent 
a  LAN  with  instant  or  delayed  communications.  [1] 
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Figure  4.  Enemy  and  Own  Decision  Elements 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  controllers  and  decision 
elements  will  exist  within  the  AOEM  to  control  enemy 
components  just  as  they  exist  to  control  “own”  forces. 
Figure  4  illustrates  the  fact  that  information  objects  will 
be  passed  between  the  enemy  C2Nodes  and  their 
controllers  in  the  same  way  they  are  for  own  forces. 


The  Jagged  line  defines  the  interface  between  the 
C2Nodes  and  the  controllers.  The  interface  will  pass  data 
that  is  logically  within  the  C2Node.  Communications 
assets  within  the  AOEM,  incurring  potential  delays, 
disruptions  and  corruption  along  the  way  will  send 
information  needing  to  reach  another  C2Node.  The 
controllers  will  direct  the  C2Nodes  within  the  AOEM  to 
send  and  receive  information  and  perform  actions  within 
the  enterprise  as  appropriate. 

Using  the  illustration  in  Figure  3  as  an  example,  a 
control  function  desires  to  change  the  route  of  an  airplane. 


2.4  Information  Exchange  Between  Control 
Modules  and  AOEM  Components 

Working  with  BBN,  SAIC  is  helping  define  the  order- 
of-battle  and  types  of  units,  platforms  and  components 
including  a  description  of  the  features,  capabilities  and 
effectiveness  of  particular  types  as  a  reference  for  all 
instances,  notional  or  discrete.  (Notional  instances  are 
represented  as  an  aggregate  number  of  a  type  (or  template) 
of  that  class,  while  discrete  instances  are  individually 
created  in  the  model  and  have  separate  identity.) 
Attributes  and  capabilities  of  an  asset,  such  as  (perceived) 
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maximum  speed  are  found  on  the  (perceived)  type  (or 
template)  of  that  class  of  asset,  while  current  speed 
(estimate)  is  on  the  (reported)  instance  or  unit  containing 
the  instance  (notional  or  discrete).  When  capabilities  need 
to  be  expressed  relative  to  another  asset,  an  effectiveness 
table  will  provide  these  data.  The  C2Nodes  may  each 
have  their  own  perception,  i.e.,  their  own  copy,  of  these 
type  definitions,  capabilities,  and  effectiveness  tables, 
which  can  be  passed  over  the  interface  to  the  new  control 
modules. 

3.  SAIC’s  Object-Oriented  Expert  System 
Enterprise  Model  Development  Environment 

SAIC  is  using  Gensym  Corporation’s  G2  product  as 
a  highly  interactive  and  visual  model  development 
environment  that  simplifies  and  speeds  the  prototyping, 
development,  and  deployment  of  the  AOEM.  G2  objects 
provide  an  intuitive  way  to  represent  the  physical  and 
abstract  aspects  of  the  AOEM.  C2  objects  are  organized 
in  a  hierarchical  class  structure,  and  G2  provides  the 
flexibility  of  multiple  inheritance  so  that  a  C2  element 
can  inherit  properties  and  behaviors  from  multiple  C2 
object  classes.  Once  an  object  -  or  class  of  objects  -  is 
defined,  the  models  can  be  immediately  reused.  Any 
object  or  group  of  objects  can  be  cloned  repeatedly,  and 
each  cloned  copy  will  inherit  all  the  properties  and 
behaviors  of  the  original  object.  Objects,  rules,  and 
procedures  can  be  grouped  into  library  modules  that  are 
shared  by  all  G2  models,  allowing  streamlined 
development  of  new  models. 

This  approach  minimizes  AOEM  development  efforts 
by  capturing  knowledge  about  C2  components  within  the 
model  using  generic  rules,  procedures,  formulas,  and 
relationships  that  apply  across  entire  classes  of  objects. 
Expert  knowledge  about  AOEM  objects  is  being 
expressed  using  rules.  One  property  that  is  being  defined 
in  C2Nodes  is  that  of  connectivity.  Connection 
descriptions  can  be  defined  for  AOEM  objects  as  inputs 
outputs  or  bidirectionals.  Each  object  connection  can  be 
referred  to  as  an  individual  object  and  can  include 
heuristics  and  rules  that  govern  the  behavior  of  the 
connection.  Rules  may  be  invoked  by  forward  chaining 
(event  and  data  detection)  and  backward  chaining  (goal 
and  data  seeking).  Natural  language  syntax  is  used  for 
capturing  heuristics  in  rule  objects.  In  addition,  more 
complex  heuristics  within  the  AOEM  are  captured  in 
procedures  or  methods  -  which  allow  a  more 
sophisticated  algorithms  and  techniques  for  intelligent 
reasoning. 

Another  form  of  (non-visual)  connectivity  we  are 
using  within  the  Joint  Air  Operations  Enterprise  Model  is 
that  of  relations.  Connections  modeled  between  objects 
enable  reasoning  based  on  relationships  such  as 
“subordinate-to”,  ''attached-to”,  ‘'part-of ’,  “loaded-in”,  etc. 
Such  relationships  carry  a  logical,  but  non-visual 
connectivity  between  objects. 


3.1  Joint  Air  Operations  Enterprise  Model 

Development  &  Experimentation 

Environment 

Using  G2  Telewindows,  JFACC  T3  (tool,  technique 
and  theory)  developers  and  Enterprise  Modelers  can 
collaborate  over  the  same  model,  experiment  with  their 
control  models  collaboratively,  and  evaluate  their 
technology  with  a  distributed  team  of  Subject  Matter 
Experts,  the  System  Architect,  and  the  Enterprise 
Modeling  team.  The  models  can  be  experimented  with 
remotely  and  an  Enterprise  Model  that  integrates  multiple 
control  technologies  can  be  displayed  simulataneously  by 
multiple,  remote  users  with  Telewindows.  The  JFACC 
team  can  evaluate  actual-to-ideal  performance  and  perform 
“what-if’  analysis  with  assets  and  controllers  in  the 
AOEM  to  help  optimize  and  tune  emerging  designs  and 
architectures. 

3.2  Simulating  Dynamic  Battle  Space 
Conditions 

Our  enterprise  modeling  team  is  simulating  dynamic 
battle  space  conditions  by  incorporating  stochastic  models 
of  the  environment  and  enemy  behavior  within  the 
AOEM  model.  C2Nodes  will  include  decision  functions 
used  to  reason  about  real-time  behavior  and  “focus”  on  the 
appropriate  knowledge  for  the  decision  at  hand. 
Communication  of  sensor  data  as  well  as  directives  can 
experience  delays  or  degradation,  such  as  delays  in 
reporting  critical  enemy  locations,  battle  damage 
assessment,  or  critical  target  lists  to  subordinate 
commanders.  Units  and  platforms  can  represent  complex 
dynamic  behavior  such  as  physical  motion  and  aggressive 
behaviors  for  responding  to  stochastic  events.  C2Node 
functions  will  exist  in  the  model  to  reason  about  such 
things  as  rates  of  change,  standard  deviation  of  values 
over  time,  and  other  time-based  functions  for  evaluation 
and  assessment  of  the  controllers. 

3.3  Layered  Technologies  and  Toolkits  on  G2 

SAIC’s  AOEM  will  be  developed  using  layered 
technologies  and  toolkits  for  implementing  the  AOEM 
components,  connections  and  relationships  among 
components,  rules  that  govern  these  connections,  methods 
and  procedures  to  support  complex  reasoning  about  the 
state,  and  implement  advanced  decision  elements  within 
the  AOEM  while  evaluating  advanced  hybrid  control 
models.  The  layered  applications  and  knowledge  bases 
include  neural  networks  and  fuzzy  logic,  statistical  tools, 
genetic  algorithms,  reactive  and  supervisory  control 
models,  and  bayesian  networks.  The  following  sections 
provide  a  brief  discussion  of  these  layered  technologies 
and  how  they  may  be  applied  to  the  AOEM. 
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3.3.1  Modeling  Dynamic,  Non-linear  Phenomena, 

Modeling  controllers  and  component  behaviors  that 
provide  agility  in  the  face  of  dynamic,  non-linear 
phenomena  requires  models  that  ensure  data  quality, 
include  important  process  variables,  diagnose  state, 
implement  control  functions  and  optimally  effect 
resources.  Neural  networks  can  be  used  to  recognize  and 
forecast  disturbances,  detect  and  diagnose  faults,  combine 
data  from  redundant  sensors,  perform  statistical  quality 
control,  and  adaptively  tune  process  controllers.  Back- 
propagation  networks  can  be  used  to  implement  function 
mapping  networks  that  implement  a  functional 
relationship  by  presenting  the  network  with  inputs  and 
target  outputs  and,  by  applying  a  learning  algorithm, 
teach  the  network  the  relationships.  Radial  basis  function 
networks  are  effective  for  solving  multiple-class 
membership  problems  such  as  distinguishing  between 
infrastructure  failures  and  enemy  attack  disturbance 
events.  Rho  networks  are  ideal  for  single-class 

membership  problems  detecting  whether  a  specific  data 
pattern  describes  a  state  that  is  a  member  of  a  certain 
class.  Auto-associative  networks  can  operate  as  a  type  of 
signal  processor. 

SAIC  will  use  the  G2  NeurOn-Line^w  toolkit  for 
embedding  neural  networks  within  the  AOEM  as 
appropriate  to  support  intelligent  monitoring,  state 
estimation,  and  decision  element  control  tasks. 
Information  monitoring  tasks  are  modeled  using  signal 
filtering,  sensor  validation  and  soft  sensors  with  auto- 
associative  and  back  propagation  nets.  State  estimation 
tasks  will  use  fault  detection  and  diagnosis  models  using 
Rho  and  radial  basis  function  nets.  Advanced  decision 
element  controls  can  be  modeled  using  inverse-model 
adaptive  control  with  back-propagation  nets. 

3.3.2  Enterprise  Model  Connectivity  Solutions. 

SAIC’s  AOEM  connectivity  solutions  include  object- 
oriented  bridge  products  and  tool  kits  that  allow  G2 
applications  to  interface  with  other  systems  including 
leading  databases,  Programmable  Logic  Controllers, 
Distributed  Control  Systems,  data  managers,  and  the 
Internet.  Existing  bridge  products  within  SAIC’s  AOEM 
development  environment  include  ODBC,  CORBALink, 
ActiveXLink,  and  JavaLink  Gateway  products  to  integrate 
and  embed  access  to  controllers  and  scenario  and  model 
data  sources  into  the  AOEM. 

3.3.3  Alternative  Business  Process  Designs. 

SAIC’s  AOEM  is  being  developed  in  such  a  way  to  make 
it  easy  to  visualize  complex  air  operation  processes.  The 
SAIC  model  development  environment  allows  automatic 
simulations  to  benchmark  the  performance  of  new  control 
techniques  and  technologies  within  the  enterprise 
processes.  "What  if’  analysis  is  used  to  test  re-engineering 
ideas  with  questions  like,  "How  will  embedding  a  new 
control  module  within  the  Joint  Air  Operations  enterprise 
impact  operational  cost  and  cycle-time?"  and  "What 


utilization  can  be  achieved  with  additional  or  current 
resources?"  After  re-engineered  processes  have  been 
implemented  with  advanced  control  techniques,  the 
JFACC  team  can  use  the  design  model  on-line  to  form 
the  basis  for  valuable  Joint  Air  Operations  intelligent 
control  applications. 

SAIC’s  AOEM  modeling  team  is  using  Gensym’s 
ReThink™  for  the  graphical  design,  simulation  and 
analysis  of  new  controllers  within  Joint  Air  Operation 
processes.  With  ReThink'^'^,  our  modelers  are  working 
together  with  Subject  Matter  Experts  and  T3  developers 
to  explore  alternative  process  designs  using  hands-on 
modeling  and  simulation  software  tools.  Graphical  blocks 
are  connected  to  describe  the  sequences  and 
interdependencies  among  processing  tasks.  These  blocks 
are  being  arranged  in  a  number  of  different  combinations 
to  describe  AOEM  processes  at  multiple  levels  of  detail. 

3.3.4  Uncertainty  Reasoning.  Controllers  and 
C2Nodes  within  the  AOEM  will  require  models  for 
sensor  validation  and  data  fusion  as  well  as  diagnosis  and 
prediction  of  problems  providing  agility  in  the  system  at 
the  edge  of  chaos  from  environmental  stochasticity  that 
arises  from  more-or-less  unpredictable  interactions  with 
the  outside  world.  SAIC  AOEM  development 
environment  includes  Gensym’s  BayesOn-Line'*"^*  (BOL) 
software  tool  for  reasoning  about  uncertainty  and  for 
learning  relationships  among  variables  using  a  graphical 
modeling  technology  popularly  known  as  Bayesian 
networks.  Using  domain  knowledge  and  statistical  data 
about  G2  processes,  models  can  be  constructed  and  used 
to  predict  values  of  some  variables  given  the  observation 
of  others.  The  BayesOn-Line”*"^  tool  set  is  useful  for 
instantiating  controllers  and  decision  elements  that 
perform  sensor  validation,  diagnosis,  prediction,  decision 
analysis,  risk  analysis,  success  analysis,  monitoring  and 
correlation. 

3.3.5  Generic  Fault  Propagation  and  On-Line 
Diagnosis.  Experimentation  plans  will  be  developed  by 
our  EM  team  to  capture  controller  and  plant  reactions  to 
effectively  evaluate  the  new  controllers  in  the  midst  of  a 
dynamic,  battle  space  environment.  The  values  and 
metrics  to  be  collected  during  the  experiments  require 
monitors  on  many  different  events  in  simulation-time. 
There  is  a  need  to  filter  out  redundant  events,  correlate 
events,  diagnose  the  root  cause  of  problems,  execute  tests 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  problem,  and  execute 
automated  and  manual  corrective  actions  to  address  the 
symptoms,  and  capture  these  results.  These  captured 
metrics  and  values  will  automatically  be  communicated  to 
other  C2  components  and  be  used  to  develop  probabilistic 
models  of  system  behaviors.  Gensym’s  NeurOn-Line® 
and  GDA  can  operate  together  to  provide  model-based 
reasoning  for  diagnostics  of  air  operations. 

Our  AOEM  modeling  team  and  subject  matter  experts 
define  the  “lines  of  reasoning”  used  in  the  diagnostic 
reasoning  and  associated  explanations  using  the  GDA 
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graphical  object-oriented  interface.  Causal  directed  graphs 
will  be  developed  that  provide  a  methodology  for 
simulation-time  fault  assessment,  addressing  the  derived 
requirement  of  problem  identification  based  on 
symptoms,  diagnostic  testing,  and  fault  isolation. 

4.  Conclusion 

For  SAIC’s  enterprise-modeling  team,  G2  and  these 
layered  products  will  be  reducing  our  time-to-completion 
of  the  AOEM,  and  is  minimizing  project  risks.  G2 
enables  our  modelers  to  represent  knowledge  about  joint 
air  operations  as  objects,  rules,  methods,  and  procedures 
using  graphics  and  structured  natural  language  allowing 
models  to  be  readily  understood,  tested,  and  easily 
modified  by  the  JFACC  team. 

SAIC’s  AOEM  development  environment  based  on 
G2  provides  the  JFACC  team  with  a  powerful, 
distributed;  open  toolkit  for  developing  and  conducting 
integrated  experiments.  These  experiments  will  allow 
powerful  collaboration  by  distributed  participants  when 
evaluating  the  agility  and  stability  of  new  control 
techniques  and  modules  within  the  air  operations 
enterprise. 
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